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TARTAR NATIONS, 

THE numerous original flocks of Tartar 
natiqns fettled in the empire- of 
]R.uffia ^i)d \t$ environs are diitinguiihed by 
different names* Qne w|iile they are called 
Tartars *, ai^other wl^ile Tourouks^ Tourksj or 
Tourkomans ; but the three |atter denpmina- 
tion§ are the mqft ffequept, The Tartars 
who have written tb^ hifbry gf jhpir nation 
derive them frpn^ a ce^tai^ Tourouk^ qr TQ^rk^ 
and Tatar his grandfon, Aoiiong thefe winters 
Aboulgafi Bayadourkan is the moft worthy cxf 
'credit; and^ according to him^ Tourouk i^ 
the father and founder of this people. One 
pf his numerous grandfons w^s Tatar, a great 
hero., and the eflabUfher of fome cgnfiderable 
hordes. This proud and haughty people 
have fince imagined that the name of 
Tqurouk and Tatar muft neceflarily comm\^« 

* The word Tartar is retained here merely from, 
compliance with cuftom ;' it fliould be Tatar. 
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4 TARTA:fL NATIONS. 

nicate to all that hear them the idea of Mafter 
and Sovereign. The Yakouts have even 
placed the hero Tatar among their gods. 
In procefs of ' tirpe/ liow^yeiT, * the TartJlrs 
were not fo blinded by their patriotic arro»- 
gance, as to hinder them from perceiving 
that feveral among the predominant nations 
of thofe parts had an idea' very different of 
this famous name of Tatar; and that fome 
even went fo far as to ufe the term in a hu- 
miliating fenfe. The Chinefe, not lefs 
haughty than themfelves, confer upon all 
their neighbours, whether Tartars or Mon- 
gols, the injurious name of Ta-ta^ or Tadfe^ 
a word derived from the Chinefe verb tatanay 
which lignites to affemble in troops, gene- 
rally in a bad fenfe, for the p\;irpofes df 
ravage, - plundej-, or rebellion. Ampng 
the Tinnilh nations the Tartars in general 
bear the name of Snas. 

• 

A-ncicnt hiftcfry commonly confounds the; 
Tartars with the Mongols ; and it is proba- 
ble that this error has arifen from the proxi- 
mity of the habitations- of thefe . f.vo people. 
The Tartars have been alternately fubjcfts 

and 



TARTAR NATIONS. 5 

•and allies of the Mongols : Kan Tfchinguis*, 
the founder of the Tartarian monarchy, was 
by birth a Mongol, made his firft excurfions 
with Mongols, and m all his fubfequent ex- 
peditions had always a great many of them 
in the numerous armies of Tartars which he 
commanded, with whom the Mongols were 
fo mixed, that in time they loft both their 
name and . their original language. The 
Tartars themfelves go fo far as to maintain, 
that Tartar and Mongoul^ the fathers df thefe 
two nations, were twin-brothers. Neverthe- 
lefs thefe people have each of them a language 
abfolutely different from the other; and, if 
one may judge from the majority, the very 
ftyle of their countenance has no refemblance. 
Even intermediate races are very diftinguiflia- 
ble among them, who feem to be the link by 
which they are connefted. Of this fort are 
the Tartars of Itoufnezk, the Yakouts, &c. 
though this appearance may have been occa- 
fioned by the confequence of wars, when the 
people made this mixture, either by the in- 
termarriages of the conquerors amongft the 
vanquiftied, or by the violations of their 
women • 

* Commonly called Gengtjchan, 

B 3 The 



6 TARTAR NATIONS. 

The Tartar hordes are made up of the ant^ 
^ient inhabitant* of Great Tartary, as the 
geographers call it ; that is, that great ex-^ 
teiit of territory between the mountains of Si«^ 
beria and the Eaft-Indies- from the river 
Oural to Mongolia, one part of which is 
now comprehended m Soongarla^^ Thefe 
hordes are at prefent in pofieffion of no more 
than this part of their ancient co^intry, fitu- 
ated towards the foudi-weft, in Boucharia^ 
Yhiva, and fome other finall ftates there- 
about, in early times the Tartars and Mon« 
gols were governed by but one fovei*eign, 
who ruled over the urdted nati6ns : but^ after 
the death of Kan Ogus^ the fiate was dif-^ 
membered. Kan Tfchingui^ fmbdued the 
greateft number of thefe hordes^ and founded 
in them the Tartarian monarchy, where he 
reigned, according to the Chriftian sera,^ 
from the year 1204 to the year 1229.' He 
extended his conquefts from the banks of the 
Cafpian beyond mount Caucafus^ to the 
Euxine fea« 

On the death of Tfchinguis,^ his fons 
and the nobles of the empire divided his 

conqucfts^ 
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,C(iniquefts> and every one endeavoured to en- 
krge what fell to his lhare« The moft fa- 
mdus ambngft the deicetidantd of Tfchinguis 
WaV Kan Bathi^ Y^ho, towards the middle of 
^he Xlllth century, by his prudence, valour^ . 
jgbod fortune^ and feverity, has obtained 
a dillit^iihed reputation. He fettled a 
horde near the river Ourjal, called Adfchik 
by the Tartars^ and by others Yaik; this 
horde coiififted of feveral feparate fepts which 
Bathi had the addrefs to unite : it is ftill 
caUed the Great Horde, and by the Ru]£ani 
the Golden Hordes With this liorde Bathi 
fubdued the Bulgarian empire upon the 
Volga^ out of whofe ruins he formed tht 
Idngdoms of Kafan and Aflrachan* He 
made himfelf mailer of a part of the Ruffian 
empire, a great way beyond the borders of 
which h^ penetrated to the terror of Poland 
and other neighbouring ftates. In the year 
1240 the incurfions of the Tartars into 6i« 
lefia brought a total ruin upon the mines of 
that country. After him^^^ towards the end 
of the XlVth century, Tamerlan diftinguilhcd - 
himfelf by his numerous armies, by his vie-* 
lories^ and the devaftations he fpread around 

B 4f him 



ft TARTAk NATIONS. 

him every wh^re, without excepting even the 
Tartar hordes^ The Tartars give Tamerlan 
the furname of Temir Akfchakalj which fig- 
nifies Old Man of Iron^ or White^ Beard r)f 
Iron. The principal part of Southern Siberia 
was feized on by the h^rde of Kirgui. Wher?- 
cver the Tartars came they not only fub- 
diied the former' inhabitants, but deftroyed 
the greateft number of them ; or drove them 
from their temperate regions, and obliged 
,them to fee'k a flicker from oppreflion in lefs* 
hofpitable climes. To maintain and people 
the conquered provinces it was ncceffary to 
fend thither Tartar colonies; which occa- 
fioned an almoft total tranfplantation and 
migration of the races of the Mogols and 
Tartars. 

• * » 

It was not till the begianing of the XVth 
ceritury that the Tartarian power began to 
give way. The Golden Horde was weakened 
l)y inteftine di^ifions ; and, notwithftanding 
"the horde of Noga'is availed itfelf of this, 
by increafing its people and extending its 
territory, yet they were often conquered 
by the Ruffians and Chinefe ; till about the 

■ . • middle 
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middle-of the XVIth centuiy, when tliic arms 
of the Ruffians were coinpietely viftotious, 
and the immerife empire of the Tartars finally 
fubverted. Tzar Ivan Vaffilievitfch the 
Great, after having conquered the Tartarian 
kingdoms of Kafan and Aftrachan, the foritiier 
in 1552,. and the other in 1554, made them 
provinces of his empire, and proceeded to 
extend his conqu'efts pver Siberia, where Kan 
Koutfchoum reigned. 

At prefent the number of independent Tar- 
tarian hprdes is not great. They confift of 
only thofe that ftill inhabit the fouth-weft 
part of the ancient Great Tartary, towards 
the frontiers of Perfia, of India, and of Soon- 
garia, the Great Horde of the Kirguifians, 
the Boucharians, the GJhivinfes, the Karar- 
kalpaks, the Troughmenes, the Tafchken- 
tians, the Tourkoftans, and the Aralians. 
l^fides thefe, there are ftill feveral hordes of 
Nogais Tartars near the Black fea, which, 
by the peace concluded between Ruffia and 
the Porte in 1774, were declared independent 
on the Ottomkn domiiiion> as well as 
the Tartars of the ¥intiieA t^d^thoti -^t 
<' Beifarabia. 
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Bei&rabia. But all thefe hordes are fo feebll^ 
that they are obliged ro feek the pr6tedion of 
each others Or of their neighbours, as cir* 
iciimftanbes dired; Thb ^her htirdes arte 
jpartly iubje&ls and partly allies to RuiHa^ tht 
Ottoman Porte, the Great Moguls Chinai 
and Perfia^ ejfpecially before the troubles of 
this laft kihgdomi Thofe hordes alone that 
acknowii^dge obedience to kuifia aire the ob- 
jeft of the preient undertakingi 

The Tarbrian hatiohs cftabliflied within 
the empire bf RuJEa dwell along thie horth-^ 
lehi coaft bf the Cafpiati fea ahd the Euxme^ 
thb northern fide of Mount Caucafus, the 
Steppes (thofe vaft. defeiris extending from 
the eafternmoft part of the river Oural 
quit6 to Soongaria), the whole Touthern fidii 
of the lail-mehtioned riVer^ the mountains and 
frontiers of Siberia towards the fputh, thd 
Steppes which reach frwn the river Tobol to 
the Other fide of the Yenifei ; and^ laftly, t^e 
deferts^ fituated toward the middle of the 
Leiiai It is, moreover, to be remarked, that 
a confiderable number of Tartar colonies are 
iiiftrilDrtttcd among the ^bitations of th^ 

Rufiiansj 



kuffians, efpecially in the governments <rf 
Kafan, Orenburgh^ and Tcibolfk: Near the 
Venifei are ftill to be feen remnants of dif^ 
ferent people, whofe manner of liffe and par-^ 
ticular fcuftoms hare great refemblance with 
thofe of the Tartars ; but they are njiftaken. 
who imagine them to be Tartars of Krafj 
noyarik. Without reckoning thefe laft, of 
Whdm the number is but fmall, the Tartars 
taken in general are^ . next to the Ruffians^ 
the moft numerous people of the empirp; 

The Tartars hiive been in poffcffion of all 
the countries above-^mentioned, at leaft th€ 
greateft part of each, ever fince the Tartarian 
empire was in its fplendour, and all of them 
abound in monuments of former powen Re^ 
mains of ditches and ramparts are frequently 
met with, which heretofore either furrounded 
fmall towns now quite demolifhed, or were 
defigned for the defence of <famps^ forts, 
or caftles, the veftiges of which are often to 
be difcovered upon the fpot, as well as other 
traces of decayed importance^ The Ruffians 
give all thefe ruins the name oi gorodifcbt/cbe^ 
iittle towns demolilhedd Many of them are 
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in tolerable prefervation, and make fomc fi- 
.gur6 even at prefeht. Th^Jlabode or Tarta- 
rian fuhurb of Kafimof, on the Oka, feems 
to have been the refidence of fome kan. In 
the midft of the rums of that city is a found 
and elevated tower, called in their language 
Mifqutry a fort of temple, or building deftined 
to -devotion ; befides this, here are evidently 
the walls of a palace ; and, in one of the 
'tnafaretSy or burial places, is a very confidc- 
rable maufoleum : all which edifices are built 
of hewn ftone and bricks. From an Arabic 
infcription we lesfrn that the kan of Schagali 
was buried there in the ^dzd. year of the 
hegira, or the 1520th of the Chriftian chro- 
nology. Near Mount Caucafus are ftill very 
confiderable remains of Madfchar, a cele- 
brated city of former times. In the environs 
of Aftrachan the ruins of ancient Aftrachar^ 
are very vifible ; and the rubbifli and ram- 
parts of another refpeftable town ftill exift 
near Tzaritzin on the left ftiore of the Volga. 
A little below the mouth of the Kama, which 
empties itfelf into the above-mentioned river, 
are many fuperb monuments of the ancient 
'City Biaighimova • or Bulgari, confifting of 
' • ' towers. 
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TARTAR NATION a. 13 

towers, mofqucs, .houf^s,' and fepulchres,. 
air built of ftone or brick. Tht oldeft epi- 
taphs have been there more than eleven ccn-. 
tunes, and the moft modern at leaft four hun- 
dred years. Not ; fair . from hence, on the 
Tf<iherem.tfcham % are found ruin^ fomewhat 
more injured by the depredations qf timei: 
they are thofe of Boulymer, an ancient and 
very' confidejrable city of the Bulgarians, 
which aftertvards, falling to the Tartars, they' 
efei5ted upon its ruins the fmall town* of 
Bilyairlk. In the fortrefs of Kafanis amonu*- 
ment 6f the ailcient Tartarian kingdom of 
that name. Its iofty walls are fo. brOad that^ 
theyferye at prefcrit for ramparts; the turr 
rets of which, as well as the old palace of the- 
kari, are built of hewn ftohe.' Afceriding the 
river Kafanka, we meet with epitaphs* and the 
ftrpng ramparts of the old Kafan. Near the 
Oufa are cemeteries full 6f innumerable in* 
fcriptions, and feyeral fepulchral vaults. 
The ramparts of Sibir,:.th'e ancient capital 
of Tartary, are ftill feen about Tobolflc 
upon the Irtifch. The lofty walls of Ton- 

* A little river that runsinto the Volga- 

toura 



14 TARTAR NATIONS. 

toura appear yet in the Barabsi f i and neav 
fi»^ mouth of the Qural are the ditches of the 
pity Siratfchik,' Nqt to mention a great 
number of pther fepulchre^ and ruins pf Si- 
beria ; and efpepially all thoff that are to be 
met with in the defert of K^irguis, which 
abounds in tjjie relics of opulent cities. 

, The' conilitutiq^i and political (late of th^ 
Tartarian nations with refpedt to, the empire 
cf RuiEajj are effentially the fame with thofe 
of the Finniih nations. The Tartars are a 
frse people, apd are permitted peaceably to 
enjoy the co.nftitution ^f their anceftors. 
They eled their own chiefs always • from 
among themfelv?s; and generally out of 
their nobility, which cohfifls c^ princes def- 
cended in S direft line from Tfchlnguis, 
, Bathi, and others of their ancient foyereigns,; 
who Jiave tendered themf<?lves famous by 
their great exploits. At the beginning of 
their fubjeftion they paid the crown of Ruffia 
the fame tribute they had done before to their, 
ancient kans ; but fince that time they have: 

♦ A little giilph in the river Om. 

I 
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5»A115'AR NATIONS- 15 

been much relieved, and their taxes are re- 
gulated qow ^ccofding to. circuniftances and 
the ability of the people, The Tafqk ot 
tribute is in general very moderate j and 
' f here are fome whoie fettlenient? of them, 
>ho, iijftcad pf paying tribute, perform mi-: 
litary fervij^ in quality of Kofaks ; and the 
bordcs that are in allianc:^ qr under prqtedioii 
pirither ferve nor pay; 

It ne^d only to be obferved, widi refpeft 
to their manner of life, that the wandering, 
Tartars f, as well as the ftationary -f^, have 
an inexpreffible veneration for the cuikxns of 
their anceftors. The ancient oriental fimpli- 
city is. therefore perfe&ly preferved among 
themi^ y^ith lt;s infeparable concomitants, 
frugality, and parfiipiony. Qreat: oeconomy is 
confpicuous intheiy manners, their habita- 
tions. their food, and their drels« Thofe 
that are ricii have nq train propqrtionate to 

* By a wandering people is meant fqch as live oi| 
the produce of their flocks ancf herds, and change, 
their fitiiation as they confiune the pafturage of ihc 
lands about them. 

* Thicfe have' fixe4 abodes, and maintain them- 
jclvcs by agricultuiti i^c, 

theiif 
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their fortune, and the reft never incur an ex- 
pence which it would be inconvenient to them 
to difcharge. In like manner the old national 
pride of the Tartars is maintained at this day 
in all Its vigour. It is not only the great that 
boaft of their genealogies; but eVen ^ the 
meaneft people, however deftitute of educa- 
tion, warm their imagination with raptures on 
the ancient fplendor of the Tartarian empire, 
and often break out in wifhes and ardent 
longings f6r the re-eftablifhment of their 
former power ; of the fincerity of which their 
reiterated and bloody contefts with the 
Bafchkirs are fo many proofs. This is pro- 
bably one chief motive why the government 
excludes* from the raagiftracy and the higher 
ranks in the army all the jflationary Moham- 
medan Tartars, amongft whom are men of 
great capacity,' deficient neither in cou- 
rage or tmderftanding. As to the Pagan 
Tartars, their perfedt ignorance renders -them 
fcarcely fit for obedience, much lefs for 
command. 

The whole race of , Tartars fpeak the 

Tourouk or Tourkiih language, which they 

• I call 
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call the Tourkoftan. The Mohammedans, 
who learn it young, both fpeak and write it 
in an uniform and correct manner. Thfey 
inake ufe of the Arabic alphabet j ^nd all 
their devotions and religious adts are in that 
language, though but a few of their priefts 
fpeak it; Whenever they intend to write 
neatly they ufe a pen made of a reed, and a 
fort of Chinefe ink, the compofition of which 
is as follows : they burn a quantity of millet 
to a coal, and then mix it with lamp-black 
and gum-water* The language of the Tar- 
tars is rich, flexible, and mellifluous ; they 
fpeak very low, and with a tone or cadence* 
The Pagan Tartsgrs have neither fchools nor 
writing ; for which reafon their language fuf* 
fers much, is confidefably mixed with thofc 
of their neighbours, has degenerated into fo 
many different diale&s, and undergone fuch 
alterations, that they can hardly underfland 
the other Tartars^ or be underftood by them* 
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TARTARS of KASAN and 
ORENBURG. 

WHEN the Ruffians made themfelves 
maft^rs of the kmgdiwn of Kafan, 
and incorporated it into their empire, a great 
number of Tartars had been difperfed by the 
war, and fuch as had not taken arms ran in 
crouds to the Tartarian ftates not yet fub* 
dued, whereby the kingdom of Kafan under* 
went a greater alteration than the other con* 
quered countries ; for the hordes of the Tartars 
that remained at Kafan, and thofe of the old 
inhabitants who returned afterwards to their 
country, were intermixed with thofe of the 
colonifts from the Ruffian nation. The go- 
vernment of^Kafan comprehends Permia and 
the provinces along the Viaitka, neither of 
which made any part of the ancient kingdom 
of Kafan ; but the Tartars are at prefent dif- 
perfed over all the government, though the 
greateft nunibLr are about the environs of 
the city. The Tartars of this government 

are 
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KASAN AND ORENBURO. 19 

are reckoned at above ten thoufand males* 
They occupy two confiderable flabodes^ 
or fuburbs of the city of Ka£in; ox^ 
of which is cmbelliflied with two mofques^ . 
built of Hone, and feveral mjguirs^ or 
very high round towers, the remams of 
the ancient city z the pther flabode con- ' 
taing two houfes of devotion, built of 
wood, and called medfqbeds by the Tartars. 
All the other Tartars of this government 
dwell in feparate villages, at fmall diilances 
from each other, and bounded by thofe of 
theRi^an's* 



Ip proportion as the RufSans proceeded in 
their conquefts, the vanquiihed Tartars bc# 
came fenfible of the mildnefs of their fway,, 
tftid the fecurity th^y found in the eiyoyment 
of their civil and religious conftitution ; 
^hich made them never think afterwards of 
0, farther difperfion« Many Tartars of Kafan 
-in fubjedion to Ruffia have heretofore 
changed their former habitations by per^ 
mtffion of the government, and gone to liv« 
in other parts more agreeable to them : thefc 
migradons have doubtlefs increafed the dif- 

C 2 periion. 



20 TARTAR NATIONS. 

perfion, and augmented the number of cola-' 
nies in the circumjacent governments, efpe-* 
dally in thofe of Orenburg, Tobollk, and a 
part of Voronefch. Thefe emigrants gene- 
rally take the name of the provinces and 
rivers where they fix their habitations : but 
their mode of living and their. faith are the 
fame with thofe of the Tartars of Kafan ; fo 
that in this work they will be comprehended 
together. 

Care .mvift be taken not to confound the 
Tartars of Orenburg-Kafan with the Kirgui- 
fians, and the other hordes of this govern- 
ment, who lead a paftoral life. The forriier 
bear fimply the name of Tartars of Oren- 
burg, or Tart^s of Oufa,- inhabiting the 
city and lines of Orenburg on the river Ou* 
ral; part of them being fcattered about^ 
others affembled into particular flabodes ; 
fome inhabiting villages belonging to themj 
and others found in the little, town of Kar- 
gala fituate on the. river Sakmara, eighteen 
verfts from Orenburg. In thi§ place is a 
colony of Tartars of, Kafan, firft fettled in 
1755, by the orders of Saik, their elder^ or 

chief. 
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chief, which fo early as the year 1773 paid 
the tax for 2 1 60 males. The place is rich, 
having four medfcheds, or chapels, and a 
number of pretty large ftone-houfes ; though 
in the country round about it is very uncom- 
mon to meet with a houfe of that material. 
The Tartar citizens and villagers of Oufa are 
ancient emigrants from Kafan, and tolerably 
numerous, In the province of Orenburg- 
Ifet there has been, for a century paft, a co* 
lony which takes its name from the little 
river Itfchkih, and occupies feveral villages^ 
In the government of Voronefch are Tartars 
of Kafan, who live in a flabdde of their own 
near Kafimof, and other fmall colonies of 
them, as well at Aftrachan and Tobolfk, 
^fperfed amongft the Ruffians, but chiefly 
among other Tartars. The number of thofc 
of Orenburg-Kafan is greater than thofe of 
Kafan properly fo called; and the other 
difpei:fp4 colonjes are not inferipr to the 
Jatter. 

Kafan, the capital of the kingdom of that 
aaq^e, takes its appellation from a kettle ♦, 

* Kafan fignifies a keitje ia the Tartarian lan- 

C 2 which 
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which a fervant of Kan Altin Bek, the foun- 
der of the city, let fall into the little river 
Kafanka, in endeavouring to get water for 
his mafter. Thefe Tartars agree that they 
are not an original people, but fprung 
from a mixture of warriors who formerly fet- 
tied in thefe parts, with other ftrangers whom 
the commerce of the place had brought thi- 
ther, of whom the greater number were 
Nogais Tartars. 

The mien and charafter of the Tartars of 
Kafan, and of tbofe derived from them, are 
very uniform, and may ferve for the charac- 
teriftic marks of all the Mohammedan Tar- 
tars in their neighbourhood, A tall man is 
rarely met with among them : they are ccwn- 
mdnly lean, have a fmall fice, a frelh com- 
plexion, a little nofe, fmall mouth and eyes, 
which laft are generally black ; a Iharp look, 
deep cbefnut-coloured hair, which is lank, 
and turns grey long before old age, Fo^the 
, moft part they are well-made ; their fprightly 
manner, ftraight Ihape, and modeft or timid 
mien, give them a certain very agreeable 
air. 

They 
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They arp haughty and jealous of their ho» 
nour, but pf a very middlipg capacity ; neg-^ 
' ligent, without being lazy ; apt at every 
fert of haadicraftj fond of neatnefs; given 
to fobriety, frugality, and compaffion, Thefe 
virtues they acquire by education, and the 
precepts of their religion, tg whi<?h they ar^ 
zealpufiy attached. 

The Tartarian women are of a wholefomc 
compkiSion rather than handfpm^ ; of a good 
cqnftitution | and from their earlieft infancy ' 
are acouftomed to v labour, ^etireppient, mo» 
defty^ and fubmiffidn. 

The Tartars of Kafan, as well as the othey 
Mohammedan Tartars who live amongil 
them, take a diflinguilhf d q^itc of the educa^ 
tiw of thpir gluldren. They habituate their 
youth to labour^ to fobriety, and to a flridt 
obfervance of the other manners of their an* 
ceftors. They are ^avight tp read and write, 
and are inflru&ed in the Arabic tongue and ^he 
principles of their religion* The parents 
think they Ihould coi^mit a great 9rime 

C 4 wei^CJ 
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were they to negledt the inftruftion of their 
children; for which reafon .even the 
fmalleft village has its medjChed or chapel, 
its ichool aud moula or ^riefl, and alfo 
it8 abyjs or fchool-maflen It is true 
thefe priefts and fchool-mafters are not 
always very deeply learned in the Arabic 
language, being often taken from the plough- 
tail, and commonly obliged to earn their- 
maintenance by their labour. Jn the 11a- 
bodes and great villages there is a fchool 
for girls ; who, befides the inftruftions above- 
mentioned, are taught fomething of hiftory. 
The beft Tartarian academies in the Ruffian 
empire axe thofe of Kalan, Tobolik, and 
Aftrachan, which are under the direftipn of 
the GagounSy or high priefts. It is not un- 
common to find fmall collections of hiftori* 
cal anecdotes in MS. iji the huts of the 
boors; and their merchants, befides what 
thefe little libraries contain, are pretty ex- 
tenfively acquainted with the hiftory of their 
own people, and that of the circumjacent 
ftates, with the antiquities of each. Such as 
chufe to advance themfelves in theology, en^ 
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ter themfelves in the fchools - of Bougbacia^ . 
iiP'hich are more complete than th? others* 

The chronology of the Mohammedans,: 
and confequently that alfo of the Tarters o£ 
Kai'an, begins at the epoch of the flight of 
Mohamm-d, to which the Arabians give the 
name of Hegira, This epoch falls in the 
586th year of the Chriftian asra : fo that the 
prefent year 1 779 with us is with the Tartars 
the year 1193. Their new year begins in 
the month of .March, on the day of thd yer-* 
nal equinox ; and the whole difpofition of 
their calendar is according to the revolutions 
of the moon, which is the bafis of their 
chronology^ On account of the trade carried 
on with foreigners they have invented names 
for the months of our calendar : March, for 
inilance, they call Hamet ; April, Sawjr, &c. 
Dioumae\ or Friday, is the firft day of the , 
week. 

The Tartar citizens of Kafan, Orenburg^ 
and other govermpents, carry on commerce, 
and exercife feveral trades ; they have even 
fome mapufaj^orjies* Their manner of deal* 
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ufg^ as well as that of moil of the Orientals, 
is by. way of barter; coin is very rarely fcen 
among them, and bills of exchange never; 
for which reafon at all purchafes and fales 
die merchant or his clerk muil be perfonally 
ptefent ; (6 that they are often obliged to be 
from home for a year or twp^ and often longer. 
Jburnies of this ibrt are always undertaken ia 
parties, which are called karavans. The Tartars 
arc not in gencrd very enterprifing; but, 
as they extend their connexions by partners 
asd clerks, many of them carry on a great deal 
•f bufinefs, which their parfimonious way of 
life renders very lucrative^ The Tartars of 
Kaian, and efpecially thofe of Kargala^ tranfaid: 
the ttioft confiderabie part of the trade .of 
Orenburg, Tisoitzk, and generally fpeaking all 
Sf^ which the:Kirguifes, the Bougharians, and 
^irer Afiatic nations, are jconcerned. At 
Kaian they make a trade of preparing yai^tis^ 
and goat-lkins ^ : a great deal of foap is like* 
wife made there. The flioe-makers worjs; 

* This term properly iignines.a pair of anything, 
and is ufed here be'caufe two ikins arc always jqined 
Together. 

f This: is what we ipall in England .^rwvd- 
luub^r* 

*- • only 
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only in Morocco-leather^ ahd they embroider 
the bulkins with gold. They cari^y on fcver^ 
jmechanical ^trades, ^ which they are vcrf 
expert; but as their maintehfmce requireft 
only little gains, they do not tremble theai- 
felves much with handicraft cmploymentt, 
which are the lefs needful, as, from their 
ccmftitution and manner of life, they difpenfe 
with many things which we are accufiomed 
to think ncceffaries. 



The villages of the& people comprehend 
from ten to one hundred farnas. Every vil- 
lage knows its own hiftory, and the generality 
of them have it in writing. Thefe villagei 
were at firft compofed of troops of waiader*- 
ing ihepherds^ like thofe of the Bulgarians^ 
but, being drawn gradually clofer together 
by fucceiSve population, they found them- 
felves under the neceffity of cultivating 
the earth, and building fixed habitations. 
The prefcnt race of them are very good huf- 
bandmen, and agriculture is the principal 
occupation of the greateft( part of them. 
They never leave their fields fallow; for 
which reafon they ufe more manure than the 

Ruf. 
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Ruffians. They have a particular predii 
]ed:ion for the cultivation of bees : many of 
them are perfed: mailers of this part of rural 
GBConomy^ and reap great profit from it» 
Generally fpeaking every village contains a 
good number of tanners, flioe-makers, tay- 
lors, dyers, fmiths, and carpenters. The 
laborious females fpin, and make cloth from 
the fleeces of their flocks, and thread from 
hemp of their own cultivation. Th^ 
women of Ouralikoi-gorodok make a fine 
camlet, called armaik, of camel's hair, 
without dying. The frame on which they 
weave it is like that on which the Ruffian 
boors make garters. The woof is tied round 
a ftick fixed in the earth, and by means 
pf a lever they make half the threads of 
the woof rife and fall alternately. As the 
Huff advances the weaver fits upon it, and 
thus ferves inftead of a cylinder or roller^ 

Their taxes confift in a very moderate ca- 
pitation on the men, and in fumifliing fome 
recruits; inftead of which fevcral of them 
ferve as kofaks. 

The 
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.The houfes '6f the citizens' and villajgers 
are alike, in every thing but fize and orna-\ 
ment. Some are built of ftone; but the 
greateft number of balks. "Every room hasl 
zvi ifchouval or chimney, and ah ouroundouk. 
<irbench, which. occupies one third or even. 
' half of the. place. Such as are rich have 
glafs-windows, but fmall ; others make panetf 
of the Ruffian ^«J^ ^ : the poor make their 
windows, or rather hovers, of fifli-ikih, Qt 
oiled paper or rags. The huts of thefe lat- 
ter confift only of one chamber, opening 
into the ftreet, and covered" with a roof jn 
the form of a cube. As this room is like-, 
jvife their kitchen, it contains generally. 2^ 
raifed hearth of bricks. A \ farm compre^ 
hends, befides this room, feveral little in^r 
gazines or bams apart from each other, aiui 
fome ijftabling, but never inclofed in a yard. 
The Tartar villages are made up of feveral 
imall huts, called j^wr/j by the Ruffians -f. ^ 

* Mica memiranacea. 

f Ttwrts ig a Tartarifin word ; and in that latf- 
MS^?^S^ iignifie» fimply a habitation ; but as they arc 
commonly fo mean, its prefent idea is that of huts 
and hovels miferably m^de. 

The 
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The moveables of thefe Tartars are, for 
the moft part, only tuch as are neceflary to 
the real wants of life. Their catalogue of 
kitchen and table furniture is very Ihort i 
they take their tea without much preparation} 
and have but few utenfils of agriculture and 
j^echanics. A cheft or two, fome darpet^ 
^nd pieces of felt, mats made et the 4>ar^ 
of trees, with which they cover 'their broad 
benches inilead of beds, with a few chairtf 
and tables, are all the 'furniture to be feen in 
their houfes. Some of the principal people 
have indeed ftufied cufhionsand pillows on 
their fleeping-benches ; and as for chairs and 
tables, though mentioned among their goods^ 
they are only fecn in towns ; and even there 
never but in the houfes of fuch as have bu& 
tiefs with foreigners. 

All the Tartars of Kafan^ as indeed the 
gen^erality of the Mohammedan Tartars, ihave 
the head, leaving only whifkers and a little 
Jbeard upon the chin« They wear linen fliirts^ 

wide troupers, bootikins ^' of fkin ; inftead 

- ■ - . .... 

* CaUed itgfyli, • 
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of which the poor wear flioes made of bark* 
The reft of their cloathing is a loofe and 
light gown *, an upper coat long and wide^ 
after the eaftern manner, with long lleeves 
ending in a point generally open within fide 
the^ elbow to flip the hand through; and on 
the outfide of all they fix the belt in which 
they wear the fabre. The head is covered 
with a leather cap ^^ over which they we^r 
another ibrtof cap, flatter, and turned up all 
round with a padded ftuff; A knife and a 
tobacco pipe are feftened to the fword-belt. 
The under garments of the poor are made 
tither of linen or nankeen J, while thofe of 
the rich are of filk or gold and filver fluffs : 
the outermoft are of fine or coarfe cloth, 
fometim^^ With facings, and fometimes with* 
out. Some even wear laCe upon them; and 
thofe that have wherewithal face their capji 
with gdld embroidery and mount their fabre^ 
with filver. 

f Kikfchej in the Tartarian langu^e* 
% The Ruffians call this Cbinefe ibff khal^ know^ 
Id Englaad und^ the name of Nankeen. Kim fig- 
Aifies alio in the ilui&aii lac^iuage a CUtttlc. HeJdkGt 
Cathay was the old name of Cbipk. 

6 The 
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• The drefs of the married women in all thtf 
tuitions where the cuftom of buying their 
wives prevails, is more coflly than that of the 
girls : becaufe the ornaments of the wife do 
honour to the hufband, whereas thofe of the 
girls would be fo much clear lofs to the 
parents* The whole drefs of the Tartarian 
women refembles in great meafure that of 
the men, efpecialljr as to fliirts, trowzers, 
ftockings, bootikins and flippers, upper and 
.under garments, only that the half boots of 
the ,women are pointed at the toes, and the 
cut of their cloaths fomewhat differentif In 

fummer the habit of the women is like that of 

... « 

the Tfcheremiffes ; for the defcription of 
which fee before * under their article. 

With refpedt to food, they differ a little 
from' the manners of their forefathers; but 
inComparabfy lels tfean we Europeans do/ 
Gruel, various mefles made of flour, and 
bread, have been introduced in proportion as^ 
they made 2t progrefsih agriciultiire. Several 
of them plant cabbages, pulfe, and all forts 
of greens and roots in their gardens : others 

* Voi: I. p. 73, 74. 

contend 
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ioiitent theiiifelV-es with the v^ctables that 
the earth prdkiuCes df itfclf. Their tfcbqu^ 
reks are cakes^ unleavened^ and baked upon 
the hearth : leavened bread arid paftry are 
i'ery rarely in ufe even amcmgft the rich. 
Rice porridge and the like eompofe their ot- 
dinary mefs," The kotirmatfch of the Tartars^ 
<or the parched com of antiquity, fpoken of in 
fcripture *, is very much in ufe among them 
even at this day. It is either wheat/ rye, 
barley. Or Tufkifli coni'f'j parched at the 
fire and then brayed in a mortar, and either 
eaten in that ftate or boiled, or in porridge 
with water or milk. The tolkan is a delicacy 
witli the Tartars, made Of this kourmatfch, 
kneaded with butter, and fried or baked 
in the oven; 

, The Koran fpedfies what aninials are purcf^ 
and permits the Tartars tb eat camels,' horfe!^, 

* ^nd Boa%, faid unto htr^ At meal-time come 
ihou hither^ and eat of the breads and dip thy morfel 
in the vinegar, And J^e fate tejide the reaper i\ and hi 
reached her parched corh^ and Jhe did eat and was 
fufficed^ and left. Ruth ii. 14, 

+ Zea mays^ Linnai. 

Vol. II; D horned 
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horned cattle^ all forts of great, game and 
fallow deer,' iheep and goats, mountain-rats^ 
the birds of the field and for^ft, with all forts 
bf poultry and fifli : at the fame time, theit 
law forbids them to touch any of thefe ani- 
mals that have died of ficknefs or have been 
ftrangled ; on which account the Tartars cut 
the throats of fuch creatures as they catch iH 
ihares, taking care to cover with earth the 
blood ' they fhed : there are great numbersj, 
however, that pay no attention to thefe fw- 
malities# The impure animals whofe ufe thie 
Koran prohibits are all carnivorous ianimals 
and all birds of prey, hogs, amphibious 
creatures, infefts, and every kind of worm ; 
yet honey they may eat* Before all otho* 
flefli they prefer that of the colt ; and,, among 
all the dilhes prepared of flefli, they are moft 
fond of the 'bijharrmky or five-finger difli : 
It is a fort of hafli made of fat meat chopped 
and ftewed, which they eat with the fingers, 
without fork or fpoon ; and from this cuftom 
k takes its name of five-finger difli. The 
Tartar citizens whp eat it with fpoons call 
it narin. They ufe no feafoning to any of 
their diflies; but, when they wifli to make 
4 smy 
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any thing uncoaimonly nice, they add greafe 
or butter to it. They drink milk alone, ot 
with flour or oatmeal^ and with the teft they 
make butter and cheefe. On a journey they 
put four milk into bags, for the purpofe of 
letting the whey run off, and turn the curd to 
different ufes. 

Water is the common drink of the Tartars 
of Kafan ; with which even the rich are fatis- 
fied : fometimes they drink millc, tea, and 
broths. It is very rare that any of them keep 
horfes enough for the purpofe of ufing mare's 
milk. They cannot difpenfc with tea; buc 
their manner of preparing it is very different 
from ours. ^ They boil it in open pots with 
milk and water; and, after having feafoned 
it with butter and fait, they drink it quite 
hot out of china or wooden cups. 

The Koran interdifts the ufe of fermented 
liquors; confequendy wine, fpirlts, and beer: 
nevertheJefs the Tartars,, as well as the 
greateft part of the nations of the world, find a 
certain pleafure in intoxication ; hence it is, 
that many of them are not very fcrupulous 

D 2 on 
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on this head, and think a fmall tranfgreffiofl 
of the law in this particular can never be a 
fatal crime. But all of them without ex- 
ception, and without the dread of com* 
mitting the fmalleft fault, make ufe of mead *. 
The common fort of this liquor is made of 
oatmeal, flour, and honey, fermented toge- 
ther, and then put into a folution of honey, 
diluted with feven times its own quantity of 
hot water* The mead thus prepared, they 
fill up the cafk with the folution of honey as 
they draw it for ufe ; fo that it lafts them a 
long time. Their eiran is another kind of 
mead, made of honey, whey, and wild 
cherries, beaten together ^. They have, 
moreover, an intoxicating liquor called by them 
halbufariy compofed of yeaft, meal, and hops, 
which they put by to ferment. All of them, 
men and women, rich and poor, fmoke to- 
bacco in the greateft imaginable excefs. 

The Tartars of Kafan, as well as moll of 
the Mohammedan Tartars, are very polite 

* Afehaby in their language.. 
f Cerafus pumilay Linn. 

both 
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both among one another and towards 
Grangers, Theif manner of falutation is by 
mutually taking hold of both the hands, and 
Ikying, while they grafp them in each other, 
Salom Malikom, feace be with thee! to 
which the other replies, Malikom Salom, 
With thee be peace ! It is not their cuftom on 
thefe occaiions to uncover the head. 

Only a fmall number even of the rich lleep 
upon feather beds : the ufual manner is to put 
a piece of felt or carpeting upon the bench 
which goes round the room, and fo lie down 
upon it. Very few . of them have pillows, 
and they never take off all their cloaths 
when they go to fleep. 

The Koran enjoins them a cleanlinefs 
which they carry to excefs. They are obliged 
to walh themfelves all over feveral times 
every day ; and, for fear of contraddng any 
impurity by the natural excretion of urine, 
they perform this adt fitting on their heels. 
They obferve, likewife, many other rules of 
cleanlinefs. 

D 3 They 
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They commonly make four meals a day, at 
which their bengh fcrves them for table and 
chairs, for on this they place themfelves 
round the diflies, each perfon fitting on his 
heels after the oriental manner.. They make 
ablutions and fay prayers at the beginning and 
end of ajl thdr meals. 

In the families of thofc that are m eafy 
circumftances the women lodge and eatapart^ 
The women of fafliion arc covered with a 
veil whenever they ap'pear in the flrects ;\aild 
even at home they never are vifibls unlcfs 
when the hulband means to do the honours of 
his hcufe, and to fliew a very particular re» 
fpeft to his guefts. The lower rank qf women' 
and fervahts are leis retired^, and walk about 
publicly, ■ ' . 

• , 

Old men of irreproachable characters are 
held in great veneration among the Tartars ; 
and as the beard turns grey very early in life 
with them; akjchakal or grey-beard is an- 
bonourable title which they confer upon fuch 
g9 are wife and pnident. They are fond of 

afkiqg 
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asking advice of tbefe ^kfchakals^ whether ia 
ip^tter^ of marriage, or any other fubjed of 
n^gOQiation^ They fupply the place of 
pripfts, have always preference and prece- 
dienpe^ aud a|:e the arbitrators in all difputes^ 

It is well knoxy^nthat theKoran allows of po- 
lygamy^ fo that the faithful take no n^ore thaa 
four wives; who all enjoy the fame rights, hav- 
ing each a cl^m to the carefles of the huf* 
b^d in turn. In marrying they confult their 
intereft and the principles of .ogconomy, 
thouc:h they neeledl not the inducement^' 
which pleafiire affords. The purchafe ai\d 
maintenance of wives is expenfive, :axvi feve- 
ral women in a houfe toge^r difturb tljc 
pe^ce of the family ; for which 4reaibn t}iR. 
greateft part have but one wife, ,; the rich- 
often take two, fome go fo far as three,, but 
very few will venture upon four. The cuf- 
ton> is to marry a fecond wife as fopa as the 
former ceafes to be young and fails In the; 
power to pleafe j nevertheleft ihe remains the 
principal wife, though the new one is in pof- 
teflion of the favour and affedtions of the 

P 4 hulband,^ 
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hufband, and fo of the reft that fucceed. 
Merchants, whofe bufinefs calls them from 
' city to city, mabtain a wife at evtry place 
where they have a houfe. Whenever one 
of thele wives follows amorous intrigues at 
the expence of her ambulatory fpoufe, he 
gives her up to the gallant, and takes to him- 
ftlf another. The author knew a Ghivinfian 
at Orciiburg who had thus difpoied of his 
eighth wifei and was already promifed to a 
ninth. Fathers are thought guilty of a fin 
in withholding their fons long from wedlock ; 
but many of them commit a real crime by a 
contrary cuilom in marrying them while they 
arc but boys. Notwithftandihg the great 
authority which parents have ' over their 
children, it feldom happens that they force 
their daughters into a union to which they 
arc averfc. 

As foon as the kiyou or fuitor has aikcd a 
girl of her father, he commiflions a marriage- 
broker to ftipulate exadly the kalynij or pur- 
chafe of the fair one. It is paid in cattle, 
money, and cloaths. AH the kinds of cattle 
^xc reckoned together, whence arifcs the 

faying 
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^ying among them, that the kylan or be- 
trothed coff fo many heads. In the go^ 
yenunents of Kafan and Orenburg the kalym 
is feidom under the value of 20 rubles, arid 
fometimcs it amounts to 500. However, the 
bride brings a portion, which amounts fome- 
times to a quarter, and fometimes to half, of 
the fum fhi^ has coft. 

A 

The efpoufals confift in a public declara- 
tion of the agreement made between the con- 
trasting parties, and then a moula repeats a 
prayer. The kalym is afterwards paid by" 
mftalments; while this time clapfes, the young 
man pays his court to the fair-one, and thefe 
yifits are called ^o/;?^ to the bofom^ 

The marriage ceremonies differ a little ac» 
cording to circumftances, and chiefly ac- 
cording to thofe of fortune. However, it is 
the general method among the Tartars that 
the lady muft firft defpoil the little centre of 
love of all its native fringe. This ceremony 
among the common people is performed the 
eveningbeforeby women who ihave the circum- 

vfcrcnce. 
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fer^ce with razors ; but thofe of a higher 
rank have Iparned how to pfopure axorr9five 
ointment, named fouragh,^^ fompofed, of 
orpim^nt and quick-lime ii^ixe^ with water. 
or QiU It is applied in the bath three or four 
times fucceifively j if a new growth appears,, 
they repeat the fame operation. ]^Iany, to 
rid themfelves of the inconvenience of per-- 
forming this requifite more than once, mag- 
naninioufly tear up all by the; roots.. The 
evening before the nuptials, the dam£el covers - 
herfelf with ^ veil, and her female compa-: 
nions come to deplore with her the ;^pproach-; 
ing alteration of her flate. A couple- of me^ 
fing a hymn on matrimony, -tl^e burden of 
which is to recommend this union as the nioft. 
defirable thing in the world. Then they 
make the girl £t down on a carpet, and 
c^nrry her thus into the young maigi's houfe, 
■where the rite is to be performed^ a^d wher^ 
the new relations are afiemblejd* 

At the celebration of the marriage, the' 
moula • aiks the . parties whether they have 

♦ The men ufe it likewife to fhorten their beards. 

takcA 
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taken the rcfolution of being wedded toge-* 
thcr ; ' to which they acifwer that t)iey arc fa 
refolvcd, and that all the requifites have beea 
adjufted between them. The moula repeats 
a prayer, and pronounces tHem to be man and 
wife^ . 

« 
The lofa of virgiftity before thefe propej^ 

preliminaries being reckoned a great ^e•^ 

proach, a young huib^ndwUo doe& not mind 

fecrecy on this head, on .not finding tbe.teiAi* 

menials thareof the next morning, or by. pre* 

trading not to have found 4them, may by thia 

means. :iobtaih an augmeo^poiifrf th^ dfm^P 

from the parents. 

The nuptial entertainments are atcom- 
panied with mufic and dancing, which often 
laft for ieveral days fucc^vely. The kobas is 
an inftrument peculiar to them : a fort o£ 
violin, open at top, in Ihape fomewhat like a 
gondola, having two firings made of hair, and 
is played upon with a fiddtejftick, by means of 
which, and being properly touched by the 
fingers, it produces the different notes. This 
inftrument is much lefs fonorous as well ag 

lefs 
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lefs ufed than the Ruffian balaleika, or guitar 
with two firings. The goufli of the Ruffians, 
or the horrizontal harp, with 1 8 firings of 
catgut, is alfo in ufe amongft the Tartars* 
The fongs of the Tartars of Kafan, and thofe 
who take after them, are comnionly compofed 
in blank y^rfe, but are very poetical and full 
of cxpreffion. The lovers compare each 
other i:o the fwcet crane apd the tender turtle, 
arid prefent them with their eyes, their eye- 
brows, &c^ The Tartarian melody is of 
the martial kind. Men and women, for the 
moft part, dance fcparately. Thofe of the 
former are briik and lively, but the dances of 
the fenqtaks are compofed only of flow and 
trailing fteps, with the hajids always held be-- 
fore the face. 

Sterility is a grekt dlfgrace to a wife, efpe-r 
cifilly when the hufband has more than one ; 
in that cafe, the barren woman is always 
defpifed by thofe that have children. A 
lying-in woman is impure till the return of 
thecuflomary figns of health, at which period 
ftie purifies herfelf by baths and prayers.. 
' The ' new-born, whether male or female, 

mufl 
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ttiuft be cati*ied within fevcil days to the 
tnoula, who WhJfpers a prayer into its ear^ 
gives it a name, arid then prays aloud* The 
prieft alftioft always gives the child the name 
of the lunation or month in which it is 
born : by this mean^ the whole nation would 
have but thirteen names for men and women 
among them, if the father did not take care 
to give the child the additional one of fomc 
relation ; a qeremony never omitted at the 
feilival dinner on the occafion« 

Gbadna of the circumcifion of boys is 
performed between the age of 6 and 15^ by 
an ahdal^ or man whofe buiinefs it is to cir^ 
cumcife. This is not accompanied by any 
religious ceremony. The abdal goes about 
the towns and villages to circumcife the little 
Tartars ; and in every place the rich pay for 
the poor : becaufe, it being a great Ihame to 
be uncircumcifed after the age of fifteen, 
there is great merit in this 2& of charity, 

• 

The priefts vifit fuch as are dangeroufly 

fick, and make them fay their prayers* 

The corpfes of both fexes are walhed, 

6 and 
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and then wrapped in alinen or cotton winding- 
ihcet, in fuch a manner that only the face .• 
is feen ; in this fituation they fprinkle it witk 
a folution of camphire. This dose^ the priefl: 
ties a label upon the breaft of the deceafed^ 
with this fentence in Arabic written on it : 
There is but one -God, and MohammeHs his 
propheU 

Their cemeteries are called aulyar^ ma/anet^ 
or kabyr, and are always without the villages^ 
and uninclofed. Men only attend the fu- 
neral : the body is carried in a coffin, with 
the head foremoft, but is put in the eartk 
without the coffin. The grave is five or fix 
feet deep, and always made from the north- 
weft to the fouth-eaft with a {pace on one.fide 
within it. In this little cavern they place the 
body in fuch a manner that none of the earth 
thrown in to fill up the grave may touch it ; 
for they thiak that in a very fliort time after 
the interment two angels come to lead the 
dead to judgement. . After the inhumation, 
the moula fays prayers, and the ground is 
replaced. For the three firft days it\ is not 
lawful to ixiakc a fire in the houfe of the de- 

ceafed. 
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Gcafed. During the four firft weeks folemii 
prayers muft be faid twice a day for the de- 
ceafed, from a belief that his trial is tranfafted 
within that fpace. One paffage in their ritual 
for this occafion, is ; GW, give him not over 
unto belly but Jhortly tranfplant him into 
Paradi/e ! 

The rich diftinguifli the graves ^f their 
family by ereftmg a little hut of balks, or 
by placing ftones round them ; others put 
pnly a poft with a Ihort infcription on it^ 
others again place a large ftone at the head on 
which they carve an epitaph, or fometimes 
they content themfelves with writing the 
refemblance of the fignature the deceafed was 
accuflomed to ufe. The fplendid times are 
pall in which the (lately maufoleum was 
eredled to their dead. The infcriptiotis, whe- 
ther in the Tartarian or Arabian tongue, con- 
tain the name and -quality of the perfon, the 
year of bis death, and feme pious fentence. 
For example : 



This Epitaph 
Is placed for 



Minka 
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Minka Artfof, 

in the 

1 1 1 2th Year *. 

Every man is mortal : 

God only is eternal. 

The Prophet faith> 

He that wbrlhips God, and abftains from Sidi 

Hath Mohammed for his neareft kinfman. 

1 
Near the river Diouma, in the neighbour- 
hood of Oufa, is a fepulchral chapel, with a 
ftone and an infcriptionj of which this is the 
tranflation : 

■ 

Ghas Houfyam Byath, 
Learned in all the Laws, 

And 
A Judge by the Rules of Juftice,^ 

Is deadw 
To thee we make our Prayer, 

Thciu only God ! 
To have Compaffion upon him,^ 

And 
To grant him thy Favour 



• i. c. of the Hegyra, 



% 
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By the 

RemifEon of his Sins* 

He died 

In the Year 744, 

In the 7th Night of the Sacred Month* 

He laboured, 
And 
. Would have continued his Labours ; 

But Death came. 
Who fruftrates the Defigns of Men* 

None of us 
Shall live here eternally. 

Let evefy one. 

On beholding this Toitib, 

Think on 

His laft Hour. 

Without entering into the detail of all the 
Mohammedan dodtrines and opinions^ it will 
only be neceffary to fhew the accuftomed ce- 
remonies and general belief of the followers 
of Mohammed in the Ruffian empire. Even 
a moderate degree of zeal in matters of re- 
ligion is held to be a mortal fin ; therefore 
every village has its medfched, or chapel, 
the fervice of which is celebrated by one or 

Vol. II. E more 
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more priefts. In their cities the mofques are 
fpacious and neat, but without any orna- 
ment : there is an elevated place in them, 
where the Koran is read and explained. The 
' floor of the mofque is always covered with 
oarpets; and before the door is a fmall vefti- 
bule where every perfon leaves his ihoes on 
entering the houfe of prayer* The medfcheds 
of fmall villages are poor little huts badly 
conftrudled ; and inftead of a ftecple they 
have a gallery at the top, from whence the 
fexton calls the people to their devotions. 
The clergy is compofed of agouns, or high- 
priells ; rtioulas, or priefts ; abyfles, or 
fchoolmafters; and of mou-aftzins, or fextons. 
One of their agouns has his feat at Kafan, 
another at Tobolfk, and a third at Aftrachan. 
The ecclefiaftics have no fettled revenue, 
though their functions bring them in fome- 
thing ; but the moulas are often obliged to 
. follow commerce, or learn fome mechanical 
trade, to gain a living by. 

According to their belief, a Mohammedan 
renders himfelf impure by touching i 
dead body, . by eating unclean food, by 

coition. 
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coition^ by all the natural excretions, .and 
by many other adtions. On the other hand, 
bathing and prayer are efficacious in purify- 
ing the polluted body; piety and good 
works are meritorious of heaven* They have 
feveral ways of bathing ; the moft commgn is 
by fimply walhing themfelves ; and, in de- 
fault of water, they rub their hands with 
earth or fand. Their good works confift 
chiefly in giving alms and faftiqg. They 
keep 205 fafting days in the year, on which 
they are obliged, not to eat only fuch and fuch 
things, but to take neither meat nor drink of 
any kind till the fun be fet. 

. The Tartars are firmly perfuaded that the 
deftiny of every man is fixed and inevitable, 
^nd that the angel of .death calls him at his 
appointed hour; a belief that very much 
fupports them in adverfity, and fecures them 
from fuicide.' The Tartars fubjeft to the 
empire oi Ruffia have no monks amcmgft 
them ; but numbers indulge a piety bordering 
on enthufiafm* They imagine that by piety 
it is pofiible to become a faint, and that de« 
.parted faints receive the prayers of th^ 
1 . E a living; 
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living; for which reafon they hold theii* 
tombs in great veneration, and attribute 
to them feveral miraculous virtues. Many 
of thefe tombs of different Tartarian faints 
are feen in the defejt of the Kirguifefians, 
near Ghiva, among the ruins of Boulymer, 
and efpecially at Turkoftan. Their religious 
feftivals are regulated by the lunations ; fuch. 
as Moulit bairan, the anniverfary of the birth 
of Mohammed, Kourban bairan^ Romafan^ 
and many others- 

Five times of adoratioit are obferved every 
day, to which they are called fiom the top of 
the turrets. of their mofques by the fexton, 
who fings their creed t ^here is but one God^ 
and Mohammed is bis Prophet. They very 
f arely negled any of thefe times of prayer } 
but if any one be hindered he fails not to 
obferve them privately, at the rifing and 
fetting of the fun, in his houfe ; or in open 
air if he be on a journey. On this occafiort 
he takes off his Ihoes ; or at Icaft fpreads his 
coat upon the ground, and fits crofs-^legged 
Upon it while he makes his prayer. Nothing 
is able to interrupt them in their devotions, 
4 which 
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which they always perform with the moft 
fervent piety; turning their face towards 
Mecca^ or if at home towards the word 
Aj-LA. This is the great name of the Moft 
High, which every man writes up in fome 
part of his room. The five univerfal ado- 
r^ions are, Namal bandal, the prayer faid at 
the rifing of the fun; Namal bifchniy that 
about noon ; Namal digak, that in the after- 
aoon; Namal fcban, that in the evening ; and 
Namal Kajfan^ the prayer repeated in the 
night-time ; each of which laft half an hour* 
Before going to chapel the Tartars bathe at 
home, and afterwards put on their ordinary 
drefs. Every one, as has been above ob^ 
ferved, takes off his Ihoes on entering the 
chapel ; . the rich in prayer time put on a 
tfcbalma or Turkifh turban; the agouns 
wear them always, and the moulas keep on 
thdr common cap during the funftions of 
the mofques. 



The prayers of the Tar-tars ate in the 
Arabic language, and performed with the 
moft ardent devotion ; every one holding a 
rofary in. his hand,, by which he marks his 

E 3 petitions. 
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petitions. The prieft fits crofs-legged upon 
his heels facing the congregation ; he recites 
the prayers in a foft and pathetic tone of 
voice, and the affembly repeats them, or 
anfwers Amin! to each. When the word 
Alla is pronounced every one heaves a pro«» 
found figh. Hops his ears, and puts his hands' 
over his eyes and beard, as if fenfible of his 
unworthinefs to hear the glorious name, and 
to lift up his eyes towards Heaven. During 
the prayers that are addrefled to the tutelary 
angels they throw their eyes about them to 
the right and left. In the other parts of the 
fervice they fit upon their heels, rife up often, 
make a profound inclination of the body, , rcr 
maining z, long ^time in that attitude, and at 
times proftrate thcnifclves with their faces 
upon the earth. 

They wafh themfelves before they take an 
oath,; then, ftriking the Koran three times 
againft their breaft, they pronounce thefe 
words : May thy curfesjlrikemej if I make a 
falfe oath ! 

i 
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THE TOURALINZES. 

^r^HE Tartarian conquerors having fub- 
JL dued Siberia in the Xlllth century 

r 

left a colony on the eaftern extremity of 
mount Oural, nearly about the middle of that 
vaft chain. This colony, eftabliftied in a 
mountainous country, covered with forefls, . 
and in the neighbourhood of the Vogouls, 
perceived the neceffity of building fixed 
dwellings a long time before the other co- 
lonies found themfelves obliged to take the 
fame method. . A fettled and permanent re- . 
fidence, or city, is called Toura in the Tai^- . 
tarian language ; and hence this colony re- 
ceived the name of Tourali or Tauralwzi^ 
eftabliflied people, or people fettled in a 
town : the appellation remained afterwards, 
and at length they adopted it themfelves.. 

From their arrival in Siberia to the pre- 
fent time, they have conftantly occupied the 
country lying between the rivers Tauda and. 

E4 Ifet, 
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Jfetj extending on both fides the Toura^ to 
which they have given their own name, from 
the frontiers of the Vogouls, in the high 
mountains, as far as the mouth of Toura, 
which opens in the left bank of the Tobof^ 
The country of. the Touralins^s is moun- 
tainous, but on the fide of the laft mentioned 
river there are confiderable plains, and a great 
number of fertile fields and forefts, Tjchingui 
ioura^ i. e. the city of Tfchingui, was the 
place of their firft eftablifhment. In procefs 
pf time, the name of this city was changed 
to that of Tioumen, which a confiderable 
town that the Ruflians have built in its ftead 
retains to this day. At the time that Yermak* 
made himfelf matter of this people in the year 
1580, their fovereign Mourfa Yepanfa held 

* Yermak was a robber, who, at the head of fojnc 
thoufand Kofaks of the Don, pillaged the cities on 
the borders of the Volga and the Cafpian fea. He 
penetrated into Siberia, and took polTelfion of the fe- 
veral cities; but, finding his power infufficient to 
maintain them, he made an offer of his conquefls to 
the Tzar Ivan Vaffilievitfch, and defired his alfillancc, 
Yermak, beiides this fuccour, obtained a pardon 
from the Tzar for himfelf and his people : iince 
which tinj^ the RiUfians' have retained poiTeirion of 
'Siberia, • ^ • . , 

hU 
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his tefidencc at Toiara, a more modern town, 
and built higher up tl^an the former on the 
river of that name. The Ruffians rebuilt it 
in the year 1600, and preferved its ancient 
name, though the Tartars of thefe parts call 
it likewife Yepantfchina. At prefent the 
Touralinzes occupy a very confiderable 
flabode of their own near Tourinfk, oppofitye 
the city on ihc left bank of the Toura, A 
good number are fixed at Tourinik, and 
liot fewer at Tioiimcn. The reft live in 
villages difper&d on the fides .of . the Toura, 
^nd in forefts on the banks of the feveral little 
rivers which run into it. Several Ruffian 
villages are interfperfed among them, but 
their number is not confiderable, 

* Among the Tartar citizens fettled in 
Toura and Tioumen, are feveral Bougharians 
and Tartars of Kafan, who follow the cuftoms 
^nd religious tenets of their brethren ^t 
Kafan, from whom they are not diftin- 
guifliable either in their manners or their 
drefs : their cuftoms, their ceconomy, their 
/amily-life, are in every refped: the fame ; for 
m account of -them, therefore, the reader is 

referred 
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referred to the preceding divifion that relates 
to ^he Tartars of Kafai^. 

The Tartar- villagers of Toura are the un- 
mixed defcendants of the ancient inhabitants 
of thefe countries ; they appear even to form 
a particular race, though abfolutely ignorant 
of their own origin. They are diftinguiflied 
from the other Tartars by their exterior, 
being large of perfon, robuft, and fomewhat 
lufty, a large head, and ftrong lineaments, 
bordering a , little on the Kalmouks. They 
have generally black hair, lank, and fcanty : 
are of an honeft, laborious, docile, and timid 
character ; and in their manners lefs polifhed 
and lefs cleanly than the Tartars of Kafan. 

. Their villages are fmall, few of them con- 
taining more than about ten farms. In the 
Tartarian tongue thefe villages are called 
aoulsy but the Ruffians call them yourti. 
Their houfes are fmall, made of balks, and 
in their conftrudtion refemble thofe of the 
Tartars of Kafan, which indeed is the general 
method among all the Tartars ; an open ante-, 
chamber, which ferves for a ftore-room, a 

ftable^ 
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ftable, or other purpofes, as circumftances 
require. Their funiture confifts of very few 
^mgs, and their whole manner of living is 
dirty and difagreeable. 

They all cultivate fome fmall fields, gene- 
rally poflcfs a little flock, which they prefer 
to agriculture, and for the mofl part keep 
bees. In winter they almoft all follow the. 
chace, and attend the filhery : in the former 
purfuit they fatten to their feet little boards, 

t 

very thin, in length of 8 feet, and 7 or 8 
inches broad, turned up at the extremities, 
and covered with the ikin of the feet of the 
rein-deer or elk ; with thefe Ihdes they go 
lightly over the fnow. Their women are cm- 
ployed in like occupations with the RuiEan 
women, whofe houfewifry and manner of life 
they every day imitate more and more. 

The Touralinzes earn an abundant fub- 
fiftence by the feveral trades they exercife ; 
and yet they never amafs any great wealth. 
They are taxed at the rate of two fables a 
head for the males alone; inftead of which a 
man may pay twenty ermine ikias, if he finds 

it 
6 
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it more convenient, and even thefe they arc 
allowed to fell and to pay the tax with a part 
of the produce. 

The national language is the Tartarian, yet 
mod of them fpeak likewife the RujSian. 
Having no fchools, they have formed to 
themfelves a wretched dialed:, mixed with a 
great number of Ruffian and Vogoul terms. 

The drefe both of men and women is a 
mixture of Ruffian and Tartarian, with 
many variations of their own; it is al- 
ways, however, poor and mean. That of the 
women is copied moftly after the tafte of the 
Tartars, and that of the men after the Ruffian. 
Their cookery is in the Tartarian ftyle, 
but they love the Ruffian drinks. They 
all chew tobacco almofl the whole day 
long. 

The religion of Mohammed was heretofore 
that of the Tartars of Toura, as it is of the 
Tartar-citizens at prefent ; but the Tartar- 
yillagers were baptized in the years 1718, 
J 7 19, and 17^0^ by the caife of Philotheys 

archbifliop 
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archbiihop of Tobolfk. As their Mohamme* 
dan fchools were fuppreffed at the fame time, 
they have loft by degrees the arts of reading 
and writing ; and it is very uncertain whether 
there be one amongft them at prefent capable 
of either^ Their fcattered huts together 
with their poverty have been great obftaclea 
to their inftrudion by the Greek clergy, in- 
fomuch thatalmoft all of them have wan- 
dered into the paths of ignorant and fuper* 
ftitious fedtarifts, who know not themfelves 
what they ought to believe or do. Circum* 
cifion is no longer praftifed among them; 
neither do they any more eat horfeflelh; 
•yet, in conformity with the Mohammedans, 
they abhor pork, and the other forts of 
food declared in their law to be unclean* 
They faft and keep meagre days fometimes by 
the precepts of one religion, and fometimes 
by thofe of the other. 

At prefent no man is allowed to have any 
more than one wife at a time, whom he mar- 
ries without any hope of being able to patt ^ 
with her. The wife is bought after the manner 
of, the Mohammedans, and they are to be 

obtained 
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obtained at a very reafonable price, bccaufe 
the people are poor, and becaufe the mono- 
gamy to which they are bound leaves plenty 
of young women in readinefs for hufbands.- 
The common price of a girl is between five 
and ten rubles, and thofe that have not fo 
much money may have a wife at any time 
in exchange for a horfe. If a perfon ihould 
give ten rubles, together with a horfe, or a 
few flieep and fome cloaths, he is thought to 
have been very extravagant; and his lady 
muft be a perfon far above the common 
ranka 
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The TARTARS of TOBOLSK. 

• 

SIBERIA and the country about the river 
Tobol was the principal feat of the 
Tartars before the Ruffians added thatvaft 
territory to their empire. The ancient capi- 
tal was' Sibir, a city at that time lituated on 
the right-hand fhore of the river Irtifch, i6 
verfts below the prefent city of Tobolfk. 
When Yermak had penetrated as far as the 
Irtifch in the year 1582, and driven from 
thence the kan Koutfchoum, adtual fovereign 
of Siberia, Sibir was demolifhed, and the 
Tartars of thofe parts were forthe moft part 
difperfed abroad. If one may form a judge- 
ment from the ruins of Sibir, we may fuppofe 
it to have refembled the Bougharian cities, 
that the houfes were built of unbaked bricks^ 
iand that it had the form of a fortified camp. 
In 1587, the government of Ruffia, infteadof 
the ruined Sibir, caufed Tobolfk to be 
built, the prefent capital of Siberia, juft at 
the confluence of the Tobol with the Irtifch. 

The 
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'The prefent Tartars of Tobolfk are def- 
cended from the antient Tartars of Siberia 
who remained in their country. They take 
their name from the Tobol, both fides of 
which they occupy, as well as the borders' 
of feveral fmall rivers that fall into it, from 
the .frontiers of the country of the Kirgui- 
fians to the mouth of the Tobol. But we 
muft take care not to confound this people 
with the Tartars fettled in the city of Tobolfk, 
or with the Tartars of the Irtifch ; for the 
former are the defcendants of a Bougharian 
colony, and the others are partly Barabinzes; 
as, for example, thofe of Tara : and another 
fettlement is compofed of Bougbarians. 

The villages of the Tartars qf Tobolfk 
contain from lo to 50 farms, and their num- 
ber may fomewhat exceed 4000 males. Their 
exterior and whole conflitution refemble the 
Touralinzes fo much, that thefe two people 
mufl originally .have been of the fame race* 
However, as the Tartars of Tobolfk are ftill 
attached to Mohammedanifm, whilfl the 
Touralinzes are baptized, this difference in 

their 
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their principles renders them cafily diftin- 
guilhable in many refpedts. 

Their habitations are inferior to thofe of 
the Tartars' of Kafan, but better than thofe of 
the Topralinzes ; the fame obfervation* holds' 
good of their fmmiture. The open country 
which they inhabit might be advantageous 
for cattle, but a peftilential air which fre- 
quently infelis all the confines of the Irtifeh | 
and the Tobol often deftroys their horfes and 
oxen : and the being liable to thefe difaftrous 
events has effectually difcouraged them from 
cultivating this part of rural oeconomy. AH 
thefe Tartars are hulbandmen, though none 
of them plough more than three defettines * of 
land a-piece ; and, as they do not abound 
with game, and bees do not fucceed well with 
them, this people are not wealthy. Their 
women, who all of them follow weaving^ ei- 
ther of linen or cloth, make ufe of the fame 
fort of frames as the Tartars of Orenburg 
who inhabit the banks of the Oural ; the 

,* A defettine with them is an extent of 60 fa- 
thom (or more properly the fpace between the extre- 
mities of a man's fingers when his arms are extended), 
and 40 broad. 

Vox.. II. F conftrudlion 
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conftruftion 6f thcfc frames is fimplc, but 
fhc work proceeds but flowly in them. Their 
taxation is moderate^ paid in coin ; for 
which rcafon they r^o under the denomination 
of the taxed Tartars, to diflinguifh them from 
thofc who perform military fervlcc in the ca- 
pacity of Kofaks in lieu of their tribute. 

As the Tartars of Tobolfk are Mohamme- 
dans, they adhere to the manners of their 
forefathers In the tenets of their religion, in 
cleanlinefs, and in the education of their 
children ; fo that they refemble altogether 
the poorer fort of the Tartar villagers of 
Kafan : the habits, food, and cuftoms, o-f 
thefe two people are exadlly the fame. Thfiy 
poverty permits them not to indulge in lux- 
' ury and debauchery ; and the reafon that few 
men have more than one wife is, that a mar- 
rL^geabie girl fetches from 20 to 50 rubles. 



The 
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the TARTARS of TOMSK. 

WE fnufl: diftinguifli the Tartars of 
Tomik from the Tartarian colony 
which occupies one flabode of the city of 
Tomfk ; for thefe latter, as well as the Tartars 
of TobolJk and Tara, are a Bougharian colony. 
The Tartars of Tomlk, properly fo called, 
dwell on both fides of the Tom and of the 
feveral rivers that run into it : their fettle- 
ments extend from the mountains of Koufnezk, 
above and below the city of Tomik, to the 
mouth of the Tom in the right hand bank of 
the Oby. Thefe Tartars divide themfelves into 
four voloflsy of which Tfchaty or Tfatiki is 
the moft confiderable. Each voloft compre- 
hends thirty villages, among which are fome 
Ruffian. Since the numbering of them in 
1760 each voloft pays a tax for 430 males. 



The figure, character, and language, of 
this people perfeftly refemble thofe of the 

F 2 Tartars 
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Tartars of Tobolfk ; and every circumftanc* 
renders it probable that the Tartars of 
TomJk, thofe 6f TobolJk, and the Toura- 
linzes^ are the iflue of the fame horde. Agri- 
culture is not much followed by them ; they 
prefer cattle, and moft of them have a few 
hives of bees. The mountains of Koufnezk 
covered with forefts are favourable to the 
chace, which they do not negleft. They 
pay their tribute in ikins of elks and deer, or 
if they chufe it in money* 

The drefs of the ntien is the fame with that 
of the Tartars of Tobolfk and the Tartar 
villagers of Kafan. The drefs of the women 
differs but little from that of the females 
of Kafan. The tajlar is a part of their 
common drefs, being a large linen veil. 
When dreiTed they wear a little cap of 
fome rich fluff, and on the top of that 
another cap flatted arid bordered with 
fur round the brim. The necks of their 
fliifts are always embroidered in different 
colours, and they wear firings of glafs- 
beads for. ear-rings. The ufual tea of 

this 
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this people is an infufion of the tormentilla 
ereSta of Linnseus ; it is of a pleafant red 
colour, is drunk without milk, and is . a 
great allringent. 

Polygamy is allowed among them ; 
but as they are not rich, they do not 
avail themfelves of the permiffion. The 
handfomeft woman never cods more than 
50 rubles. The author was prefent at 
a wedding in the voloft Tfchatfki, and 
found the ceremonies exactly fimilar to 
thofe of the Tartars of Kafan. The 
bride, twenty years of age, not hahd- 
fome, but of a good complexion, coft 
no more than a horfe and a holiday -gown 
for her mother; though the hufband, if 
we may judge from the number of his 
guefts and the entertainment that he made, 
was far from being poor. A fecond wife, 
however, if he were inclined to keep two, 
according to the aflertion of the guefts, 
would coft him double that fum. 

The Tartars of Tomfk bury their 
^ead in the neighbourhood of fome foreft, 

F ^ and 
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and -commonly build over every grave a 
hut of balks ; and, as thefe fepulchral 
huts are in the fliape of their houfes, a 
cemetery feen from a diflance has the ap- 
pearance of a village. 



THE 
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THE NOGAYAN TARTARS. 

FOR feveral centuries the name of the 
Nogayans has been very eminent as 
one of the niofl coniiderable hordes, which, 
having mixed but little with the other Tar- 
tars, has undergone fewer alterations, and 
has never changed the place of its fettlement, 
which has been ever fince the Xlllth century 
hi the fteppes or deferts on the northern fide 
of the Euxine and the Cafpian fea, and on 
the northern fide of Mount Caucafus ; be- 
fides feveral fettlements to the weft and norths- 
weft of the Euxine ^ in fuch manner that they 
occupy the lower part of the Volga^, the 
rivers Terek, Kouma, and Kouban, the en-** 
virons of the Palus Mocotis, the borders of 
the Tanai's in the peninfula of Krimea, and 
the banks of the Boryftheaes and the 
Dniefter, to the other fide of the Danube. 
The Nogayans are made up of a confiderable 
number of hordes, fome numerous, and 
pthers fmall, feveral of which have frequently 

F 4 changed 
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changed their ftation in the vaft deferts they 
inhabit, and as often changed their name^ 
one whije taking that of the river of thp 
place they flop a:t, at another that of the 
leader who heads them, and again at other 
times according to other circumftances. 

There were flill remaining at the beginning 
of the prefent century a number of free 
Nogayans, who made their perambulatory 

i 

courfes about the neighbourhood of the 
Yemba, in the wildernefs of the Kirguifians ; 
but Ayouk, the famous kan of the Kal- 
mouks, drove them farther oh towards the 
weft, obliging them to fix the place of their 
retreat beyond the Volg^ and thie river Oural. 
INot long afterwards Peter the Great tranf- 
planted them amongft theit brethren in the 
defarts of the Kouma and Kouban ; and at 
the fame time declared the Nogayan Tartars 
of the horde of Koupdourof fubje(3:s of the 
Kalmouks with whom they remained. Du- 
ring the troubles that arofe after the death of 
kan Ayouk, the Nogayans had fo much to 
apprehend from the diflentions of the Kal- 
hlouks, that the hordes Dfchifaniki and 
' • ' Dfcham- 
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Pfchamboulaifki took the refolution of with- 
drawing themfelves; and, paffing the Bo- 
ryfthenes, put themfelves under the protec- 
tion of the Ottoman Porte, In the lafl: war 
between the Ruffians and the Turks, in the 
year 1770, thefe two hordes returned to their 
country; and thofe of Yedifchkoul and of 
Akerman or Bielogorod followed their ex- 
ample. At prefent thefe four hordes lead a 
paftoral or wandering life in the defart;s about 
the fea of Azof, between the Tanais and the 
Kouban. They are reckoned at " about 

• 

70,000 bows, that is to fay, fo many men 
capable of ufing the bow. 

By the peace concluded in 1774 between 
Ruffia and the Porte, the Sultan, at the re- 
queft of the court of Ruffia, declared the 
Tartars of the horde of Krimea free and inde- 
pendent, together with their allies and tri- 
butaries, as well as the four hordes above- 
mentioned, who had put themfelves under 
the protection of the Krimea. At the fame 
time the Tartars of Boundziak, with thofe 
about the Black fea from the Boryfthenes to 
jheDniefter and Danube, were likewife declared 

free 
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free and independent. Neverthelefs, there 
are - many fmaller hordes on the borders of 

the Danube in Beflarabia that ftill acknow- 

» 

ledge their fvibjcdtion to the Ottomans, 

. The Tartars of Aftrachan are thofe of the 
Nogayans that are fubjedts of the empire of 
RufEa. Thefe gre diftinguiflied by Tourfovi, 
or Tartar citizens, Aoulni^ or Tartar vil-^ 
lagers, and Koffhevi^ or encamped Tartars, 
who live in tents, The Yourtovi live in the 
city of Aftrachan; the Aoulni occupy fix 
villages in the environs of that city ; and the 
Kofchevi purfue their erratic courfes in the 
neighbourhood of the Cafpian Tea, .by the 
route of Kifliair. At the conqueft of Aftra-s 
chan the Nogayan citizens and villagers tOr 
gether amounted to the number of 25,000 
bows, or effeftive men : In the year I7i5>. 
there were ftill 12,000; but in 1772, they 
could count no more than 1 200 families ; and, 
after adding the encamped Tartars all toge^ 
ther, they fcarcely amounted to 2000 pots ; 
/• e. fo many families, their way being to 
reckon them by pots. The decreafe of po- 
pulation is the ^ffed: of their frequent emi- 
grations. 
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grations, fometimes by whole families, to 
the Tartars of Caucafus, to the Kermeans, 
and elfewhcre j the encamped Nogayans more 
efpecially, who have often joined intereiU 
with the Bafchkirians, and even with the 
Kirguifians^ 

The Tartars of Terek lead a wandering 
paftoral life along both the banks of the 
river Terek. They make about 6000 fa- 
milies, and are tributary to fcveral Kalmouk 
princes in fubjedlion to Ruflia. 

The Nogayans that compofc the aflem- 
blages of Kafa'i Aoul and of Naroug 
Aoul are in the confines of the different 
rivers which fall into the Kouban, and efpe- 
cially the borders of the Laba. Thefe con- ' 
tain about 10,000 fots or families, and both 
people are governed by one prince. Thefc 
Nogayans are under the protedtion of RufHa: 
during the lafl: war they exercifed feveral hof- 
tilities againft the Ruffians; but, in 1771, 
they returned to their obedience, and renewed 
their homage to that empire. 

The 
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The horde of Koundourof purfue their 
wanderings in the defart of the Kalmouks on 
the banks Aghtouba, which is an arm of the 
Volga; they are reckoned to poflefs about 
looo yourts or houfes. This horde was for- 
merly in fubjedtion to the Kalmouks *, but, 
when in 1770a party of Kalmouks quitted 
the Ruffian fteppes, to eftablilh themfelves in 
the defarts of Soongaria, the Nogayans of 
Koundourof fet themfelves at liberty, and 
fought a refuge in the ifles of the Volga, a 
little below the fortriefs of Krafnoyarfk. As 
by this proceeding they did not furrender 
themfelves as the property of the crown of 
Ruffia, they are fuffered to enjoy their li-^ 
berty. Among the Tartars of Koundourof 
are many Bourouttian families qf the great 
horde of the Kirguifians, who in 1758 came 
with a troop of fugitive Soongarians to 
fix themfelves among the Kalmouks of 
the Volga, and from that time have en^ 
tifely united with them. 



* See before, p. 72, 
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Befides thefe different Tartars, many bands 
of Nogayans are difperfed among the other 
Tartars of the Ruffian empire; infomuch 
that the whole number of NogayaHS is very 
confiderable. 

As the Nogayans, who have continued in 
the heritage of their anceftors, have inter- 
mingled very little with the other Tartars *, 
all their different hordes have preferved a 
great refemblance to each other, although 
they difcover a little variety in their manner 
of life. Their perfon bears fome refemblance 
with that of the Kalmouks, or perhaps ra- 
ther of the Bohemians ; their ftature is fo 
various that it would be difficult to pitch 
upon a mean ; their complexion is brown, 
their eyes fmall, their look wlld^ their ears 
large, and their hair black. They are of a 
gay temperament, but rude in their man- 
ners, ignorant, uncleanly, deceitful, given to 
rapine, and lofe their courage on the leaft 
refiftance. From this defcription the Tartar 

* See above, p. 71. 
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citizens of Aftrachan mull be exceptea^ 
whofe intercourfe and mixture with other 
Tartars have given them an appearance more 
like the charadieriftic of the nation ; and 
they are nowife inferior to the Tartar citizens 
of Kafan either in politenefs and refinement of 
manners, in their way of life, or in the good- 
nefs of their moral characfber. 

All theNogayans fpeakthe Tartarian lan- 
guage ; but their fchools, excepting thofe of 
Aftrachan, are poor and miferable where 
they have any ; but, generally fpeaking, they 
have none at all; which is the reafon that in 
all the different hordes we find fo many dif- 
ferent dialedts, and generally very bad. As 
to other knowledge there is hardly a trace of 
any kind to be met with among them. 

The political conftitutlon of the Tartars of 
.Aftrachan is abfolutely the fame with that of 
the Tartars of Kafan; thofe of the other 
Nogayans are different indeed ; however, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, they have preferved more 
of the ancient Tartarian conftitutlon than 
thofe of many other hordes. Their nobility 

is 
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is numerous, having different myrzas or 
princes, fcvcral of whom were formerly very 
powerful ; but as the greateft part of them 
were fcvere and tyrannical, their fubjedts dif- 
perfed by defcrtion, which greatly diminilhed 
their power. 

Befides the Tartars of Aftrachan there are 
Jhordes the individuals of which have a fixed 
abode; thefe inhabit the villages fituated 
on the Terek, the Kouban, and the Kouma, 
but the number is fmall in comparifon of the 
wandering Tartars. ^ What the neighbour 
nations call a volojl and an oulous, with thefe 
people is a taboun^ i the elder, or com- 
mander of the taboun, is called head or chief. 
Thefe tabouns, even although they fliould 
confift of wanderers, bear in their different 
hordes the name of aouls^ or villages; of 
which that of Kafa'i Aoul, before men- 
tioned -j^, may fepvc for an example : on 
the contrary the real villages of Aftrachan are 
called tabouns. 

* An aflemblage of hordes. 
f Seep. 75. 
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All the Tartars of Aftrachan, and feveraf 
others in different hordes are really tributary 
fubjefts of the Ruffian empire; the other 
Tartars of thefe countries are fimply under 
the proteftion of that power^ governing 
themfelves by their own laws, and regulating 
their adtibhs by their own inclinations and 
perfonal interefts, provided they commit rky 
hoftility againft Ruffia and her allies. This 
perfedt liberty is the caufe of the difference 
obfervable in their charadcrs. As there are 
known to be feveral turbuknt and ungoverna- 
ble fpirits among them, thefe protedted co- 
lonies are obliged to give amatiy that is, 
^oftages, taken out of their principal fa- 
milies. The Yafafchni, or tributary Tartars, 
are exaftly on the fame footing with thofe we 
hive fpoken of above. The Tartars of 
Aftrachan, both citizens and villagers, pay a 
tax in ready money ; the encamped Tartars 
work in the vineyards of the crown, and at 
other laborious employments. The Tartars 
of the city of Aftrachan have the privilege of 
a peculiar court of jufticfe ; but this' Tartar 
jurifdidion has a Ruffian afleffor; whofe* 
6 bufinefs^ 
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bufinefs it is to fee that no judgement is iflued 
contrary to the laws of the- country. The 
Italmouks, formerly nnaflers of the Tartars of 
Koundourof, never treated them in any degree 
as Haves ; and the moderate tribute they im- 
pofed upon them confifted only in cattle, 
butter, &c. The lefs powerful among the 
prefent Tartarian princes ad: in the fame man- 
ner towards the little hordes that are under 
their proteftion. 

The habitations and ttiahner of living of 
the Tartar citi:iens and villagers of Aftrachan 
are the faftie with thofe of the Tartars of 
Kafan. They occupy a very confiderable 
flabode Jn the city of Aftrachan, in which 
they have a magazine for goods, built of 
bricks, and feverallhops upon arches. Thefe 
Tartars carry oh an important commerce 
with the Armenians, Perfians. Indians, 
Bougharians, &c. and their manufaftories of 
Morocco leather, cottons, camblers, and filks 
thrive very much. In making foap they ufe 
the fat of fea-dogs, caught in great numbers in 
the Cafpian, mixed with fode^ an alcaline alh 
from vegetables. The women fpin cotton 
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to fuch good account that it commonly fell^ 
for 3 or 4 rubles the pound. The agricul- 
ture of the villagers is for the nioft part con- 
fined to the culture of millet^ for which the 
foil is peculiarly adapted, Garden-ftufF is 
tlieir principal nourifliment, with which they 
fupply the whole city of Aflrachan. 

Such of the Nogayans as have fettled ha- 
bitations in the hordes of mount Caucafus 
follow the manners of the JCabardins, except 
that their villages are not fo well conftrudted 
as thofe of the latter. They never ereft any 
foiid and durable buildings; their houles are 
poor, made of flicks and brufhwood filled up 
with clay, on which they beftow but little 
trouble becaufe they foon quit them to build 
new ones. The care of cattle they make 
their principal employment, in which, how- 
ever, they do not fucceed fo well as their va- 
gabond brethren. They fow barley, oats, 
flax, hemp, and tobacco. 

The yourts, or huts of the wandering 
Nogayians, which they alfo caill kibitkasy are 
fometimes round, fometimes hexagon, and 

often 
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often odtagon, much inferior to thofe 
of the Bafchkirians, whom we Ihall pre- 
fently fpeak of, both in fize and conftruftiori. 
The ikeleton is made of flakes clofe toge- 
ther, which are renewed on every migration. 
The top is a little elevated and open in the 
centre, as a paflage for the fmoke, and the 
admiffion of light. Thofe that are able line 
their huts with felt, and cover them with 
matting compofed of reeds. The huts of the 
Nogayans of Koundourof are of a very lingu- 
lar conftrudion, hardly two fathoms in 
diameter, and fo interwoven with buflies 
as not to be taken to pieces. Their roof 
is a fort of flatted vault made of bent 
iticks united at top, to form a circle 
whofe opening lets out the fmoke and admits 
the light : by way of ornament they hang 
^<mt of this hole a rag of different colours as a 
miferable fubftitute for a flag. To tranfport 
this hut they place it on a two- wheel cart in 
'fuch a manner that the wheels are hid 
within the hut. In the fummer feafon, when 
the habitation is to continue but a fliort time 
in one place, it remains on its cart, and the 
family eat and^fleep on the ground under it. 

G 2 The 
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The rich have commonly two or more huts 
and carts, to which, they fometimes add little 
clofets for fleeping in ; infomuch that when 
thcfe Tartars are on the march they give the 
appearance of a moving village or a camp. 
The -vignette at the head of this divifion of 
our work gives an exadt reprefentation of 
thefe extraordinary habitations. 

The houfliold furniture of thefe wandering 
rtatiohs is generally very mean ; but that of 
the Nogayans is miferable even for a wan- 
^xiering people. Pots, veflels of wood or fkin^ 
•bottles made of hollow gourds, a cart with 
two wheels, mats, felt tapeftry, and a hatchet, 
compofe nearly the whole catalogue. 



.* 



Their riches con lift in cattle, horfes, oxen, 
Kalmouk and Tfcherkeffian [Circaflian] 
. ihe^p, . They tend their flieep after the man- 
ner of the Kirguifians ; but their flocks are 
lefs numerous,, confequently the Nogayanj 
are poorer, and the caufes of this are that 
their meadows are not fo extenfive, and that 
the different hordes are for ever vexing and 
injuring each other; to which may be added 

the 
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the heavy contributions they are laid under 
by their nobility and princes. A myrza, or 
prince of this nation, is reckoned tolerably 
rich if he poiTeffes ,1000 horfcs, 500 neats,' 
2000 iheep, 200 goats, and about 20 camels, 
which is generally the proportion of their 
flocks and herds. It is very rare to meet with 
a man that polTcfles 1000 head of the dif- 
ferent forts of animals above-mentioned to^- 
gether, numbers of them are not matters of 
above 200, and the generality much fewer. - 

Tlie Tartars of Koundourof giv0 the pre* 
ference to horned cattle ; they ride them in- 
flead of horfes, of which they have but few, 
and ufe them for draught. In general the 
cattle of. the Nogayans refemble thofe of the 
Kalmbuks ?ind the Kirguifiansy not large, 
but lively and ftrongj and fell to conliderable 
profit. Thofe who cannot keep cattle main- 
tain themfelves by their induftry, following 
the trades of ihoe-making, tanning, and other 
handicrafts; while fome of them alleviate 
their poverty by flieep-ftcaling and other 
kinds of rapine, whigh they exercife to ad- 
vantage among their neighbours and the 

Q 3 nearer 
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nearer hordes- Their whole manner of life- 
is very much like that of the Bafchkirians, 
In fummcr they live upon milk and wild 
roots; in winter their food confifts of flelh, 
cheefe, oatmeal, &c. The ufe of bread and 
cakes is by no means common with them. 

The drefs of the Tartars of Aftrachan 
greatly refembles that of thofe of Kafan, 
The fleeves of their upper garment reach 
no lower than the elbow. Young men do 
not always fliave their head^ but often cut 
th6 hair pretty cipfe to the Ikin. The Na- 
gayans that live in hordes, and are beiides 
rich, drefs themfelves like the Kabardinesi^ 
who will be mentioned hereafter ; the reft 
follow the cuftoms of the lower clafs of the 
Tartars of Kafan, diftinguilhing themfelves 
fomewhat, however, by th« diflerent Ihapes 
they give to their caps. 

The won^n drefs fomething like the Ar- 
menians. Their girdle is ornamented with 
various figures in filver, copper, &c. Be- 
fides rings and ear-rings, fome of the No-r 
gayan women wear a golden ring in the car- 
tilage 
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tilage of the nofe fo large that it reaches to the 
lips ; and even fome of the Tartar women 
of the city of Aftrachan follow this cuftom* 
Xhe women of Koundourof wear this ring in 
pne of their noftrils. The common people 
have no great affedlion for their wives, and 
treat them with feverity : their very coun- 
tenance has the air of difcouragement and 
fear. Their cloathing is poor, and for the 
jnoft part dirty and ragged. 

AH the Nogayans are Mohammedans of 
the Sounie feSt, The Tartars of Aftrachaa 
l^ave fifteen medfcheds or mofques, and good 
fchools. A high prieft prefides over their 
clergy, who is called kqfi. There is at pre- 
fent in one of their villages a fcheik, or de- 
fcendent of Mohammed, who diftinguilhes 
himfelf from the other Tartars by a green 
turban and an extraordinary piety. The 
other Nogayans are extremely ignorant, and 
have therefore mixed a great number of 
pagan fuperftitions among their religious 
cuftoms^ 

G 4 Thofc 
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Thofe of the hordes are ferlous in com-? 
pany and converfation, but very hofpitablc ; 
carrying their kindncfs to ftrangers and tra- 
vellers fo far as purpofely to allure them to 
nodlurnal amufement ^yith their wives. 

A father commonly purchafes girls of from 
four to fix years of age for his fons, whom 
they afterwards marry. The young people 
only partake of the nuptial feftivities for the 
firft day ; during the other 4ays of diverfion 
they do not go out of their hut, but have 
their victuals brought to them. Their man- 
ner of facilitating, as they call it, the de- 
livery of their women, is exadly contrary 
to comn^on {er^fe : when the woman is near 
her time they tie ^ belt under her arnis, by 
means of which they hoift her up and let 
her fall fuccefliyely. As they are of opi- 
nion that all the emiffions of a dead corpfe 
defile the living and render them impure, 
they have the filthy cuflom of cramming 
cotton into all the apertures of the body with- 
(Dut exception, 

THR 
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THE SETTLEMENTS ABOUT 
MOUNT CAUCASUS, 



TH E repeated expeditions of the Tar- 
tars have occafioned a great number of 
migrations among the different people of 
Mount Caucafus, This chain of mountains 
which fills the fpace between the Cafpian ancj 
the Euxine extends from the weft eaftwards, 
bordering on Perfia to the fouth, and Ruffia 
on the north. The fertility of the foil in- 
duced as well the remains of its ancient in- 
habitants to continue there in fpite of every 
reafon that could urge their forfaking it, 
as the great diverfity of nations of which their 
conquerors were compofed to take poffeffion 
of it : infomuch that it is, perhaps, impot- 
fible to produce another country in the world, 
of the fame extent, containing fo great a di- 
verfity of nations and languages as this. 
Here are Greeks, whofe anceftors have dwelt 
here from the firft periods of hiftory : here 

arc 
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are the defcendents of thofe Genoefe who 
held pofleflions with fo much authority on 
the Ihores of the Euxine about the Xlllth 
c^ntpry : her>e arc Moravian brethren, Per^ 
fians, and various colonies of other people. 
The vidtorious Tartars abforbed as, it were 
the remnants of the different difperfions, 
v^ho fucc^yely adopted the way of life^ 
^yftcvns and religip^ of the^r rnaflers, I'he 
{e^iprocal intermarriages of tb,efe natioi:i;s ha$ 
ip mixed and corrupted their primitiye lan- 
guages that it is difficult at prefent tx) trac^ 
thefe people up tp their originals ; a difficulty 
incr^afed by their living in perfe<3: ignorance 
pf tjieir own hiftory, and even of the art of 
writing, Allj excepting the Qeprgians, havp 
Jong be^n called Tartars becaufe of the great 
refemblance in the manner of living, and pi 
the Tartarian mixture fo very perceptible 
amongft them. To diftinguiih them, how- 
ever, from the Tartars properly fo called, 
the Ruffians gave them the appellation pf 
Gorjkie Taiari, or highland Tartars ; which 
is the reafon why they are takep nqtice of in 
this place, although many of them belcMig 
originally to various other pppple. 

According 
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According to the geographical diftribution; 
of thefe. countries, Georgia and the provincesi 
belonging to it take up the principal part 96 
the fouthern fide of Mount CaucafiiSy aS: the^ 
Kabardines do the northern. The caftcm? 
moft part of Caucafus comprehends the pron 
vince of Leguiftan, the diftrifls of tha 
Troughmenians, Derbent Altypari, &c. Od 
the weflern fide, that is, towards the Euxine 
fx Black fea, lie the territories of the differ** 
ent mountaineers in. fubje(ftion to the 
Turks. 

The Georgians and the Leguiflans are. in- 
dependent, confequently they have mads 
themfelves matters or protestors of the ia- 
ferior tribes of their neighbours. AH ^ the 
other people of thefe countries are Tafifals^ 
or under the protection either of Ruflia,. the 
Porte, or Perfia. According to the general 
defign of this work, no notice fhould be taken 
pf any but fuch as are in fubjedion toRuflia; 
by following it too clofely, however, in. this 
place, we Ihould run the rilk of becoming 
unintelligible, as thefe turbulent troops are 

fometimes 
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fometimes on one fide and fometimes on 
another ; one day acknowledging the fupe- 
riority of this fovereign, and the next . of 
ttoir;- to which changes they are diredied one 
while by inclination, and often by compulfion,. 
The diftrifi-s which they feverally occupy 
erofj each other: confiderably ; and, except- 
ing that of the Georgians, the conftitutioiis 
of thefe different people have a great refem- 
blance, infomuch that any one may ferve as 
a defcription of the others. All thefe rea- 
ibns feem to make it neceffary for fomething 
to be faid of them here ; though the account 
of them Ihall not be very minute, efpecially 
as. the itinerary remarks of M. Guldenftoedt, 
of the imperial academy of fciences at St. 
-Peterfburg, will ihortly appear, from* which 
the public may expeft a more particular ac- 
count of the fituation and hiflory, hitherto 
obfcure, of the fwarms of Caucafus, fo re- 
markable in the great migrations which have 
formerly happened in thefe parts. 

The Lefguians, to whom the Georgians 
give the name of Lekki, inhabit the province 
of Leguiftan, in the eaftern part of Caucafus. 

5 The 
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The territory of this people comprehends fe- 
veral diftrid:s, governed by particular princes^ 
who in their language are called MowzaarU 
Of all thefe princes the kans of Aouar and 
Kalkoumugh are at prefent the moft power- 
ful, each of them being capable of arming 
5000 horfemen. At the peace concluded in 
1739 between Ruffia and the Porte> the Lel- 

guians were declared free, 

» 

The Troughmenians, called likewife Tar- 
tars of Terekemen, are the ancient Tourko- 
mans, and occupy the eaftern part of the 
fouthern fide of Caucafus, from the weftem 
ihore of the Cafpian fea, as far as the pro- 
vince of Kaghetia in Georgia. Their diftrids 
are Derbent, Boimak, Schirvan, and fcveral 
others. Fatali kan is the common chief of 
the greateft part of thefe diftridts. Several of 
them have their particular princes, and 
others are in fubjedlion to their neighbours. 

This race h - unmixed. The people frona 
whom they take their origin lead to this day 
an ambulatory life in their ancient country on 
th^ . eaftern Ihore of the Cafpian fea. Their 

pofleflions 
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pofieffibns extend to the lake Aral^ atitd 
touch the frontiers of PerlSa on the fouth* It 
15 how about forty years ago that the hordes 
6{ this people fell under the power of the 
Kalmouks of Ayouh ; and at the fame time^ 
being vexed by the Perfians in 1743, they 
took the refolution of puttirig themfelves 
tmder the proteftion of Ruffia to the number 
of 2^0^000 kibitkiy or families ; but the Perfian 
fchah prevented them from putting their de* 
termination into execution : however, a coniW 
derable number of families took advantage of 
the opportunity, and joined themfelves to the 
Tartars of Orenburg, Oufa, and Aftrachan. 
Another troop of Troughmenians remained 
in dependence on the Kalmouks ; but at the 
time that a party of the Kalmouk horde in 
the year 1770 fled into Soongaria, the 
Troughmenians of the river Oural obtained 
^heir liberty by the fword, and are at prefent 
free fubjedts of Ruffia, leading a wandering 
life in the country about the mouth of the 
■river Kouba. Such among this people as 
dwell on the eafterii" banks of the Cafpian fea 
^a^e divided into two hordes, one of which is 
called the Ai'raklian horde. Each of them 
% . ha3 
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has its kan. TThe reigning kans are brotheri 
and faltans, that is, fons or princes of Nour 
Hali, kan of the Kirguifians. Both thefe 
hordes are rich ia horfes, oxen and cows, 
ll^ep, goats, and camels. Their work* 
linen and artifans are in much greater number 
and more expert than thofe of the other 
nomades, making very good fabres, muC* 
quets, and other arms, gunpowder, and fmall 
fliotj which they fell to their neighbours, as 
well as the overplus of their flocks. 

In their figure they refemble the Tartars^^ as 
well made, polite, and very refolute. In 
time of war they aft like the Swifs, entering 
into the fervice of any of thfeir neighbours 
who will take them ; and as in this they 
tiever aik leave of their chiefs, it happens 
very often that they fight one againft the 
other. 

Even fince the extenfion of the Turkoman 
dominion to the environs of the Cafpian fea, 
&c. the Troughmenians of Caucdfus have 
inhabited the provinces they occupy at pre- 
feijt. This people is very numerous, has 

preferved 
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prcferved the Tartarian language, and^ 
though they imitate the manner of life of the 
other colonies of Caucafus, they have inter- 
mixed very little with them, and have kept 
their old religion and primitive manners bet- 
ter than any of their neighbours. 

Ozetes is the appellation which the Geor- 
gians give to many fmall races of Tartars, 
Tome of which have their own peculiar 
myrzas or princes, although the greateli 
number are united under a fingle chieftain. 
All this people can arm and bring into the 
field on occafion 5000 horfemen. The Ozetes 
occupy the middle part of the upper moun^ . 
tains. Their prince is under the protection of 
Ruffia ; but, in the laft war againft the 
Turks, failing in their engagements, they 
were compelled in the year 1771 to take a 
new oath, and to give hoflages for greater 
fecurity. The infulated branches of this 
people are on the fouthern defcent of Cau- 
cafus, and acknowledge the tzar * of Georgia 
for their fovereign. 

The 

* Tzar in the Sclavonian language figniiies a king. 
This word, as well as all the reft in this work that 

arc 
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The Taoulinzes are a people who dwell in 
the upper part of the mountains, taking their 
tiame from Taouy which in the Tartarian 
tongue fignifies a high mountain. The 
RuiSans call them Gorfki, or Mountaineets. 
They are compofed of Lefguians, Ofetes, 
Baltzovians, Alanians, Dvaletans, and itiany 
other independent tribes. But, as they live 
apart from each other, and only join toge- 
ther when circuniftances require their union, 
they cannot be properly faid to form a par- 
ticular people. The greateft part of them 
are under the prote&ion of Periia* 

In the lippermoft mountams, about the 
fources of the river Kouban, is a people, to 
whom the Georgians give the name of Ba- 
Jians ; but the Tfcherkeilians call them 
Tfcheches, i. e. Bohemians. The territory 
of this people among the Georgians bears 
the name of Bajania, and the TfcherkefEahs 
call it Tfcheighem. It is divided into a great 

are not our own, are fpelt according to the true pro- 
kuhciation Of the coutitry treafed of. 

Vol. IL H number 
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Qumber of diftrifts, under the proteftion of 
the different princes that ftirround them* 
The Balians, properly fo called, are origi- 
nally Nogaian Tartars, and had theif pof- 
feffions foriDcrly in the borders of Kowna;; 
but for time immemorial they havei mhatfred 
the high mountains of Caucafiis. 

In the midft of thefe Biafians is Foiatid'^ 
little fociety of Tfehefches, or Bbhemi^tts, 
the dcfcendents of a colony of Moraviaii 
brethren, who quirted their country about 
the end of the XVth century on accotmf of 
the oppreflions to which they were eXpofcd, 
and fought an afylum in thefe parts. Thefe 
Moravians are indeed entirely degenerated, 
though they remain united together : thrcy 
have prefervfed their ancient name of 
Tfehefches, and are diftinguiihed from their 
neighbours by their language which is pe- 
culiar to themfelves, by their manner of life> 
and by their religion which is intermixed 
with a great number of Chriftian ceremonies. 

The Tfcherkeffians are a people under 
Whofe name are often comprehended all 

the 
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tlie Kabardmes, Tfchetfchenguians, Kiftians, 
and feveral other fniall. focieties. The Turks 
and the Georgians call them Tfcherkeffiani; 
the Ruffians and the other Europeans give 
them the name of Tfcherkaffians, or Circaf- 
fians ; and the Ozetes that of Kafagh, The 
TfcherteiEans, properly fo called, are not 
vtty numerous, pofleffing the province of 
Abafama on the lower part of the Kouban, 
and the ifles formed by that river. Abafama, 
called alfo Aughafama or Aughafia, makes 
the north-eafternmoft part of Great Kabardia. 
The Tfcherkeffians call themfelves, on ac- 
count of the ifltes which they occupy, Adigue, 
jAdigtd^ or AMtie^ all which terms fignify 
iftandersm 

In the middle of the XVIth century, the 
fovereign of Ruffia, tzar Ivan Vaflilievlcfch 
iubjedted them to his fceptre, and at the 
fame time fet about their converfion, in which 
he made 4 confiijerable progrefs; In the 
XVIIth century they fell under the dominicwi 
of the khan of the Krimea ; and, as a tefti- 
mony ei their fubmiflion, .they were obliged 
to furnilh annually either a young virgin for 

H 2 t^he 
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the haram or feraglio of the khan^ or a horfe^ 
or a cuirafs ; and whichever of thefe three 
fpecies of tribute was prefented, it was to be 
the moft handfonie of its kind. The khan 
ufed to fend from time to time commiffaries 
from Krimea, with orders to chufe the tribute 
for him ; but they rendered themfelves ex- 
ceedingly odious to the people, as well by 
their avarice, as becaufe they were obliged to 
defray their expences ; but more efpecially 
by their taking too great and too frequent 
liberties in examining the Tfcherkeffian girls, 
from whom they were to chufe one for 
their matter. In the year 1 708 the Tfcherkef- 
fians, therefore, maffacred the commiffioners, 
and afterwards overcame the Krimean troops 
that were fent to chaftife them for it : where- 
upon, to prevent any future bad confe- 
quences, they put themfelves under the pro- 
teftion of the Ottoman Porte ; without, how- 
ever, becoming tributaries, or depending 
upon it in any other manner* And in 
this ftate they remain at this day. 

The Tfchetfchenguians inhabit the eaftem 
part of Great Kabardia between the fources 

of 
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of the Terek and thofe of the SouRfcha 
which difembogues itfelf into the Terek; 
their pofleflions are confequently about the 
middlemoft height of the mountains. They 
are called MikfcheffeSy and Jtaghes, becaufe 
the little colony of the people of thofe names 
iive in common with them. The Tfchetfchen- 
guians are under the protedtion of Ruffia, 
and fend hoftages thither. In time of war 
thefe two tribes are able tQ furnifli 500P 
cavalry. 

The Kyftinzians, orKiftians, refemble in 
almoft every particular the Tfchetfchenguians, 
and are not lefs numerous. The Ruffians call 
them Yougouptzy. They poflefs the pro- 
vince of Kiftetia, divided into feveral diftrifts, 
fituated on the Sounfcha, and watered by fe- 
veral little rivers which run into the Soun- 
fcha : their country is therefore alfo about 
the middle height of the mountains of the 
Leffer Kabardia, The Kyftinzians are like- 
wife under the protection of Ruffia ; which 
did not, however, prevent their ufing hofti- 
lities againft the Ruffians in the late war with 
Turkey* In the year 1771, this people re- 

H 3 turned 
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turned to their obediei;ice, by taking anew 
the oath of fidelity, and fending hpftages to, 
Ruffia. 



The Koiimquk Tartars take their name 
from the fandy plains which they inhabit, and 
are alfo called Konmoutlki, They dwell at 
the foot of the mountains, on the lo.wer part 
of the Sounfcha, and in the plains which one 
goes over along the Terek ; and tbefe people 
have likewife a great refemblance with the 
Tfchetfchenguians. It is in their territory 
th:jt the famous hot and mineral watery of 
Kitzliair have been difcovcrcd ; called alfo, 
the Bragoun waters, from a Tartar village of 
that name in the neighbourhood. Befidesi 
thefe hot baths, feveral fprings of napt^a 
are found in the environs of Kitzliair. The 
JCoumouks are vaffals to. Ruffia ; but they 

are fuch a turbulent and untra£table race, 

« .11. • ' 

that it is impoffible to make ufe of the waters 
without great rifk ; and unlefs protected by a 
military efcq^rt it would be very dangerous to 
. vifit their country. Meflrs. Schloetzer and 
GuldcnJ(toedt have analyfed thefe fulphureous 
waters^ and find them to poflefs precifely 

the 
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the fame fame qualities with thofe of Aix la 
chapelle. 

The Ambarlins, or inhabitants of the vallies, 
have their name from the Perfian word ambar^ 
which fignifies a valley. They inhabit the 
vallies formed by the mountains of Ghrlan,and 
are divided into fix principalities or govern- 
ments of khans. They are numbered in all at 
no rnore than 2000 bows. In former times 
they often changed their matters ; at prefent 
they are tributary to Kerim khan, fovereign 
of Perfia. They are of Perfian origin, and 
liave preferved the exterior, the language, 
^nd the manners of that people. 

All thefe different colonies are compofed 
of divers races, of which fome arc fo very 
inconfiderable, that they only form one fingle 
Tillage of but a moderate fize. The men 
do all they can to maintain and preferve their 
diftinguilhing charadteriftics, their languages, 
and dialeds ; by which, indeed, they perpe- 
tuate the diftindtions of tribes, though they 
frequently make crofs marriages ; but it his 
been obferved that they become from ge- 

, H 4 neration 
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neration to generation more like to each 
other. 

The Georgians are doubtlcfs the mpft nur 
mcrous as well as the moft powerful people of 
all thofe with which Caucafus is covered j 
and^ as ancient Greek .Chriflians^ they have 
not mixed in any ipanner with thp Tartars, 
either by marriage, language, or religion, 
part of them are under the dominion of the 
independent tzar pf Georgia, and the reft are 
governed by the tzar of Immeretia ; the for- 
mer of whom has his refidence at Teflis on 
the Kour. Thefe two fovereigns rule over 
many Imall focieties of Caucafus ; and their 
fuperiority i^ acknowledged by feveral tyare- 
vitfchi or Georgian princes^ Therefore, what 
remains to be faid of the Caucafians in ge- 
neral is not to be applied to the Georgians, 
of whom we Ihall i^y no jnpre, as they are 
peitber Tartars nor vaffals of Ruflia ; ob- 
ferving only, by the W3y, that the Georgians 
^re alfo called Gr ovftnians ^ and that the pro- 
vinces which they pofiefs are Kaghetia, 
Kartvallia, Immeretia, GourIa% Mingrejia, 

* Called Georgia by the Europeans. 

the 
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the borders of the river Koufy which )s the 
Cyrus of the ancients, and direfts its courfe 
towards the frontiers of Perfia j with the prinr 
cipal part of the fouthern extremity and 
middle regioQ of Caucafus. 

The different remains of fo many Euro* 
pean and Afiatic people by degrees, and by a 
fucceflion of many generations, have acquired 
a great refemblance to each other, with rcr 
fpedt to perfon, conftitution, and moral cha- 
racter. The fame climate, the fame edu- 
cation, and the fame way of life, has doubt- 
lefs contributed much to this fimilitude ; to- 
gether with that which alone might have 

« * 

brought it about, the cuftojm they have of 
carrying off all the foreign women they can 
lay hands on. Their general character bor- 
ders very much upon that of the Tartars 
who predominate amongft them ; ncverthe^* 
lefs they have feveral traits, moral as well as 
phyfical, peculiarly their own, diftinguilhing 
them from the Tartars. Generally fpeaking, 
the people of Caucafus are large, well made, 
rather lean, of a tawney complexion, with 
ftrong features and a little nofe j their eyes 

fmall 
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1^11 and lively, thin eyebrows^ and their 
]>air is red or black* They are an active 
people, poliihed, bold md refolute, volup- 
topus, very oilentatious in their drefs and 
feafis ; are generous and given to diffipation 
througji pride : at the fame time they are 
ievere, unjuil, perfidious, and addicted to 
rapine and revenge^ 

They Ihew much attention to their women, 
who are for the moft part well made, more 
frank, as well as more agreeable, than the 
Tartar women in general are. The Tfcher- 
kcffian women enjoy with juftice a remark* 
^ble preference : their beauty, their vivacity, 
*he eafe and refinement of their manners, and 
the juftnefs of their tafle, have rendered them 
famous. In the provinces of Caucafus red 
hair is thought fo great a beauty in the 
women, that fuch as have not received that 
advantage from nature ufe red pomatum. 

If we attend to the various dialcdts here. 
To different from each other, we fhall find the 
quantity of languages fpoken on mount Cau-» 
cafus to. be fcarccly inferior to the number of 
the remnants of people which are diftingurfh- 
I able 
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able from the reft. There are villages per- 
fedtlf infijlated, each of wliich is a complete 
nation, whpfe language is not in the leaft 
comprehended by the people ^f the next 
village to fhem; and is Ipoken no where 
elfe. Other languages are common to fever^l 
polonies. It is probable that thefe dialeAs 
and languajges have been thus multiplied by 
an ignorance daily increafing, and from the 
general want of knowing how to write them. 
What may have likewife contributed to it is a 
corrupt pronunciation ; for all their founds, 
being produced from the bottom of the 
throat, rer^ders them fo ,harih and difcordant, 
that many of them cannot poffibly be ex- 
prefled by our European letters. Perhaps it 
might be thought refining too much were we 
to indulge a fufpicion that they have purpofc- 
ly changed and corrupted their languages, the 
bettter to conceal their fraudulent tricks, 
pillages, rajnnes, and crafty wiles, of all forts 
^n which they abound. The Bohemians *, 

* The fawnc fort of people with thofe we call 
Gypfies ; who llroll about the whole Rulllan empire, 
and live by foi'tune-teHing and Icnavery. — *' Here's a 
M Bohemiafi Tartar, tarnes. the cpnaing down of thy 
*' fat woniap,'* fays Shakfpeare's Hoft, in the -l^Ierry 
mzesofimdfir^ ' 

or 
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or fortune-tellers, have a cant language 
formed by pronouncing the words back- 
wards, or tranfpofing the letters of them^t 
However, the Tartar language may well be 
reckoned the mother-tongue of alt thofe 
fpokcn on Caucafus, fince every one of them 
has E great ^ number of Tartarian words. 
Many of them are mixed with Finniih terms, 
and in others we find fome that are Sclavo- 
nic, and fome Italian, in others the deriva- 
tion of the greatefl: part of their words is 
utterly unknown. On the whole, all thefe 
languages may be divided into fix clafles, the 
unmixed Tartarian, the Tfcherkefiian, the 
Lefguian, the Kiftan, the Georgian, and the 
Ozetan. 

The Tartarian language may be faid to be 
in ufe among the Troughmenians, the Am- 
barlins, the Bafians, and fome others, al- 
though they differ in their dialefts. The 
Tfcherkefiian is fpoken by the Tfcherkeflians, 
the Tfchetchenguians, and other Karbar- 
dians ; this alfo has various dialdes, but the 
Tfcherkefi[ians fpeak it more purely and with 
greater delicacy than the other tribes or 

nations. 
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totions. The Lefguian tongue^ which is 
ipoken in the Leguillan^ and feveral other 
places^ has no fewer than fix different diale&s^ 
all fo unlike^ that they might eafily be mif-^ 
taken for fo many different languages. In 
this a great number of Finnifli and Pernian 
words are to be met with. The Kiftan has 
fo many peculiarities belonging to it^ that 
we are not able to deduce its origin from any 
known language : it is in ufe with the 
Kiftans as well as many other troops or little 
focietieS) and may be divided into a very 
great number of diale&s. The Georgian is 
fpoken in Georgia and its dependencies. The 
Ozetan is only in ufe among the Ozetans : it 
has two diale&s^ and feems to be a daughter of 
the Perfian* The Tfchefches, or Bohemi- 
ans^ who live among the Bafians^ fpeak a 
mixed and corrupted Bohemian* We pafs 
over a great number of languages and dia>i> 
leds peculiar to as many fmall colonies^ 
which we cannot derive from any of the 
fources above-mentioned. 

All the nations of Caucafus taken together 
may be able to fumilh 1 00,000 cavalry ; not- 

withilanding 
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withflanding fome of thefe peoplfe would find 
k difficult to raife g& meiv capable of match- 
hig; againft an enemy ; but^ dri the other 
hiand,' there dfe fonne that would be abife to 
fiipply la^oco. All thefe f<kjietie* together 
form a fort of irregular iariltocrsrcy, compofedl 
of many fmaller ohesi Thefe' fovereigns, or 
chiefs> are either khaiis, myrzai^ or beysy 
whbfi authority and power differ extremely j 
foiiie depending on the reft, others inde^^ 
pendent, at!d feme being chiefs by eleftiofl* 
Some of thefe princes have the power oflif* 
and death over their fubjcds> can difpofe ar- 
bitrarily of the pofleffions j perfons, and fer- 
Vices of their people, and have the whole ad- 
ihiniftrarion of juftice in their hatlds* Others, 
on the contrary, have hardly any power at 
all, are frequently depbfed without any rea- 
foft ; or, for the moft trifling caufes, are ex-^ 
iled, and Ibmetimes difpatched to the other 
world. There are likewife among them a 
number of people of fmall fortune, whbfe fo- 
vereign authority furpafles that of m?ny 
princes of far fuperior grandeur. 

Every 
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Every chieftam Iwks tipon all the males <d 
his territory, capable of beariag arms, as his 
foldiers ; each of whom is obKged to provide 
himfelf with a horfe and arms at his own cat-' 
pence, whenever the chief requires it, 19 
remain under arms, and to go wherever he 
is ordered, and for fuch a length of time as 
the fovereign thinks needful. As often as the 
neighbouring powers art tft war,> feveral of 
thefe petty princes utvite, and enter into cod- 
ventions for their mutual fecurity, or for the 
affiflance of that party whofe cauie they fa- 
vour : but they never come t6 a general 
union, or take meafures in c^moxm : on die 
contrary, they quarrel and make war upon 
one another on the flighted occafions, and 
then come to an accomnfiqdation without arty 
fatisfaftton given or obtained* It is very rare 
that a general peace prevails among thexh. 
The turbulent difpofition of thefe diflFcrent 
nations, and their bent to rapine and plunder, 
iead them occafionally to treaties, more or 
lefs formal, for mutual protedrion and de- 
fence, in which each troop or party confuJts 
its own emolument. They pay homage to 

their 
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their prote&ors, or to their deputies, pro?-'' 
mifihg to do no hurt to the goods or perfons 
of the fubjeSis of the prince who takes them 
into his ][>rote£tion, and engaging to be 
honeft in their commerce with them, to de- 
fend them, and to furniih them with troops 
and amniunition in time of war. In proof 
of their fubmifficm they not unfrequently 
cenfent to pay fome trifKng tribute, and to 
give hoftages from the moft confiderable men 
of their nation. There are of thefe hoftages 
at Kifliair, at Moftok, and at AzofT, who are 
confidered as pledges for the fidelity of their 
refpe&ive nations to the Ruilian fovereign 
their proteftor, who reciprocally promifes to 
defend them againft their enemies^ The 
Weaker colonies, in like manner, put them- 
felves under the protection of the ftronger, 
fometimes voluntarily, and fometimes by 
force ; and, for the moft part, are obliged 
to pay a handfome tribute to their guardians. 
This dependence, however, though ratified 
by oath, and fecured by hoftages, is not very 
binding, but they generally take counfel of 
their inclination, their intereft, and their 
ftrength, efpecially in time of war, when tte 
6 pow^r 
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power and the numbers of the enemy ufually 
determines them, without troubling them- 
felves about future confequences. Thus it 
happens that they one while take part with 
bne fide, and another with the oppofite 
party ; and, whenever they are brought back 
again to obedience, it is rather by force of 
arms than by force of argument, 

Sorme of thefe people pay fcarcely any taic 
to their princes or ancients, while others are 
forced to give a fourth of what they poflefs, 
and fome a ftill greater proportion. A tenth 
of all the produftions of the earth is the moll 
tifual tribute^ with a certain number of 
horfes and other cattle in a proportion nearly 
adequate to the mcan^ of each. Merchants 
and artifans furniih different forts of mer- 
chandife, armour, and implements of wary 
with various forts of moveables and utenfils.- 
The adminiftration of: juftice is conduced in 
the Turkifli manner ; an arbitraty fentence is 
pronounced immediately,- often withouC any 
Examination into the cafe, fometimes without 
any crime having been committed, and 

Vo Lv II. I where 
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where it has, without any proportion to tht 
fault* 

The habitations of the Caucafians are in- 
deed fixed, which their confiderable popu- 
lation renders neceffary ; but their turbulent 
and uncivilized character approximates them 
very much with the ambulatory and vagabond 
tribes, and the wildnefs of their climate in- 
vites them ftill more to that kind of life. 
The greateil part dwell only in villages 
of 20 to 50 houfes. Each village has a large 
tower built of ftone, for defence in cafe of 
an attack, in which the women and children 
are Iheltered from the firft affault. ' Some- 
times, when they expedt a formidable enemy, 
they abandon their villages and fly to inac- 
ceffible mountains, where they remain under 
tents, often without bread and deftitute of 
their ordinary nourifliment. On their return 
they frequently find their villages reduced to 
alhes, which does not much diftrefs them> 
as they often tranfplant their habitations and 
eonftruft them flightly for that purpofe^ 
Their ordinary houfes are poor wooden huts ; 
and there are many families, even in the 

villages. 
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villages, who content themfelves with yourts 
of white felt. The hotels of their princes 
and nobility are called kabaks *. The greateft 
part of thefe lordly manfions are built of 
timber, and only a few of ftone ; all of them 
badly built and badly furnilhcd, and fur- 
rounded by the huts and tents of the courtiers 
and valets, ftables, &c. The Tfcherkeffians 
are fuperior to all the reft in every thing that 
relates to the method of living ; being better 
lodged, and their houfes better furnifhed and 
much neater, than thofe of their neighbours. 
The Ambarlins, or inhabitants of the vallies, 
pafs the winter in very miferable villages ; 
but in the fummer they encamp, after the 
manner of the Bafchkirians, in tents, lead- 
ing an erratic life. Their tents are commonly 
covered with mats made of reeds, and fome 
few with felt. 

- ■ 

Agriculture and pafturage are the principal 
occupations of the Caucafians; though fe- 

* Kabak in the Ruffian language fignifies a public 
houfe for the common people to drink VQdka (a fort 
of brandy) in • 

J :9 . yeraj 
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veral of them exercife different trades, ai«i' 
fome follow commerce. In their warm cli-»- 
mate they know nothing af wmter grain ; but 
cultivate barley, oats, millet,, fiwne flax, a^ 
good deal of tobacco, and fevei*al places pro- 
duce abundance of rice. The Koumouks- 
have plantations of cotton, and cultivate 
filk worms. All thefe produdKons fucceed to^ 
perfeaion* The vine' grows in their moun^ 
^ins without culture^ but they turn it to no 
account. 

• ■ * 
Cattle thrive abundantly with them, but it is- 

iinpoffiblefor their flocks to be very numerous,* 
as their villager ^rd tWa near one another^ 
The inhabitants of thefe countries ar^ under 
no neciefEty of layiflg'up ptovifibns for the 
winter, iior of hoiifing- their cattle;- Tome 
there are, however, who think it beft tt^'doK 
fo, and ftiut them up for a month or two 
during ,tlie depth of winter.'- The horfes of 
Caucafiis are • littte inferior to thofe of Arabia 
either in beauty, fpirit, or docility. A Cau-~ 
cafian ' hoffe properly broke will fetch loo- 
ducats atleaft; for which reafon tha'princes 
ftod. nobles have fine lluds. They are taught 
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to underftand and obey different words of 
<:ommand, to kneel down for the rider to 
mount or difmount, &c. 

Befide the common trades, thefe people 
are excellent workmen 11:1 iron. They make 
fabres, both plain and damafked, flat and 
angular poignards, coats of mail, knives, 
&c. all in the Turkifti tafte- They ufe an- 
gular poignards for piercing the coats of 
mail by the joints ; and, to render the 
wounds they give mortal, they make them 
of arfenical fteel. The Kabardines buy their 
iron of the Ruffians ; others work their own 
mines. They make their gun-powder In 
mills, worked by men. In general they 
have very few machines ; but fome of their 
princes have mills for grinding corn con- 
ftrudled by Ruffian workmen. The women 
fpin, make cotton Huffs, and ordinary 
woollen cloth. There are ^ few weavers, 
who underftand their trade pretty well. 

They carry on commerce with Ruffia, 
Qcprgia, Pcrfia, and Turkey, and the 

I 3 ^ articles 
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articles of it are horfes, Iheep, neats fkins, 
lamb fkins, tallow, butter, honey, wax, 
corn, fruits, cotton, fafFron, fabres, poignards, 
&c. The foreign produdtions they take are 
metals, fine cloths, filks, and other manu- 
faftures, furs, 6ne linen, fugar, all forts of 
trinkets, &c. Their trade for the moft part 
is carried on by way of barter, but fometimes 
with ready money. However, as they have 
no money of their own, they put a value 
upon the gold or filver coins they receive ac- 
cording to the weight, without any regard to 
the impreflion : the ducat and feveral other 
coins pafs among them as pieces of a known 

^ ' . • ■ 

weight and value. The trade with thefe na- 
tions is very profitable to foreigners, not- 
withftanding their natural bent to over- 
reaching. 

Some of thefe Caucafians are fo expert in 
the arts of ftealing cattle, and carrying off. 
women, that it may be juftly faid they make 
a trade of it. Thefe expeditions are carried 
on publicly, and the good fuccefs of the en- 
terprife does honour to the ravilher. Even 
iheir princes often take part in fuch 

mancpuvres. 

•■- ) 
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Bianoeuvres, or at leaft divide the fpoil with 
the robbers; and neighbours as well as 
ftrangers are fubjedt alike to thefe depreda- 
tions; for they keep no terms with each 
other. But the Georgians and the Nogaians 
are moft frequently thegbjedt of their rapine : 
though at the fame time it muft be confeffed 
that the latter are very expert at reprifals.. 
Their piiiicipal endeavours are direfted 
towards carrying off beautiful virgins or 
handfome women; and fuch as they take 
they keep as concubines for themfelves, or 
yield them up to their princes. Others are 
fold to the Armenians, who fupply tJ>C 
Turkilh harams with them, making them 
pafs for Chriftians in order to inhance their 
value. What has hitherto been publifhed 
on the fubjefSt of this famous commerce in 
Tfcherkeffian * women is undoubtedly ex- 
aggerated, though the fadt is inconteftably 
true. They likewife carry their phildrcn to ^ 
the market of Kaffa, together with their 
cattle, where they obtain 7000 piaftres, 

* They are called Circaffians by all thefe writers ; 
but the orthography ufed here is that of the true 
pronunciation of the people. 

I ^ TurkiOi. 
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Turkilh money, for a young and handfome 
red-haired girl *. It is eafy to fee that none 
but the rich can make fuch purchafes, fo that 
thcfe viiftims to voluptuoufnels Hand a fair 
chance of being better provided for at leaft 

' than they could have been at home, and mofl: 
commonly of living in opulence. This' fort 
of traffic appears monftrou$ and Ihocking to 

^ people of polite manners and refined fenti- 
ments, who feek in marriage for a faithful 
and infeparable companion, the equal par-, 
taker of the fortunes of their lives : but in 
tbefe focieties, lefs advanced in civilization, 

' women are confidered in no other light than 
as miniftering to the pleafures of fenfe. 

The differences in drefs are not more con- 
liderable among thefe Afiatics than in Ruffia 
and other places. All of them wear long 
garnients in the eaftern manner ; they ihave 
the head, and wear either mpuftachios, prthe 
beard pointed at the chin. A KabardinCj^ 

* Kleemann, one of the lateft travellers, as well as 
one of the moft credit, in his Voyage to the Krimea^ 
afferts the fame thing, • 

\ . . . . - 
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^well-drefled, has a fturt of fine linen, large 
trowzers, morocca lekther boots,- a long 
caflbc tied by a filk fafli, a long upper gar- 
ment of fine cloth or filk with open fleeves. 
The head is covered with a fkuU-cap of fomc 
rich fluff, and over that a cap flattened at 
^op and wider there than at bottom. The 
Kabardines feldom go abroad without a 
poignard and a fabre ; the former in the 
falh, and the fabre in a leathern belt. When 
under arriis, they have a coat pf mail, ^ 
fabre, and a bow, and carry in their hand 
cither a halbert or a mufquet. The poor 
wear cloth or cotton fiuSs of th^ir own 
paking. 

The habit of the generality of the Cauca*. 
|ian women is very much like that of th^ 
Tartars and Armenians, though fome afFedl: 
the European fafhions. The drefs of a Ka- 
bardine woman confifts of a ihift, trowz^s, 
a veft, and a gown, fometimes with an4 
fometimes without fleeves. - In winter they 
put on furs reaching down to their feet« 
tJTljey always wear ear-rings and a necklace. 
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The head is covered with a tq/iar *, which 
is bnoUght over their faces whenever they go 
out. The value of all thefe particulars varies 
according to the ^cif/cumftances of their fa- 
thers or huibands, and the variety pf fuch as 
delight in drefs. 

Their culinary arts are thofe praftifed by 
the Tartars -f-, but their dilhes better, and 
more relifliing. At meals they fit on chairs 
round a table. They are very fond of ftrong 
liquors^ .confining the intcrdidion of the 
prophet to wine alone, and indulge freely 
In different forts of brandy and diftilled waters. 
They drink commonly mead, and a beer 
which they brew themfelves, qf the taftc 
and ftrength of the Englilh ale% 

Polygamy is allowed among thefe people ; 
jDUt the firfl: wife enjoys fo many prerogatives 
that the fecond and the following are very 
much injured by them ; for which reafon 
they have generally but one wife, who doei^ 

* A Tartarian veil. 
4- See before, p. 32. 

' not 
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pot take it amifs that her hulhand amufes 
himfelf with feveral miftrefles. They are? 
too proud to confefs that they buy thei^ 
wives, and therefore call the price of the 
bride the nuptial prefent. This etiquette, 
however, does not prevent them from bar- 
gaining for their wives, and from fixing thi^ ' 
liuptial prefent with as much precifion as the 
other Tartars do the payment and the pric<> 
of their wives. / 

They wrap up their dead in large winding 
fleets, and bury them without coffins. 

All the Caucafians are Mohammedans; 
thofe on the northern fide of this chain ot 
mountains profeffing the dogmas of the 
Sonnites*, and on the fouthern thofe of the 

* The meaning of Sonnites is Traditiontjis ; and 
they are fo called becaufe they acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Sonna, or collection of moral traditions 
of the fayings and adtions of their prophet, which is 
a fort of fupplement to the Kor^n, diredting the ob- 
fervance of feveral things omitted in that book ; an4 
in name as well as defign anfwering to the Miihiia 
of the Jews, and the Apoilolic Conftitutions of 
Chriftijjns, 

m 
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feft of All *. They praftife the rite of clr» 
.cumcifion, keep Friday as a feftival, faft^ 
bathe, and obferve a variety of. ceremoniest 
In their ad.Qrations they give God the name 
pf Dailay whereas the Tartars ufe the .wor4 
Alla^ Some of them have medfcheds, or 
hoijfes of prayer, ferved by Perfian moulas. 
But,, having no fchpols, they are in profound 
ignorance refpeffting religious matters, know? 

* Thcfe arc slfo called Shi'itcs, The chief points 
^vherein the Shiites and the Sonnites differ, are, i. 
'rhrit the Shines rejed Abu Beer, Omar, and Oth- 
ifiiin, the three firft khalifs, as ufurpers and in- 
truders;' whereas the Sonnites acknowledge and 
refpect them as rightful Imans. 2, T^e Shiites prefer 
Ali to Mohammed, or at leaft elleem them both 
equal; but the Sonnites admit neither AH nor any 
of the prophets to be eqv.al to Mohammed. 3. The 
Sonnites charge the SLiites with corrupting the 
Koran, and ncgledling its precepts ; and the Shiites 
retort the fame charge on the Sonnites. 4. The 
Sonnites receive the Sonna, or book of traditions of 
their prophet, as of canonical authority ; whereas 
the Shiites reject it as apocryphal and unworthy 
of credit, lo thefe difputes, and fome others 
of leis moment, is principally owing the antipathy 
. whkh has long reigned between the Turks who 
are Sonnites, and the Perfians who are of thQ 
fed of Ali. See Sale*^ Koran, prel. difc, feiflt viii, 
p, 237, 8vo, ed, 

ip 
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ing nothing of th^ir own faith.' CertaiivJ 
gleams of Chriftianity are very vifibleamoHg 
them, mixed with a great number of Pagan' 
fuperftitions. Alfnoft-aJf-of them obferve 
Sunday, not by any religious woiMp, bur 
by abftaining.from all kinds of work thereon.- 
The Kaltakos of the Abafans is a high 
prieft, living in celibacy, and muft be of an 
irreproachable charaQrer, whofe office is to 
blefs the fleflimeats after their fafts, to fay 
public prayers, &c* The Tzaninjiagy or 
the pure man of the Kyftintzes^ lives like- 
wife in a ftate of celibacy, and has his abode 
Hear fome old temple built of flones, in 
which they pretend many ancient ftatues and 
manufcripts are preferved, but they never 
fufFer ally one to infpedt them. As foon asr 
the harveft is got in, the devotees pay a vifit 
to Tzaninftag, who facrifices a great number 
of white ftieep on that occafion. In different 
places about Caucafus we meet with epitaphs^, 
croffes, and infcriptions^ which indicate 
them to have been mtade by Chriftians. It 
is prc^able that they are rema;ins of the 
Grecian empire when the feat of it was at 

Byzantium^ 
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Byzantium, or elfe of the colony of Moravian! 
brethren before-mentioned, and veftiges of 
the zeal of Ivan VaffiUievitfch, the Great 
Tzar of Ruffia^ for the converfion of the 
Caucafians. 
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THE BOUGHARIANS, 

MANY very confidecable Boughariai> 
colonies have been fubjeded to Ruffia 
ever fince their firft cotiquefts of Siberia. 
The Tartarian ftibufbs, or flabodes, of To- 
bolik, of Tara, and of Tomik, are inha- 
bited by Bougharians only : the inhabitants 
of the fuburbs of Tourinlk and of Tioumen 
are chiefly Bougharians. In the environs of 
thefe cities are likewife found a great number, 
efpecially about Tara ; fome of them living 
in particular villages, and others mixed with 
other Tartars. In Bafchkiria are two volofb 
of Bougharians, not to mention feveral dif- 
perfed families of this nation to be found in 
the governments of Orinburgh, Kargala, and 
Aftrachan. All thefe colonies taken toge- 
ther, and comprehending the fcattered fa- 
milies, amount to confiderably more than 
20,000 males. They are all originally of the 
lefler Bougharia ; fome by anceftry, and the 
reft by their migrations* 
. ;•. . The 
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The ance{k)rs of the Boughariatf citizens' 
t^rere earavan-merctfant^ who fettled amongflr 
the Ruffians^ and. jeVen at prefent many 
Bougharian merehahts, or their faftors, who* 
ar0 not iaclindd to return into their country,' 
fettle among their brejhren, and increafe the 
tiApTiy.' The Bougharian villagers,^ and' 
^hofe difperfed among iotjier Tartars, are for 
the moft , part fugitives, who have had the' 
addrefs to efcape fr.oin the Kirguifian flavery^' 
The two Bougharian^. volofts of Bafehi:iria' ' 
are called Sarti, and. the chanceries of the 
-government note them under that .name,? 
which fignifies merchants who .tr^ivet :. with 
caravans. According , %o their tratiijtions tjae 
-Bougharian khan,, in the time .of the : Ruffian- 
conqueils, fent the murza Reihg(>ul to the 
tzar, who remained twelve years at, the court 
ofRuffia in quality of agent for the Bougha- 
Bian nation ; who on his . journey .back again 
•was: fo charmed \yith' the country ahoUt Oufa,> 
that he took the refolution of fettling there 
for the reft of his life. His family and .thofe 
•.of his followers multiplied very, faft,- and^ 
were joined by fo great a ^number, of 

Bougharianisr 

t 
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Bbugharian? who deferted from the bondage 
of the Kirguifians to him and his defendants, 
that in the year 1771 thefe two volofts were 
compofed qf 50 families in the province of 
Oufa, and in that of Ifet 52, befides maay 
fugitives not taken into the account. 

A fuccinA relation of what relates to the 
inhabitants of Bougharia and the provinces 
dependent on it will not be too great a di- 
greflSon here, as the Ruflians carry on an ex- 
tremely advantageous commerce with that 
nation; and more efpecially as the" empire 
is daily receiving fupplies of new fubjecfls 
from it. The author has had an oppor- 
tunity of informing himfelf about them by 
perfonal inquiries amongft the Bougharian 
caravans; 

The leffer Bougharia is fituatcd to the eaft 
of the Cafpian fea and the lake Aral, and 
forms the frontier with Perfia, the northfern 
India, and teveralfmall Tartarian flates. The 
capital of the country is Boughira, on the 
Syr Darya, fomewhat ihortof 30 days jour- 
ney from Orenbourg, each day compre 

Vox. 11. K hending 
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hending 50 verfts; fo that in a right liric 
thefe two cities mufl be 1500 verfts afundef : 
but when this journey h made by loaded 
camels, they are often obliged to gc^ much 
about in fearch of pafturage and watef, 
which delays them la or 20 days. The 
country lies on the northern flope of the In- 
<Kan mountains, is chiefly an open plainy 
but has mountains here and there upon k. 

The Boughariaris aflfert that they are the 
unmixed dependents of the Outzians and 
the real Turkomans. Whilft the Tartars^ 
were making their expeditions to the weflp- 
ward, the Bougharians eftabliflied themfelves 
in this country, where finding a fertile foil 
and a temperate climate, they changed their 
pafioral and nomadian life for that of agri- 
culture, and their moveable tents into fettled 
habitations. 

The khan of Bougharia is always of the 
reigning family, and obtains his dignity by 
eleftion; his authority is more extenfivetban 
that of the khans his neighbours, though 
very far from being abfolute, fince his- 

fubjefts 
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fubjefts may depofe him at any time. It is 
very rare, however, that they do fo; the 
people being exceedingly tradable, and the 
khans not giving itito luxury arid large ex- 
pences, live rather on their own property 
than the revenues of the Hate; 

Befides the laws of Mohammed, the 
Bougharians have written laws peculiar to 
themfelvesi by no means fevere, but ftriftly 
executed. A foreigner, of whatever nation 
or religion he may be, is allowed to fettle in 
Bougharia, is well received, and fo long as 
he remains peaceable enjoys a perfedt liberty^ 
having a right to gain a livelihood by fuch 
honeft means ils he pleafes to ufe. This to- 
leration hiis brought hither a great number of 
Jews *, Arabians, Perfians, Indians, and 
other orientals : there are alfo Bohemians 
among them, who live in tents, wandering 
over the country from ftation to ftation, and 
are called by the Bougharians Diayi. 

The language of this people pafles for one of 
the fweeteft dialedts of the Tartarian language, 

* Called Diouhout in the Bougharian tongue* 

K 2 'and 
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and fomewhat refertibles the Perfian. Thtf 
Bougharian fchools are fo famous tkroughout 
the Tartarian nations, that they fend thither 
fuch of their youth as are deftined to the 
priefthood, where they are taught hiftory and 
geography, as well as the Tartarian and 
Arabic languages. The Bougharian priefts^ 
are in high «flimation ; even their merchants 
are verfed in Arabic, and fpeak it with great 
facility. 

Of all their cities Boughara i^ the only 
fpacious and confiderable one ; all the others 
are towns, and rather like large villages, as 
all ruftic employments arie carried on indifcri-- 
minately with handicraft trades, every one 
following whatever occupation he thinks- 
proper, and changing it for another as he* 
pleafes. The cities are furrounded with walk 
of unbaked bricks, with openings in them 
for canals of running water which fall into- 
the rivers ; and the ftreets are built in right 
lines. 

Their houfes are fmall, the better com- 
pofed of flight timbers filled up with bricks 
linbaked, and fome are entirely of brick, 

Thofc 
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Thofe of the poorer fort are made of branches 
of trees interwoven together, plaiflered over 
with clay within and without. In the rooms 
are chimnies in the Tartar faihion, and a 
bench round each chamber, covered with 
carpeting tolerably well made. They have 
no windows, but let in light through a grating 
in the roof, which is always flat ; and in this 
the Bougharian houfes refemble thdfe of the 
Indians. This grating is covered with a trap- 
door; and, whenever it rains, which happens 
very rarely in this country, they fliut it up 
altogether. Their habitations are neat and 
fimple ; but their mofques and the palace of 
the khan have fome bad gildings. At the 
fide of every houfe is a vaulted oven, in the 
chimney of which they hang up their bread 
to nails fattened in the walls for that pur- 
pofe, leaving always the embers in the 
oven. 

Agriculture, plantations, manufa<9:ures, 
and commerce, are the principal occupations 
of the Bougharians. As they have but little 
rain, their fields and plantations are watered 
by ditches cut through them. The Bou- 

K 3 gharians 
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gharians are laborious, but weakly; for whick 
reafon they purchafe Haves from the Kirgui,- 
fians and other Tartars^ Paying for a healthy 
robuft man from 50 to 100 ducats of their 
money. They not only never kidnap people 
from thdr neighbours, but even treat the 
flaves they buy as a part of the family, and 
never force them to be circumcifed. Their 
fields produce brimfchj 6x rice; grandum, 
"Vvheat;. diew tours, oats ; lobya and bak/a, two 
forts of beans ; mafcb, lentils ; nohoudy a kin4 
of tares * ; dia^araj millet of a peculiar 
fort -f^ ; and konek, another millet, with fmall 
grains; to which they confine thenjfelves, 
not cultivating any thing elfe. They tread 
out their grain by bealls of burden trampling 
over it. Having no occafion to houfe theif 
Icine during the winter, they ufe the ftraw fojr 
firing. 

Their plantations produce kanaby or hemp, 
of which they make cordage, &c. fagour, or 
ordinary flax ; indaoUy a kind of coarfe flax ; 
koundfcbiky t\itjefamum orientak of Linnseusf : 

* Ciccr arletlnum^ Linn. 
•j: Holcus faccharatus^ Linn. 

the 
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tlip three laft prodiiftions are cultivated for 
the fake of their oil. They plant tobacco *, 
and wafa ^, a root they ufe for dying red, 
Cottpn fucceeds very well with them, and 
they plant it in abundance. A hatmann of 
cotton, that is, a bundle of 280 Ruiliai> 
pounds, fells ^l firft hand for about 3 
or 5 ducats, according to the quality. 
Xhe feeds of it afford a bitter oil, which 
they burn in lamps. They generally make 
their plantations i^ a circular form, and 
plant mulberry trees \ round them. They 
are great lovers of gardens^, attending 
them wirh much care ; they produce all forts 
of choice fruits, apricots, peaches, pome- 
granates, quinces, grapes, prunes, cherrics^^ 
piftachios, the chief European legumes, exr 
cellent melons, arboufes, or water melons^ 
and all forts of fine flowers, 

Their flocks are not numerous, becaufe 9 
l^reat population leaves but little land for 

* Which in their language they call tamak. 

TJ- Rubia tinnorum. 

I Toul in the Bougharian language. 

K 4 pafture^ 
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pafture. However, they have horfes, oxen^^ 
cows, camels, Iheep, gpats, and afles. Their 
horfes are very fine, and the ifcboubarrat^ or 
pie-bald horfes, are in great requeft among 
the Indians, who pay very willingly for 
them from 30 to 80 Bougharian ducats 
apiece. Their flocks are chiefly looked after 
by Arabians, and they have alfo a great 
many Arabian fheep among them. The 
Bougharians call them Arabi koyan* It is a 
particular fpecies, having larger and longer- 
tails than thofe with us : their wool is very 
fine, though much inferior to the Englifli, 
The baregui^ or . ikins of Bougharian lambs^^ 
are highly efteemed, being taken from the 
lambs of thefe Arabian fhcep. The finefl:, 
called volni/ii by the Ruflian merchants, are 
ilripped from the lambs a fortnight old, each 
cofting a ducat, even in Bougharia, fo that 
a pelice of thefe fkins comes very dear : the 
wool lies in waves, and refembles a piece of 
damalk *. Some of thefe fkins are of ^ 
beautiful white, others of an exceeding fine 
black, and fo brilliant that they appear 

* Or like watered tabbies. 

covered 
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covered with a ihining varnilh, As the lambs 
Jncreafe in fize the wool becomes more h^rlh 
^nd unequal, and the waves lefs refplendent. 
The fhepherds are continually travelling with 
their flocks oyer fandy defarts, and live in 
tents. 

In the towns and villages are taylors, tan^ 
ners, Ihoe-makers, dyers, makers of oil, and 
other artifans that carry on the moft ufeful 
trades. The dyers are moftly Jews, fbme of 
whom have alfo filk manufaftories. The 
tanners and dyers make ufe of galls which 
grow on the piftachio trees of the country. 
The Boughariaii Women fabricate cbttom 
ftufFs, in the fame manner as the Ruffian 
women make their houihold linen. The 
P^per which the Bougharians ufe is made of 
cotton, and the membrane found, under the 
tark of the mulberry tree. 

Their merchants trade with the Indians, 
the Perfians, the Chinefe, the Ruffians, and 
feveral little Tartarian flates, vifiting all 
thefe different people in troops or with cara- 
vans. As they are. often obliged to be a 

5 long 
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long while ^bfent from home, they fami* 
liarize themfelves and aflSmilate fo well with 
the nations they frequent^ that their country 
becomes altogether indifferent to them, and 
they fettle in the place they like bell, without 
cyer returning back again, 

The two cities belonging to the Great 
iKlogol with which the Bougharians drive the 
greateft Indian commerce, are Kalout and 
Moltan* Kalout is only a fortnight's journey 
from Boughara. The city of Moltan is in- 
deed a great way off, but the journey being 
performed by fettled routes, tiiey trade ad- 
vantageoufly with all the people on the 
way. The pie-bald horfes, fpoken of 
above, are the principal article the In-. 
dians take from them; but the Bougha- 
rians bring from India -'^ cottons and filks, 
mpre elegant and better wrought than 
thofe they make themfelves, pearls, fpicery, 
emeralds -f^, - jacinths (a fort of precious, 
ftone, which they call faghrat), and curcu-. 
ma. From Perfia they fetch velvets, fhota^ 

* Hindojlan in the Bougharian tongue. 
f Called by the Boughariansy«;w^rt3:/. 

0; 
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or filk fafhes which they wear about theiif 
waifts, faffiron, &cc. Their commerce witl^ 
China centres in Kafchbar or Gha(chghar, a 
city of Bougharia, but under the protedion of 
China; carrying thither horfes,iheep,anda{res, 
and taking in exchange iilver in bars, and 
rhubarb, with which drug they fupply Perfia* 
The Bougharians of Tibet and many other 
inhabitants of the eaftern provinces of Bou- 
gharia, for the moll part hi fubjedtion to the 
Chinefe, buy the rhubarb which the Bou-r 
gharians bring to Kiaighta, the frontier town 
between Ruffia and China, fituated on the 
Dauria ; and from thence the drug is tranf-?. 
ported into Ruffia. All the little circum- 
jacent flates of Bougharia receive their for 
reign merchandifes, as well as thofe of the 
country^ through the fame Bougharians. 

The commerce with Ruffia is not the leaft 
lucrative, though the moft painful to the 
Bougharians. They are obliged to make 
niany circuits in the fleppes or defarts of the 
Kirguifians ; and, as they are often in 
total want of water, they muft go a great 
vray round to find it, a circumftance which. 

retards. 
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retards the journey confiderably. Befidea 
thtfe inconveniences, the Kirguifians, for fe- 
vcral years pail, have exadked of the Bou- 
gharian caravans the value of three ducats in 
merchandife for evfery camel, whether his 
lading be valuable or not, as a toll for pafs-* 
ports, and the efcorts which the Kirguifians 
furnilh to the caravans j notwithftanding 
thefe efcorts do not always prevent them from 
pillage, and the merchajits from being car-* 
ried into flavery ; and although the Ruffian 
government obliges the Kirguifians to pay 
fuch damages with intereft, yet the Bougha-* 
nans often fufFer confiderable loflTes, Every 
year fome caravans of loo or 200 camels 
come to Orenbourg, to Aftrachan, and to 
Troitzk*; and now and then lefs nume- 
rous caravans repair to Siberia, to fort Peter^ 
and-Paul, to the fortifications of Ifchim, to 
Tomik, &Ct The moft confiderable com- 
merce of this people is to Orenbourg, where 
there is a double courfe of Afiatic commerce 
*nd exchange, and a fquare formed by feveral 
Jiundred fhops and itone magazines has beea 

* A town near the fortificatious of Orenbourg. 

given 
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given to the Bougharians. In the year 1773^ 
one caravan of 900 camels was on its way 
toOrenbourg, &c. 

The chief mcrchandiezs which the Bou- 
gharians bring to Ruflia are Bougharian and 
Indian fluffs of cotton, and half-filks, of 
fpun and raw cotton, morning-gowns much 
tifed in Ruffia, lamb-fkins, dried fruits, ki/ii^ 
mifcb (a fort of currants), fan<5tonicum feeds, 
precious flones, fand containing gold-duft, 
unprepared nitre^ native fal ammoniac, or 
fuch as they get from the mines. Their im- 
ports are fine cloths, chiefly red, youfti or 
Ruflia leather, cochenille, indigo, glafs- 
beads, knives, wire, needles, and all kinds 
of trinkets; fuch as go to Aflirachan take 
Perfian filk. They trade by barter, making 
the value exaift by means of their ducats* 
Their caravans fcareely ever fojourn longer 
than two months in a place, and the goods 
they cannot difpofe of in that time are left int 
the hands of fadtors or agents, who always 
make purcliafes bfefore-hand, and keep their 
bargains till the arrival of their matters. 

The 
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The khan of the Bougharians coins both 
'gold and filver money ; the latter, however; 
is confiderably the fcarceft, as the country af- 
fords but little filver. Their cbmriion coin 
h. the ducat, the impreflion of which is very 
bad, confifting only of an infcription, but is 
in value nearly equal to the ducats of Hol- 
land. They get the gold from the fand of 
the rivers that crofs the country. In Bou- 
gharia itfelf trade is generally carried on and 
the taxes paid in rtsady money. Their traffic 
with Perfia brings them a great quantity of 
filver money, for which reafon the Perfian 
jroupees are current in Boughariai 

In the article of food they follow the pre^ 
cepts of Mohammed ; but they eat better 
food and in a more cleanly manner than the 
other Mohammedans fettled in this em- 
pire; The produftions of the vegetable 
kingdom more frequently coilipofe their re- 
pafts than thofe of the animal, and their man- 
ner of life is for the moft part fimple tod 
fober. During the fummer their chief food 
is bread, raw fruits, arbcufes or watef«- 

melonsj 
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hiclons, melons, grapes, &c. Dried fruits 
are thdir common winter nourilhmdnt : froni 
the cielings of their rooms are fulpeilded all 
forts of frefti fruits. Which fhey pluck by 
Way of defert after meals* To render the 
melons and arboufes more delicate, they hol- 
low them oiit, filling the excavatioh with 
raifins of the fun : which preparation prcr- 
duces a vinous fermentation, and gives them a 
tnoft exquifite tafte* Some af the Tartars of 
Aftrachati have the fame cuftom. Their 
priricipal diflies are boiled rice, millet, and 
the like, which they drefs with oil, butter, 
or milk. Their bread is made of wheat 
flour, arid that of the fervants of Bougharian 
millet. Thefe latter are cakes rather than 
loaves, which they hang up in their chim- 
nics * to bake by the heat of the embers* 
Madyun is theil: favorite delicacy, a fort of 
cake made of certain feeds pounded with 
poppies, honey, and various fotts of fpices* 
This Bougharian comfit revives the fpirits^ 
and enlivens the wit. 

* Sec before, p. 133^ 

Befide« 
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Befides four milk and water> they dritife 
tea in which they inf ufe anife feeds ; and arc 
particularly fond of the juice of the grape 
tiewly expreffed and unfermented. 

The Bougharians take grieat delight in 
Jnoderate ebriety, fo as to be chearfui and gay ; 
and fome of them to get altogether drunk: 
for which purpofes opium and tobacco are in 
great vogue with them; The former is 
called in their language aviuniy which they 
gather from the heads of the poppy^ by 
making a flight incifion or rather fcratch in 
it; by this means they caufe it to emit a 
gum which they dry in the fun* To make 
their karkenarfou, or poppy-water, they fteep 
the heads of that plant in common water, after 
having made fcratehes all over it. Their 
hangs are the flowers of female hemp, which 
they mix with tobacco, and fmoak it either 
quite frefli, or half dried. They likewife 
make fmall cakes of It^ prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner : They firfl: roll the flowers of 
hemp in flovvers of cabbage ; and then lay 
them on hot embers to make them tranfpire : 

after 
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after this they beat them up with flour and 
milk, and then harden them at the iire« 
Thefe little cakes are intoxicatmg, and peo- 
ple fwallow as many of them as are fufficient 
for thajt degree of delirium or extravagant 
gaiety they wifli to procure. 

The fine climate of Bougharia is no lefs 
ifavo.urable to Venus than to Bacchus. A 
man tolerably at his eafe takes two wives, 
and feveral have three or four. It is not, 
therefore^, without reafon, that both fexe§ ufe 
an iufufion of the rOpt falab * as frequently 
as Other nations take coffee. Thp invigorating 
ind ftimUlating properties of that root are 
iefs equivocal in. Bpifghairia th^n they are in 
colder regions; They roaft them; at the fire, 
then reduce them to powder; and, afteif 
having poured boiling water on them, they 
drink the infufion wirh fugar exaftly as we 
take ^o^e^; As. thj?, rijch men of this natior^ 
have feveral wives ^t pnc^, tljiere m^fl con? 
feq^uently ht a proportionable j^umber of 
peoplg living in involuntary celibacy ; a 

• Orchis, pr fatyrion. 

Vol. II. JL Bougharian 
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Bougharian gallant, however, eafily find^ 
a way of comforting himfelf pointed out by 
the preference a hufband always gives to one 
of his wives in prejudice to the reft, who 
fail not to feek fatisfaftion as well as they 
can ; befides this, the hufbands are often and 
for a long while together abfent on journies ; 
their wives are not deftitute of addrefs, but 
encourage their gallants to replace their ab- 
fent fpoufes ; and this notwithftaodirig *the 
very retired manner in which they are kept, 
and the little liberty allowed them. There 
are alfo a great number of unmarried ladies 
who make profeffion of univerfal love ; the 
confequences of which are fufficiently ma- 
Xitfeft, in both men and women, by that de- 
plorable difeafe, the infeparable concomitant 
of fuch irregularities. 

• 

The inhabitants of this country are fre- 
quehtly affliaed by' a particular diftemper, 
which the natives call fi/chta^ elfewhere 
known under the appellation of the^ - JBougba- 
rian difeafe-; and prdbably the drUcunculu^ 
Perficusy or the mena Medinenjis of the phy- 
ficians. Thofc whofe ordinary drink is water, 

as 
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las well as thofe who, according to the 
tuftom of the country, frequently bathe 
themfelves in the canals, are moftly expofed 
to this fcourge. A fort of capillary worm> 
refembling -a thread, many times an ell in 
length, and which Linnaeus c^lls gorgius aqua^ 
iicusy feu medinenftSy gnaws the body inter- 
nally for a certain time, and then appears oh 
the furface occafioning mbft direful infla- 
mations. All the . parts of the body are 
equally obnoxious to the attacks of this 
worm, arid many cafes are to be met witK 
where it has pierced the eyes^ the tongue^ 
the genitals, &Ci All that the patient has 
to do is to feize the extremity of the worm 
as foon as it appears through the fkin, and 
continually to keep rdlling it on a little ftlck 
made for that purpbfe as faft as it advances^ 
till it be entirely come outk Great care muft 
be taken not to break the worm during this 
gradual operation ; .for the part that rfemains 
will continue to live in the flelh and occafioA 
dangerous confequences. The perfon af- 
fefted is ignorant of the time when the worm 
gotadmiffion into hiar body, and it has hap- 
pened' that people have begun to feeLit a 

L 1 whole 
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whole year after having quitted Boughariar 
Some are tormented with fcveral of thefd' 
worms at a time ; others have had them in 
fucceffion even to the number of twenty, and 
more* The young as well as the old are' 
Aibjed: to this affli£tiOn^ though many are 
Bever attacked with it nofwithftanding 
diey drink water, bathe^ and ufe no an« 
tidotes. Another calamity ^^ lefs dreadful 
indeed, but more frequent in Boug^aria^ 
is the bite of the fcorpion;;^ an animal 
from which no houfe is exempts They put 
hot cinders on the inflamation produced by 
the bite, caufing prayers to be faid over it 
by the prieft, iii order to a eure^ 

^To return to the Bougharians fettled m 
the Ruffian empire. Wherever they are 
found they ftand by on;e another^, anct 
make one common caufe, by which, means 
they always preferve their national ch'aradler.r 
In perfonal appearance they refembfc the 
Tartars of Kafen, though bordering fome- 
jwhat mope upon the Indian miejtt^ They 
are for 'the piofl: part tall and thin, 
iiave ^ little eyes, large and prominent ears, 
I / c with 
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«vith deep chefnut-coloured lank and fcanty 
hair. In their condud they difcover plain 
-good fenfe, uprightnefs, and modefty ; ar« 
laborious, fober, and cleanly ; all which good 
qualities may partly perhaps be attributed to 
their fchools, which are well conducted* The 
language of their country is the Tartarian, 
which they all fpe^k wherever they are 
found. 

TJiey reckon their years according to tha 
tareghy or chronology of their nation, which 
begins two years later than the hegira. The 
Mohammedans reckon the prefent year 1778 
the year of the hegira J192, but the Bou- 
gharians make it the year 1 190 of their taregh^ 
JBefides this cpmputatbn, they divide the 
years into dodecads^ in the manner of the an* 
cient olympiads ; a cuftom common likewife 
to the Mongols and the Kalmouks. Each 
of thefe ye^rs bears the name of fome animal 
in fome degree refembling the twelve figns of 
the zodjack, Fpr e^^ample : 

ffchiijkam dilli^ the year of the moufe. 
^ares, the year of the cow. 

la 3 Taoufchkan, 
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flaou/chkan, the year of the hare. 
LoUy the year of the lizzard. 
Dfchilan^ the year of the ferpent. 
Teika, the year of the horfe. 
Koiy the year of the flieep. 
Pilfchin, the year of the monkey. . 
^aouky the year of the cock, 
Ett^ the year of the dog * , 
Dongousy the year of the hog. 

They make ufe of thefe denominations in 
fpeech and writing, whenever they would 
mark the time of any event in their lives. 

The adminiftration of affairs among the 
Bougharians eflablifhed in the Ruffian em- 
pire, excepting only the Sarti, is exaftly the 
lame with that of the Tartars of Kafan; 
their arrangements the fame, the fame tri- 
bute, the fame occupations, habitations, re* 
ligion, cuftoms, and manner of life. As the 
greatefl: part of them are in eafy circumftances, 
they avail themfelves of the privilege of po-. 

* The prefent year 1190 of the Taregh^ or of 

Chrift 1-78, 
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lygamy, feveral of them having to the num- 
ber of four wives, the ut'moft complement 
ajlowed by the laws of Mohammed. The 
kalym is ufually about lo rubles, but 
may amount to 200 according to the 
fitiiation, the fortune, and the inclinations 
of the girL They differ from the Ka^ 
fanians in their interments by putting on 
the deceafed a Turkifli turban, which 
muft confift of four ells of linen in 
length. 

Their cloaths differ very little from thofe 
of the Kafanians. The men wear muf- 
tachios, and leave a little beard on the 
under lip, plucking out the reft of the 
hair, or making it fall off by means of cor* 
rofive drugs. They ihave the head, and 
wear a pointed calotte, commonly pinked 
or embroidered J over which they put a 
flat cap bordered with fur. Their upper 
garments are made of cloth, generally 
ornamented with an edging. Their wives 
^nd daughters drefs exadly like the women 
of Kafan. In Bougharia the men wear 
very high caps, in the Ihape of bee-hives, 

h 4 turi\e4 
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turned up with an ornamental facing : and 
pp fooner is a caravan perceived in motion^ 
but the Bougharians are knpwn by th<? 
ihape of their <:aps. The tvomeri pf this 
country have a way of ftaining their 
nails with a juice «xprefled frojn the 
flowers of the balfam plant, which' gives 
them a yellow tint. Several other wo- 
pien in thefe parts have the fame cnftom, 
efpecially the betrothed girls of Afttachan, 
who chufe to be diftinguifhed from the com-: 
mon people. 

The Sarti of the province of • Ouf$ 
tefemble in all refped:s the Tartar villagers 
pf Oufa. Thofe found among the Bafch- 
kirians, of the prpvince of Ifet, have re- 
form^ their ancient paftoral life, though, 
in imitation of the Bafchkirians, they 
have fixed villages wherein they pafs the 
winter. They live chiefly by their flocks ; 
but, as they aflbdate with the Bafch- 
kirians, they cultivate, like them, a lit- 
tle portion of arable land. Although 
W prefent they refemble the Bafchki- 
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rians as to their way of life^ drefsj^ 
jpuftoms, &c. they have neverthelefs pre-f 
ferved a greater tafte for neatnefs, to- 
geriier with their own Bougharian cha» 
irad^r. 
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TARTARIAN COLONIES. 

HOW perfedl foever the difpofitioa of 
any ftate may be, there will always be 
fome fubjedts difcontented, inconftant, and 
inclmed to migration; who expedt to find 
greater liberty, more profit, and more ad- 
vantages any where than at home, and are 
therefore ready to embrace the firft oppor- 
tunity that offers of quitting their country, 
and feeking their fortune elfewhere. A mild 
government, an impartial adminiftration of 
juftice, an uncommon toleration, a great fa- 
cility of gaining a comfortable fubfiftence, 
an undifturbed enjoyment of property, with 
many other advantages, having been for a 
long time the charafteriflics of the Ruffian 
empire ; it is no wonder that a vaft number 
of colonifts have been drawn thither fron the 
neighbouring nations, fome doubtlefs by the 
caufes above affigned, but many likewife 
who, having met with nothing but fcorn or 
vexation in their native country, fly to Ruffia 

lis 
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as to an afylum from oppreflion. Hence 
it is, that every new-comer meets his coun- 
trymen in all parts of it, fome of them rich 
and profperous, and moft of them in the com- 
fortable enjoyment of eafy circumftances, or 
at leaft the defcendents of his countrymen 
contented and happy in all refpedls, ever 
ready to receive him with complacency^ and 
to treat him with friendfhip ; great induce- 
ments furely to fettle in a fine country, with- 
out regretting that he has left, where a man 
is fure to meet with his brethren, to be al- 
lowed to follow the manners he has been ac- 
cuftomed to, and, above all, to be in pof- 
feflion of the full enjpyment of his religious 
wprlhip. 

The Tartars, in the neighbourhood of 
Ruilia, like all the orientals, are more incon- 
ftant and defirous of change than the Eu- 
ropeans ; and the reafon of it is, becaufe 
they depend on the caprice and defpotifm of 
their mailers, and are often expofed to the 
violences of their neighbours : fuch of them, 
therefore, as join themfelves to the Tartar 
Rations in fubjedion to Ruffia fee fo many 

real 
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feal advantages in the fecure and quiet hap^r 
pincfs in which they live^ that the number 
pf refugees, already v6ry confiderable, in- 
crcafes frpm year to yeir. FugitiV^es alfo 
firom among the flaves of the Kirguifians and 
nther hordes that live by plunder are apother 
fburce of increafe to thefe peo(ple» 

We Ihall here give s^ fhprt account of thefe 
difiercnt colonies^ and of the branches that 
have iflued from them ; ias alfo of the differs, 
rttt nations whencfe they take their origin j^ 
fuffident for a competent acc^uaintance with 
the Tartarian colonies feftabli(hed in the em- 
Dire of Ruffia, 

Various colonies, more o,r lefs confiderable, 

of Nogayans, Caucafians, Krimeans, Per- 

£ans, Ghivinfians, and others, have fettled 

in Afiatic Ruffia^i ef^ecially in Siberia, and 

the governments pf Orenbpurg, Aftrachan, 

and Kafan, without mentioning the inde*. 

pendent colonies that come in fmall numbers 

to join them, Thefe lattei- incorporate them-. 

felves with the Tartars, and foon lofe all 

diftinftion from them. Sometimes indeed 

tbey 
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they form, as it were, new races, after the 
manner of the Terptyaireis, which were for- 
merly taken notice p{ in the account of the 
Finns. The Tartars that have fi^cd their 
abode amongft the Terptyaireis are of various 
origin ; befides whom many mixed troops are 
to be met with in the fortrefs of N^aihak 
on the river Ik, which falls into the Kama^ 
as alfo in feveral places on the frontiers of 
Siberia, Orenbourg, and Aftrachan. The 
Tartars of Nagaibak have embraced Chiftia.^ 
anity, which has brought them into a clofer 
union than they were before. 

The Ndgayan hordes fubjedl to Ruflia have 
been fpoken of before *. Befides thefe No- 
gayans, there are feveral troops of the fa^ie 
people among the Tartars of Kafan^ of 
Oufa, and of Orenbourg; as alfo of the 
Bafchkirians« Numbers of Tartars from the 
Krimea, and elfe where, from different hord^s^ 
not fubjcift to Ruffia, have joined thefe fame 
colonies, making one common caiife, more 
^r kfs^ according to circumftances, and 

* Seep. 74« andthe^foUow^ig. 

GOnfbmung 
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Conforming more and more by degrees t<J 
the cuftoms eftablifhed among the people 
with whom they dwell. * It is only feven 
years ago that a colony Confifting entirely of 
Nogayans, with a murza at their head, 
fna;intained themfelves by agriculture in the 
government of Kafan. This colony^ having 
obtained permiffion of their fuperiors, went 
and fettled on the upper part of the river 
Sakmara, that they might live in the Bafch- 
kirian manner, that is, by giving all their 
attention to their flocks and bee-hives* 

Several families, originally from the Cau-* 
cafian nations, have aflembled at Aflrachian, 
at Kifliair, at Mofdok, and along the Terek i 
not only from the nations under the RuiHan 
fcej^tre, but alfo a great number of other 
Caucafians ; and by this migration they have 
acquired all the privileges of the natural 
fubjcfts of Ruffia. Oufmei khan, prince of 
the Ghaitakams, who caufed the late Mr. 
G. Gmelin to be carried off, did it undef 
pretence that feveral hundred families of his 
people had deferted from his government, 
and fled to Ruffia. This academician, fo 

famous 
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famous for his indefatigable refearches in na- 
tural hiftory, died in this miferable captivity 
the 27th of July, 1774. 

A great number of Perfians, from the 
different provinces of that kingdom, efpe- 
cially from the borders of the Cafpian fea, 
from Bakou, Salian, Enzeli, and Ghilan, 
have fettled among the Tartars of Aftrachan, 
along the Terek, and feveral cities in the go- 
vernment of Orenburg^ There is aMo a con- 
fiderable number of Arabs in thofe parts. 
The Perfians fettled at Aftrachan form a 
particular fociety preferving the cuftoms of 
their country. Many of them make joumies 
into Peirfia for the purpofes of commerce ; 
which done, they return to Aftrachan, and 
thofe who do not are foon replaced hf 

'Others.' ■" ' 

' ■ ■ ■ - ■ ' . 

* The Perfians fettled in Ruflla are of a . 
melancholy look, ^ hard and' pale countenance, 
and have but little hair. They are cou- 
rageous, hafty, voluptuous, polite, but very 
covetous. They carry on their' traffic gene- 
rally in Perfian commodities ; many follow 
' * 3 differenC 
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different trades^ and feveral have ai^nyf^ftpi 
ties of Perfian filks and half-filks; 

The men wear thin beards^ Ihave the head> 
land cover it with high pointed caps* Their 
cloaths ar^ made of filk or cloth> with large 
plaits, about the hip$ ; the fkirts are very 
long, ^nd,. though they button their coats^ 
they neverthelefs wear a girdle about them^ 
to which they hang ^ fabre or a poignard; 
It is their way to put On two or three coats 
One over , another* The women wOirk th^ 
ftecksof their. Ihifts with gold cording. TW 
iyear trowzers tied clofe about the- knees ; 
twill cloth about their legi to make them 
appear large, and w^lk in flippers; : Their 
garments ate much like thofe of the, men, 
only fliorter, and have open fleeves. They 
put their hair in curls difpofed without art or 
fymmetry^ and adorn it with coloured ftonesi 
Inflead of a c^p thpy^ wear a veil in th6 
Tartarian fafliioni I^ng?, ear-rings, pearl 
necklaces^ and bracej[ets> m^ke a part of 
their drefs ; and fome of them wear a ring in 
eachnoftrili . 

the 
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The greateft body of united Periiaris are 
in the gbvetnment bf Of enbourg, in the ter- 
ritory of Stavrapiol ; and a number of tbefm,* 
fcarceiy iiifetior to th6fe^ in the environs of 
the fortifications of Orenbourg, and among 
the Tartars of Oufa ; but thefe latter are 
difperfed. All thefe Perfians are generally 
known by the appellation of Kifilbafehian^w 
They are fof thb moft patt fugitives frcjrm the 
flavery of the Kirguifians. Kifilbafch is H 
term of contempft given by the Kirguifians 
and otlier Tartars to all the Perfians in ge- 
neral ; this contempt arifing as it lh6uld feem 
from no other caufe than that they are of a 
different religion from them; The Kifii- 
bafchian^ 8( Stavrapol ate hufbandmen*; 
thofe iii the environs of the fortifications are 
moftly fervants of the Tartars whofe flocks 
and afboufe gardens they look after^ 

The Perfiairi fettled at Stavrapol, as 
well 2A thofe of Nagaibak, have been 
admitted into the Chriftian communion 
by baptifm.- All the reft are Mohammedaiis 

Vol. IL M of 
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of the feft of All ^ ^ fo tbat^ in their rellgiot^y 

r 

♦ All was fon-in-!aw of Mbhamroedr, and fur- 
Hamcd, i'he Vicarious lion of God, He was the 
fourth khalif, and fucceffor of Mohammedl Soon> 
^ter his election, a terrible fa£^ion was foFRiedagain^ 
him at Meeca, at the head* of which was the wiioW 
«f their prophet, who raifed an army againft him,* 
and gave him battle,* in which' Ali was viftorious. 
There were feveral othef^ parties raifed agaittft him^ 
particularly in Syria ; all which he had the good for!-- 
tunc to ftiBdue. At length, after many fucceffes 
againft his enemies, he was aiTaflinla^ted in a mofque,- 
' in tlie month of Ramadhan, in the 4pth year of the- 
hegira. He had ninis wi\'x3S, one of whom was Fa*- 
tima, the daughter of Mohammed »• The Moham- 
medans pretend that Ali was the £rft who embraced- 
the religioif of Mohammed ; and they have a, ridi-^ 
culous ftory, that* he profefled it even in his liiotherV 
womb. Notwithftanding which; his name, and that 
of aH his family, was curfed, and their perfons ex*- 
communicated, by the Ithalifs of the family of 
Ommia, down to Omar, who fuppreCed the maledic- 
tion. On the contrary, the khaiifs of Eg)'pt added- 
his name to that of Mohammed iflf th* publication* 
which they made at tKe top of their mofques. Soma 
of the follower* of Ali believe that he is ftiir alive, 
and that he'will come at the end of the world in** the 
clouds, and fill the earth with juflice : fome of them 
'are even- fo extravagant as to deify him. The more 
moderate of his fed fay, that he is not indeed a god,^ 
but that in many things he partakes of the divine 
nature. Ali is the author of a work, intituled Gf/r 
k Giamiy writtea in myflerious charafters, mixed' 

with 
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fls well as in their manner of life, they re-J 
fcmble the dther Mohantmedari Tattatsf 
fettled in the Ruffiafi empire ; and, if we ex- 
cept cfiily a few pectiliar cutfcfms, their fef- 
iivals, their f(>od, their chronology, their 
polygarayi tlieir riupiial and funeral cere- 
monies, ate exactly the fame with thofe df 
the Mohammedan Tartars; 

We meet with fmatl trodps of Ghivin-' 
iasitiSi of Tafchkentians, and of Turkoftafls^ 
aniong the Tattars of this empire, but efpe- 
daily amongft the Bdugharians; but very 
inconfidetable/ and feldom united, almbft all 
bf them being incorporated with the Tar* 
tars amtongft whom they tefide; They are 

s 

"with figures, under whicti arc couched all the great 
ivents which were to happea' from the beginning of 
Mohianirtiedifm to the ^nd of the world. The fol- 
lowers of Air are ftigmatifed by tlie orthodox Mo^* 
hajximedans, with tha name of.Shiites, which fig- 
£ifies cOnteflipuble \ but tKey call their own- ieBi 
j/4eliabf j. e. the juft and good party. They fpread 
aU over the mufllilman empire, »ncl often faiiea great 
troubles in it. At prefent the whole Perfian empire^ 
""and feyeral Mohammcd^in princes of the Uibcc 
Tartars, and of the Indies, are of this fed. lyHer^ 
hcUt^ Biblmb, Orient, 
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the defcendants of Ghivinfian merchants, of' 
fugitives from the Kirguifian captivity.- As 
it would be diiEcult to mark the charadteriftic 
.traits of all thefe Tartars, we mufl: content 
ourfelves with giving fon:>e particulars, of 
their origins, as we have done of the Bou- 
gharians ; which will not be impertinent here, 
as the merchants of thefe people commonly 
reiort to the trading towns on the frontiers of 
Ruflia, either in particular caravans,, or in 
conj unftion with the Bougharian caravanSr l 

* 
The nation of the Ghivinfiaus was anciently 
fettled on the lower part of the river 
Oural, formerly called YaVk. Thefe Ghi- 
vinfians or inhabitants of Ghiva are likewife 
called Ourguenctibhi and Gharafes, which 
two names imply people who have found 
vicftuals and wood. Sixty verfts above the 
mouth Saratfchik of the Oural are feveral 
remains which indifputably were a part of oilc 
of their principal towns in former time^ 
Being driven from thefe parts, they withdrew 
eaftward, and eftablilhed themfelves in . the 
fmall territory they at prefent inhabit, ta 
which they have given the name of GhiVa. 

This 
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This country is fituate on the eaflern fide of 
the lake Aral, and is bounded by Perfia, 
the lefler Bougharia, and different nations of 
Tartars. Ghiva, the capital of the country, 
lies to the fouth-eaft of Orcnbourg, at about 
the diftance of 15 days journey from that 
fortrefs, which may be reckoned at between 
600 apd 700 verfts *• 

The country is not fertile, neither is it 
barren, having but little wood, and greatly 
refembling the leffer Bougharia. It is flat, 
excepting where a branch of Indian moun- 
tains advances into the country. It is pre- 
tended that thefe mountains in the terri- 
tory of the Gbivinfians contain metals, and 
even gold. 

The Ghivinfians have a great refemblance 
with the Bougharians in their political con- 
ilitution, religion, and way of life. The 
court of the khan of Ghiva difplays the 
magnificence of caftern fplendour, and his 
revenues are much greater than his occafions. 

* One hundred and four Ruffian verfts and aa halff 
are equal tQ^a degree of longitude. 

M 3 H»s 
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His authority is more extenfive than that d# 
feverai other kharis^ yet i$ \ic liable every 
minute to be d^pofed and put to death. Therit 
is fiot one example in all th^ic annals of a 
feign longer than eight years. By thefo 
puftomary murders they cannot be faid evci: 
to have had a feigning family in whpm thie 
fovcreignty hereditarily defcended; for a 
long time tbey have chpfen their khans 
from among the fa^tans, or the fops pf the 
Kirgui^ap khapsj who, after having ctt* 
riched tbemfelves with the Ghivifian revenues. 
have the; precaution tp Tefign their dignity^, 
l^rhile they are in ^ofieffion pf that liberty, 
Aboulghair, the famous khan of the Kir-, 
^iiians, and Nour H^li, the prefent (bi-^ 
yereign of that people, werp bpth of tfhen^ 
in their youth khans pf the Ghivinfians, 
Their khan now reigning is p'haip, the fop^ 
of Bafyr, a Kirguifian prince. While the 
Troughmepians and the Aralians were in fub- 
jediop to thp Ghiviniians, their ftate was 
povverful ; ^at prefent they take men in pay 
from thofc people whenever they are at war, 
^hich renders them (g formidable to their 
\ neighboyri 
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neighbours that the Klrguiii^ns alone are 
able to make head agaiiifl them. 

The Ghivinfians live 10 towns "and villages, 
lafter the manner of the Bougharians. Of all 
their towns there are not above twelve of any 
confider^tion.. Ghiva, their capital, isfituate 
in the neighbourhood of the rivers Amou^ 
darya an.d Oqloudarya, which fall into the 
lake Aral, and fupply the canals of the 
tow^n with good running water. The con- 
ftruftion and internal difpofition of their 
houfes are altogether in the Bougharian ftyle. 
A Ruffian officer, who lived fome time at 
Ghiva^, finds that it is fituated in 38 degree^ 
30 minutes north }at. and fays that it con* 
tains 3poo houfes, and is furrounded by a 
fqqare wall {)uilt of bricks unbaked. Their 
houfes are much infefted by fcorpions, whiph 
(he Ghivinfians c^|l tjchian. 

They cultivate their fields a^d plantationa 
with the fame care as the Bougharians do 
their gardens. The flocks of the Ghivm-i 
(ians being but fmall, they are obliged to, 
j)urcl>afc cattle for food of the Kirguifians 
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«nd Trqughmenians. They are obliged 
to carry all the produce of their filk-womi* 
to the khan, for which they fegeive a fixed 
price. They are fo ignorant in the arts pf 
lyeaving and dying, that they exchange the 
produftions of their country for Ruffian and 
Bougharian fluffs. Their commerce confiftsf 
pf the fame articles with thofe of the Bou- 
gharians, but is far lefs confiderable; for 
which reafon the merchants of Ghiya go into 
partnerlhip with the Bougharians of Oren- 
bourg and Aftrachan, and very rarely form 
par^vans by themfelves. 

Their drefs and viduals are altogether m 
the Bougharian tafte. The moft common 
difhes are onofchi^ or vermicelli ; flavy or 
boiled rice ; nariy pancakes, and the meats 
which the ^aw permits. They arc fcarcely 
acquainted with fifh, as their rivers and 
canals furnifti very few. They ufe tobacco, 
opium, and the flpwers of hemp, for the pur- 
pofes of intoxication. 

In the cr.pital of their country is the tomb 
of I^alvan, a famous Mohammedan faint, tQ 

who^ 
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whofe relics they afcribe many miracles. 
This brings a great concourfe of pilgrims 
even from very diftant parts. The fepulchral 
chapel is built of brick, and is taken care of 
by forty fanatical monks ; who, befides the 
tones of the famt, are in poffeffion of a ma- 
nufcript containing the life and miracles of 
Palvan. Neaitthe tomb feveral high poles are 
cre(fted, having cords fattened to them, on the 
top of which i« fixed a great cage. On the day 
of the vernal equinox all the monks, one- 
after the other, endeavour to climb along 
the ropes to get into the cage, in doing which 
feveral of them often get very dangerous 
iFalls. He that is fo dextrous as to reach the 
cage has thehappinefs of beholding St, Palvan 
feated there in flelh. and bones, and by that 
blefTed vifion obtains the gift of prophecy* 
From the top of the poles he throws down 
his cloaths among the devout aiSiftants at this 
folemnity, who pick them up, tear them to 
pieces, and carry home the fcraps of them as 
fo many amulets or fcapularics. The rich 
Ghivinfians are buried about the tomb ; and 
fuch of the Kirguifians, and other neighbour- 
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ing people as have money .enough to pay for 
this honour^ enjoy the fame advantage^ 

Turkoftan was formerly the mofl: powerful 
and flpuriihing (late of any in thefe countries ; 
but its antient fplendor ha^ long agQ difap- 
peared. All that r^maips of it is the fxnall 
city of Turkoftan j and even that is un4er th^ 
yoke of a Kirguifian horde. All the Mot 
hammedans, however, look upon this city as 
lacred, it containing a great pumber of 
ghodfchesj or faints, the del'cfsndents of th? 
family of Mpbammed. 

The ftate of Tafphkent is foinething qiorc 
conliderable thap that of Turkoftan. Th? 
<:ity of Tafchkent, fituate on the Syrdarga^j 
contains 6000 hqufes, It is governed by ^ 
khan chofen from the Kifguifian princes. 
The Tafchkentians put themfelves fometinies 
ynder the protedlion of the Kirguifians, ao4 
at others under (hj^t of j^he Soppgarians. 

The government, manners, 8^g, of thefe 
two ftatfs are exaftly the fame with thofe of 
th? Bougharians and Qhivinfians,, They are, 

howeyerj^ 
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however, poorer than their neighbours, from 
jthe pppreiSon under which they live. . Their 
icommerce is partly carried on by the inter- 
section of the Bougharians j fome of then^ 
accompany the caravans of thefe latter into 
Ruffia, leaving factors there to look after 
jtheiir concerns^ 

The Aralians occupy the co^fts of the |akc 
Aral and its ifles. T^ey are originally 
Pufbeks, Their khan is independent, and 
elected froni the Kirguifian princes. They 
0re pot numerous, being fcarcely able to raife 
above 5000 men fit to handle the bow. They 
h^ve no cities, but their villages afe fixed# ' 
They refemble the Qhivinfians in figure, po^ 
|itical cdnftitutipn, manners, and religion^ 
As there are many barren defarts in theitt 
country, they maintain themfelves principally 
by their flocks. Their commerce is not re*» 
4uced to any fyftem, and thofe who come 
into Ruflia are almoft all refugees who have 
found means to efcape from the Kirguifian 
flavery, fettlbg with the firf| Tartariap co-. 
jony they nieet with* 



Wc 
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We have fpoken of the Troughmenians in 
treating of the Caucafian Tartars *. A great 
number of them arc to be met with among 
the Kifilbafchians fettled in Ruffia, and the 
other Tartars of Orenbourg and Oufa, and 
have all of them efcaped from the bondage 
of the Kirguiiians. 

In attending to the figure, character, way 
of life, language, and manners of thefe 
people, we perceive a great refemblance be- 
tween the Bougharians, Ghivinfians, Tur- 
koftans, and Tafchkentians, enough to lead 
\is to think that they are all of the fame 
tace, efpecially as they themfelves fay they 
tire branches of the Turkoftan (lock. The 
Aralians and the Troughmenians differ in 
many things from the Turkoftans, no lefs 
than the Karakalpaks, whence it may 
be inferred that thefe three latter have air- 
ways been particular hordes. 

The Karakalpaks call themfelves Kara* 
kiptfchaks ; the former fignifying BlackcapSy 

• See before, p. 93. 

and 
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and the latter people that have black cattle^ 
They inhabit the borders of the Syr Da» 
rya, a large river that falls into the lake 
AraL The Karakalpaks divide them- 
felves into two great hordes, of which 
one is called the Upper horde, becaufe it 
inhabits the upper part of the Syr Da!* 
rya ; and the other the Lower horde, from 
its habitations being lower down on the 
fame river. 

Before the foundation of the kingdom 
of Aflrachan, the Karakalpaks performed 
their nomadian courfes in the provinces 
fituated on the inferior part of the Volga ; 
but the horde of the Nogayans drove 
them thence, eaufing them to retreat 
€aftward> and to fettle in the environs of 
the Syr Darya. lii this the Karakalpaks 
and the Ghivinfians have differed frortx 
moft other people, who, on being vexed 
by their neighbours, have always gone 
towards the weft; whereas thefe two 
tribes took the oppoiite courfe. In tbe 
years 1741, 1742, and 1745,. the lower 
horde of the Karakalpaks, to the num- 
ber 
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ber of 30,000 families^ fought the proi-' 
tedion of Ku&if as 3 fecurity againft 
the Kirguifians, hxxt thefe latter reveoge^ 
themfelves upon: them ill fuch a man* 
jier as tenided heafl^ to therr extermi- 
nation* Thofe that efcaped fled to the^ 
Upper horde, who put themfelves undei' 
the protection of the Soongariahs.' 

The Karakalpak* of both hovdti fub- 
divide themfelves into feveral ouloujfssy' 
or btanchesy whofe chiefs bear the names' 
of Scheigb, Saltan^ Targofi, Beggue^ ancf 
Satirs^ which d'enominations mark the 
different ckffes of thekr nobility/ All 
the chiefs are honoured with the ge- 
neral name of God/cbes, or defcendants- 
of Mohammedi They are indeed in 
fubordination to t^e khan of the hbrdey 
but they by no means pride themfelves* 
in a profound obed&nce. 

Theire is a great a^nity between the 
conflitution of the Karakalpacks and' 
that of the Bafchkirians ; having per- 

i»aneat 
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teanent huts for the winter, in the fum- 
iner they are ambulatory, and draw 
along with them portable tints of fek; 
they tftl fome fmall fields, but beftov^ 
moft pains cto their flocks. They holiJ 
horfes in to great eftimation, prefer- 
ing ox^M and cows, which they ufe equally 
for draught and for riding. They havef 
among them very able artifts, who make 
knives, fabres, fire-arms, fkillets, gun- 
|)owder^ &c. with which they fupply- 
their neighbours, who frequently ufe then:r 
to theif deftruftion. The Kafakalpaks are 
Mohanttnedans, and welt educated. They 
are as* ignorant of commerce as? of war.' 
No' fooner are they attacked, fe^Ut they 
run behind" ramparts of earth for dc^ 
fence^r Th€y are fond of carrying off 
men, but they themfelves fall much more 
frequently into the hands' of the Kirgui- 
fians, who make flaves of them. Al- 
moft all the great men* of this fetter 
people biave Karakalpak flaves in their* 
fcrvice; but as th6 manner of life of 
tbefe two people is very fimilar, the 

JECarakalpakar 
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Karakalpaks feci the weight of their bon- 
dage much lefs than others^ and do 
not make fuch frequent endeavours to 
efcape to the Tartars of the RulEan em-' 
pire. 
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DASCHKOURTS is the name they call 
themfelves by, and the Nogayans give it 
them like wife. Kourl fignifies a bee ; and 
Bqfcbkourts, the Bee^feople : but> among the 
Nogayans, bafchkourt means a head wolf, or 
mafter-wolf* The Kirguifians call them 
Jftaki^ orOftyaks* 

Some authors pretend that the Bafchkirians 
are the defcendents of the antient Bulgharians, 
but they affirm themfelves to be fprung from 
the Nogayans^ Aboul Gafi gives Bulgharia 
the name of Dafchte Kiptfchak ; and at pre- 
fent the voloft of Kiptfchak is the moft nu- 
merous of all the Bafchkirian populations. 
Perhaps they are Nogayans, who have af- 
forded a retreat to the Bulgharians whea 
driven from their country ; their appearance 
in truth is not perfcflily Tartarian, and the 
country they inhabit (and which the antiepts 

Vol. IL N caUod 
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called fometimes Bafchkiria, and fometime§ 
Pafkatiria) is a part of the antient Bulgharia. 

Formerly they lived an ambulatory life in 
the fouthernmoft parts and on the frontiers of 
Siberia, having their own khans. But the 
khans of Siberia molefted them to fuch a de- 
gree, that they took the refolution of aban- 
doning their country, and entered, that which 
they now poffefs ; afterwards they fpread 
themfelves by degrees about the environs 
of the Volga and the river Oural,, till at 
length they fubmitted to the tzsars of Kafan. 

Bafchkiria at prefent is compofed o( the' 
mofi: foutbern part of Mount Oural, the parts 
adjacent to the Belaya, the territory between 
the Kama and the Volga, and the borders of 
the river Oural ; confequently this country 
comprehends the weftern part of the province 
of Oufa, and the eaftern part of the province 
of Ifet, both of them in the government of 
Orenbourg. 

The mountains with which the face of 
the country is covered arc rich in metals, 

the 
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the foil is fertile, their forefts full of good 
timber, ind their lakes abound with fifh. 
Bafchkiria' waS antieritly divided into four 
territories^ that of Kafan^ that of Ofa, that 
of Siberia, and that of the country of the 
Nogayans : the Ruffians call them all Do" 
roggiy or the Roads. 

When Ivan Vaffillievitfch> tzar of Ruffia, 
inade the conqueft of the kingdom of Kafan, 
the Bafchkirians fubmitted to Ruffia with- 
out any refiftance; and the tzar, to put 
them in fecurity againfl: the incurfions of the 
KirgUifians, built them the city of Oufa. 
At that time they were confiderably weakened 
from various caufes, but recruited again in a 
little time, by giving a reception to numbers 
of fugitive Finns and Tartars *. Since this 
they have feveral times revolted againft 
Ruffia, In the years 1676, 1708, and 1735, 
efpecially, they made general rfevolts. In all 
thefe they exercifed fhocking cruelties, and 
all their feditions have been marked with 

* Of which mixture was afterwards foritied the 
Terptyaireiy as was obferved before, vol. I. p. i$i. 
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ravages and devaftation. The meafures p\if^ 
lued to reduce them to their allegiance 
have always been pernicious to thfem in the 
diminution of their numbers and their 
ftrength ; but the natural advantages of their 
country, with their manner of living adapted 
to the producftions of the climate, joined to 
the mildnefs of the Ruffian government, 
reftored them prefently after each fucceffivc 
cataftrophe* In the year 1741, they were 
completely conquered, after having excited 
new troubles ; and, to reflrain them for the 
future, the government caufed feveral fmall 
forts to be built on the frontiers of Bafch- 
kiria, as well as in the interior parts of the 
country. Indeed thefe forts and batteries are 
conftrufted only of wood ; but, as the 
Bafchkirians make war only on horfeback, 
they are fufficient to xepel them. Since the 
year 1741 they are no longer permitted to 
fettle out of their own country. In the laft 
difturbances in the year 1774 they fided 
with the rebels, to the fliame and misfortune 
of their nation ; and it was not till after a 
total defeat that they were brought back to 
obedience. 

They 
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They are divickd into volofts, or parti* 
?ular branches, every one of which lives fe- 
parately. Thefe branches are made up of 
different Aimaksy or notable and antient fa* 
viiliesy having each a particular diftrift. 
They have had no khans for a long while $ 
^nd all their nobility is becoqie extinct by 
the frequent infurroftions they liave raifed. 
^t prefent every voloft chufcs one or more 
^art/chinl, or elders, from its own body. The 
chancery of the government of Oreiibourg 
allows each of thefe elders a fecretary, as an 
interpreter, whofe bufinefs it is to read the " 
edids publicly, and to fee them duly exe- 
cuted, Thefe fecretaries are for the moft 
part taken from the Meftfcheraik Tartars, 
and a}:e a fort of juftices of the peace* The 
whole Bafchkirian nation is compofed of 
thirtyrfour volofts, which together in the 
year 1770 amounted to twentyrfeven thou- 
fand families* 

The features of the countenance indicate 
them to be Tartars, though . their face is 
fomiewhat flatter. They arc generally 

N 3 fpeaking 
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fpeaking of a more rpbuft conflitution and 
fuller of flelh than the Tartars of Kafaq- 
Several of them have rcniarkayy large ears^ 
and all fmall eyes ; the beard of moft of 
them is of a deep chefnut colour. They 
have natural good fenfe, but not the leaft inr 
plination to. cultivate their intelleftual fa- 
culties : they are courageous, fufpicious, 
obftinate, fevere, and confequcntly danger* 
pus. If they were not well looked after^ 
they would none of them follow any other 
trade thaix that of pilfering and plunder. 

Their language is a Tartar-dialeft, which 
has but little affinity with that of the Tartars^ 
pf Kafan. As they are Mohammedans they 
have fchools where they are taught to write 
their own language, but they never apply to 
it : and as thefe half- barbarous people chufe 
both their preceptors and priefts from their 
pwn countrymen, it may eafily be fuppofed 
that their erudition is confined to a very nar- 
row circuit. 
■•■■'■ 

Formerly the tribute they were obliged to 

pay confided of a fmall tax in current money; 

S but 
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but they have fince been bound to furnilh a 
certain quantity of honey, wax, and furs. 
After their revolt in 1741 they were put on 
the footing of Kofaks ; that is, they were 
enrolled to ferve as foldiers, keeping guard 
on the frontiers, or making campaigns where- 
ever they are commanded : they are obliged 
to furnilh themfelves with a horfe, accoutre* 
ments, and cloaths, but receive the fame al- 
lowance as the other Kofaks. As in times pf 
peace but a fmall number of them are in 
fervice, thofe who remained at home paid 
formerly 40 kopeeks * per man ; but, by a 
new r^ulation, they are now freed from that 
tax, on condition that they purchafe the fait 
they confume from the magazines of the 
crown J before this they took what they 
wanted from the falt-lakes of their country. 

Such as enter into military fervice are di£- 
tributed into fmall companies of ten, fifty, 
and a hundred men, who eled: their own 
elders or commanders, called in Rufs defaU 
niki if commanders of ten />/tf// ; defatnikiy if 

* Twenty-pence Englifh, a kopeek being exactly 
C^nal to a halljpenny, 

N4 of 
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of fifty; and fotniki if commanders of a 
hundred. Their regiments are called poulks. 
The attamariy or CQlpnel of a regiment^ is 
chofcn from the moft expert elders of the 

-nation by the Ruffian generals, who have 
always this right, Okj fchaj foungous, and 

Javot, are the arms proper to a Bafchkirian ; 
which fignify the arrow, the bow, the lance, 
and the coat of mail ; fome wear alfo 
helmets, others are armed with fabres, guns, 
and piflols, and fome bear all thefe eight 
kinds of offenfive and defenfive arms at the 
fame time. They niake their own hovfs and 
arrows, as well as the quiver which com- 
monly contains fifty arrows, and is covered 
with fome fkin, generally bear's ikin. Their 
coats of mail are a fort of net-work made 
of fteel rings, very clumfy and very dear, 
and therefore are but little ufed. The Bafch- 
kirians have fine horfes, and are excellent 
horfenien, bold, and dextrous in handling 
the bow ; infomuch th^t a fmall company of 
them are not only fure of defeating a troop 
of Kirguifians, though double their number, 
but there are even detachments of them ca- 
pable of making incurfipns into the country 

of 
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t>f the Kirguifians, where they do much 
mifchief before they can be driven out. The 
commandants on the frontiers often make ufe 
of the Bafchkirians when they would chaftifc 
the Kirguifians for robberies committed on 
the caravans or otherwife ; and are always 
fure of good fervice, as the former are brave, 
and the latter afraid of them, and as they 
can haxraft their enemies a long while over 
the barren plains, without wanting a fupply 
of viftuals. A Bafchkirian army on a march 
affords feveral remarkable peculiarities. Every 
horfeman is dreffed after his own fancy, but 
all in long habits ; every man leads a fparc 
horfe, not only for the purpofe of remount- 
ing if that he rides fliould be killed under 
him, but alfo to carry the provifions ; which, 
confiding partly in parched corn, occafions 
the neceffity of hand-mills for grinding it; 
thefe are likewife carried on thcfe borfes* 
Every company of a hundred men has com* 
monly a little ilandard of feveral colour^. 
Even in the fame regiment there is no greater 
uniformity in the feveral ftandards than in the 
arms and drefs of the men. They gallop 
without any order at all ; only when they 

make 
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make a halt they form themfelvcs in ranks,- 
▼cry irregularly difpofed. 

This nation led a Tagabond life till thdr 
fbbmiffion to Ruffia^ and even a long tinie 
irfterwardft; but, by degrees, they have 
combined the occupation of vagrant ihep-t 
herds with that of agriculture, which obliges. 
theui to a way of life fomething more fettled. 
At prefent all the Bafchkirians have huts 
ftwr their winter abodc^ md portable tents for 
fummer^ 

When they choofc a place for fcwne winter 
viiiage, they are more attentive to the fer^ 
tility of the foil than the proximity of water ;, 
becaufe the fnow never fails them in winter. 
An aoul or village contains about fifty huts 
built of banks in a rude manner, and for the 
moft part confifting only of one fmall room 
covered with a flat roof : the internal difpo- 
iBtion is in the Tartar-falhion, but the whole 
poor and mean. The broad benches on 
which they fleep ferve alfo as hutches for the 
young of their animals and poultry. The 
chimney is a cylinder made of twigs and 

flicks^ 
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llticks interwoven, and plaiftcred both within 
and without with clay ; in the fide of this 
they fix an iron pot, The doors to moft of 
their hpufes are fo low and narrow that it 
is hardly poflible to enter them without creep** 
ing on all fours : the holes in the fides which 
ferve as windows are covered with bladders, 
the ikins of fifti, or oiled rags. Adjoining to 
every houfe is a kufu, or little hut of a cubic 
form for provifions. The chapels, even in 
their bettermoft villages, arc hovels as poor 
as the houfes. If at any time another place 
appears better than that they inhabit, they 
abandon their village and bviild another ; fb 
that a man who has been abfent but a few 
years, on his return hardly krtows where to 
look for his tribe, efpecially as they alter the 
name of a village after that of the Jiarfcbifn 
pr elder who then prefides : on the eledion^ of 
every new elder, the village takes a new 
name. Thus Sultanova Achmetova is the 
name of the place whofe chief is called 
Sultan AcbmeU 

-Their moveable fummer villages contain 
between five and twenty tirmas or tents, on 

the 
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the pitching of which every great winter 
viljagp is divided into feveral fmall encamp- 
ments. Thefe tents are of a circular fornijj 
lijme three .4jid fpme five fathom in diameter, 
compofed of a fort of bafket work to the 
height of about four feet; upon this are 
placed poles which fatten Xq a wicker circle at 
top of two feet diameter ; fo that the whole 
hovel or tent is in the ihape of an qbtufe cone» 
The w^ole is covered with a felt tied to the 
wicker by firings made of horfehair. The 
Bafchkirians who dwell upon the lofty moun- 
tains of the Oural give their byt$ an an-, 
gular figure, longer than wide; and, their 
flocks being too fpaqty to afford them wool 
enough for felt, they cover their hovels with 
birch-bark. In the centre of each of thefe 
fimple habitations is the hearth, a triyetj^ 
or elfe a chain from the top tp hang thg 
kettle on. 

Several fmall Bafchkirian volofts are fetT 
tied amongft the Tartars of Kafan, in- 
habiting the diftridt of Koungour in Permia ; 
but, as their territory i§ not very fertile, they 

live 
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live in handfome fixt villages, in every refpcdt 
like thofe of the TartarSi 

The houfehold furniture of the Bafchki- 
rians is much more mean, and their whole 
manner of life more miferable, than might 
, be expefted among a people fo wealthy. The 
Bafchkirians of Koungour are, however, an 
exception to this, Amongft all the others 
the fleeping-bench is covered with felt, as 
are the floors of their chapels ; carpets and 
pillows are extremely rare with them. Ex- 
cepting the iron pot upon the hearth, all 
their veffcls for eating and drinking are of 
wood or birch bark. They keep water and 
other liquids in leathern bags ; earthen ware 
and metal are fcarcely to be met with among 
them. Almofl: all have wooden mortars to 
pound corn and hemp and linfeed. Several 
of their villages have fmall water-mills*. 
Six or eight little boards are fixed hori2on- 
tally to the perpendicular axis of the mill- 
Hone : this is put in motion by a very fmall 
quantity of water, even that of a common 

♦ Called termofhy the Biifchkirians, and mouftof* 
ka by the Ruffians. . 

fpring 
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Jpring is fufficient for the purpofe, a§ thiey 
c >iicct it into a f irt of refervoir, and conduit 
it thence by canals, iii fuch a manner that a 
fall of a foot and a half upon the boards^ 
Which are only eighteen inches in lengthy 
Tets it going; Where thefe watermills are 
wanting they fubftitute handmills in their 
{)lace ; the conftrudiion bf which id as follows : 
two block wheels made df the trunk of an 
dak, eacli of tUem about a foot and a half 
in diameter, and three or four inches thick^ 
turn one upon the other* The two interior 
furfaces of thefe blocks are covered with a 
great number of pieces of broken iron pots^ 
tod placed in fuch a manner as that the two 
furfaces df iron are not contiguous by the 
fpace of two lines; At the centre df th^ 
lower block is a perpendicular fpindle, as an 
axis to the machine ; and in the upper one is 
a hole, through which they introduce the 
corn, ferving at the fame time as a focket to 
the axis. A perpendicular peg fixed near 
the edge of the upper block is the handle 
by which it is turned* The meal falls on a 
cloth fpread under the mill, and may fervc 
for ufe without any farther preparation : to 

make 
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ttiake flour they fift the meal through a fiad 
horfehair fieve ; what remains is again pafled 
through the mill^ till nothing is left but the 
bran. 

The care of their flocks and herds is the 
principal occupation of the- Bafchkirians j 
they cultivate befides a little land> and follow 
the chace: fuch. 21* have mines in their efiatet 
endeavour to turn them to account- . Thei# 
management of the firft article^ fovmdedoii 
eiperienee^ is produftive of great increafe; 
infomuch that the wealth of a Baichkiriati is 
exprefled by the quantity of his cattle, an<f 
the number of his flocks, called by them^ 
taboun. Their ftuds likewife engrofs a great 
part of their attention, as their horfes alone 
in a manner futnilh them with all the ne-* 
ceflaries of life; They ufe them for ridingj^ 
for milk, for meat, for cloaths; and many fortis 
of veflels which they make of their ikin, as 
their cordage, &c. is all made of their hair* 
The rich have commonly as many horfes as 
Iheep, and about half as many oxen as hotfes : 
fome of them keep a little flock oi goats, 
and fome a few camels* But no fuch thing 

as 
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as a hog Is to be met with^ becaufe the law 
bf the prophet ranks them among the uncleair 
animals. They have but few fo^yls of lany 
Idnd^ finding it troublefome to keep them 
' from the cold, and to cheriih them during 
the winter. Eyen the conmion people pof- 
Ibfs to the number of fifty horfes, thofe in 
eafy cir'cumftances have five hundred, the 
wealthy generally a thoufand, and fome few 
can reckon two thoufand horfes in their 
pofleffion, with a proportionate number of 
other cattle. Bees likewife are a great article 
with them ; every man havmg at leaft fome 
hives, many of them three hundred, and 
fome five hundred. 

Their horned cattle, as well as their horfes, 
are of the fame fpecies with thofe of Ruffia, 
of a middling fize, vigorous, and hardy. 
Moil of their ftieep are of the Kalmouk breed, 
with a large fat tail, Ihort nofe, and hanging 
cars*. Some, efpecially the poorer fort, 
have common Ruffian Iheep ; the wool of 
thefe is the beft, in fome flocks both f<5rts 

* Ovis laticauda^ Linn. 
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ftr6 feen together. Although the winter is 
here long and very eold, yet their cattle are 
left at large to provide for themfelyes as they 
can, which they do by turning up fnow foi* 
dried or frozen grafs and mofs^ their whole 
fupport during the winter. They give in- 
deed a little hay to fuch as are feeble, and to 
the females with young* The camels are 
alfo left to Ihift for themfelves ; except that> 
.to proteft theih a little from the cold, they 
few pieces of old felt all over their bodies* 
All the cattle of the Bafchkirians towards the 
fpring bedome leaii and poor, and a great 
number perifli by wild beafts, hunger^ and 

I 

cold I efpecially after fome d^ys of rain, of 
a continued thaw, when the melted fnow i^ 
frozen again and becomes a furface of hard 
ice* With the fame careleflhefs the Bafch-^ 
kirians leave the propagation of their flocks 
and herds to nature, the males running 
always at large with the females* Some 
of therti^ however, caftrate a few of their 
males, but this is not a general pradlice* 
Notwithftanding their cattle are thus left to 
their natural propenfities, .it very rarely 
happens that the fenn^ales bring forth out d£ 
Vol* IL O the 
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the ufual feafon, which may bcroccafioned fey 
botk fcxes being enervated by a long and 
fevere winter* During the fummer they 
thrive and grow fat to an extraordinary de-J 
gree. To fave as much milk as they cany 
they tie the colti^ and calves with a running 
knot to a long rope ftretehed along the out- 
fide of their huts, where they remain all dayy 
and are only fuffered to be with their dams^ 
during the night* They find by experienced 
that the young of all their animals endure thd 
winter's cold much better for being frequently 
deprived of the teat, and that fuch of them; 
as are fuffered to fuck at pleafutc become 
more delicate, and lefs capable of bearing- 
fatigue- They treat their bee» in the Polifti 
manner^ The hives are placed in trees, to* 
which they climb by means of a rope faftened 
about the tree, and broue:ht round their 
body. 

The open plains and vallies of Bafchkiriar 
are extremely fertile ; yielding, in fpite of 
the negligence of the inhabitants, a more 
than ten-fold increafe, even without manure, 
and almoft without cultivation. Although 

thef<^ 
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Ihefe people have for a long time ma- 
naged fome lahd, yet they are not laborious 
ienough for agriculture J befides^ as they can 
feafily difpenfe with bread, they are ambi- 
tious of the charadter of hufbandmcni The 
jgovernment however affords them all poflible 
encouragement thereto, every year caufing 
fcarlet cldaths to be given> with other pre- 
miums, to fuch as difcover a zeal that way : 
but all thefe nieans have hitherto produced 
no confiderable effcfts. Moft of them pay 
ho attention at all to agriculture ; fome few 
have an aeJre or two of land, in which they 
fow corn, or perhaps a little hempfeed : but 
no one village cultivates more than a fpace 
of about nineteen thoufand fquare fathoms. 
Inftead of threlhing^ they ufe the fame me- 
thod as the Bougharians, get allride an 
ox or a horfe, which by trampling over it 
treads out the corn ** 

Their mountains, covered with forefts, 
afTord them plenty of game; but their 

♦ The Ifraclites made ufe of the fame means for 
that piirpofe, as we find bjrthe interdidtion in their 
law, <* Thou (halt not muzzle the ox that treadetK 
** out th« Corn/* 
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principal objedt in following it is diverfion 5 
the poor indeed only hunt for fubfiftence. 
They go to the chace with common dogs, 
which are a fort of greyhounds ; they alfo 
lay fnares, and ufe vultures, which they call 
birkout *, training them for that employment. 

They have neither induftry nor fufficient 
knowledge of the art of working their mines. 
A fmall number of them underftand the moft 
common ores, and arc expert enough ipi dif- 
covcring them. A Bafchkirian voloft on 
finding mines of iron or copper in its ter- 
ritory fells the mountain, together with a 
proportionate extent of forefl, to fome Ruffian 
undertaker, for a certain term, moft com- 
monly for the fpace of fixty years ; at the 
expiration of which term the property in th^ 
mine returns to the voloft, unlefs the parties 
agree to renew the leafe. In Permia are 
fome mines which the Bafchkirians work 
themfelves, difpofing of the ore to lieigh- 
bouring contractors, who pay for it accord- 
ing to the quantity of metal that it yields. 

* Falco fulvus. Linnsei. 

But 
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But elfewhere no Bafchkirian, and hardly any- 
Tartar, will work at his own mines, much 
lefs in thofe of other people ; they are too 
proud and too enervated for that, yet there 
are many who get a great deal of money by 
the carriage of the ore to the fmelters ix\ 
the neighbourhood. 

As the different occupations they follow 
do not take up much of their time, the men 
pafs the greateft part of the winter in chat- 
ting round the hearth, and fmoaking their 
pipe: in fummer they fcarcely ever quit 
their bag of kownifs *. The TVomen, on the 
contrary, are much more laborious, efpe- 
cially in fummer. Theirs is all the bufinefs 
of milking the mares and cows, which is 
done twice or thrice a day, making butter and 
cheefe for the winter, drying iiefli and filh in 
the air, tanning fkins, making cloth from 
hemp and nettles, and carpets aqd coverings 
of felt, &c. 

They drefs their furs with four milk, 
rubbing it with the brain of divers animals 

* A liquor made of ixjarc's milk, which they keep 
^ags of Ikiq, 

O 3 mixed 
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mixed with chalk. To make their bags fojf 
liquors, they fcrape the hair from^he ikins of 
camels, horfes, and co\vs^ ftretchipg them| 
afterwards qn a cone compofed of pojes, co- 
v^ing them with piepes of felt, and then^ 
placing them over a very (mqaky fire of 
rptten wood and cow-dung^ made in a hole; 
dug in the ground, till the fkin has acquired 
the confiftency pf horn; this preparation 
takes up about eight days. For making 
their fava^ or great bags or bottles of leather 
to hold milk, they few the flcins together 
with thread jmade of finews and horfehair be- 
fore they fmqak them **• The fava are in the. 
form of a cpne, and contain abqut the quan- 
tity of a hundred pf our common bottles. 
The right bar^d fide of the entrance into the 
hut is the place iappropriated to hold thefe 
ve^cls^ which, as they Ihrink \ip when 
empty, are hung upon lines. Their tourfouis 
are veffels of the fame kind, only fmaller, 
"and are ufcd in the houfe and on journies 
inflead pf mugs and bottles. Thefe arc 

* This operation feems to have furniflicd the pro- 
phet David with his idea of a bottle iii the fmoak : 
/ am become lih a bottle in thcjtri({ak% 

made 
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^ade of the ikin that covers the head of the 
horfe, and are Ihaped like, a pear. To the 
part where it jgined to the neck they fix 
another piece of ikin whigh makes the bottopi 
of the bottle, and th^ mqutb pf the horfc 
js the opening at top ; the ears, which they 
always take pare to leave, making the handles* 
To ^ bring them intp the aforefaid form^ they 
fill them with fand and alhcs, and then ex«> 
pofe them to the fmoak. In the fame n^anw 
ner the women makp milking pails, &c^ 
Thefe veflfels never become foft by moiftyrci 
are very durable, and not at all clumfey; 
but, notwithftanding all this, was a perfop 
ever fo much inclined to conquer the dif? 
gufl: arifing from their being fqr'the moft 
part made of the ikins of beafts dying of 
fome dif^afe, yet greafe and uncleanlinef^ 
render them in a fliort time fo black ancl 
nafty, joined to their abominable putrid 
fmell from the ftale milk and other liquids 
left in them frqm time to time, that it would 
te impojflible to ufe them. 

The linen that the Bafchkirian women 
make is coarfe and narrow, of thread fpun 

O 4 frqm 
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from the fibres of the common nettle, calle 
by them kreskan *. Hemp they call kinder, 
and weave it likewife into linen^ They do 
not redden the nettles and hemp in water, 
but hang them both on hedges, or fpread 
them on the roofs of their houfes all au-^ 
tumn and part of the winter ; which done 
they dry them by a ftrong heat, and then 
feparate them from the bark by bruifing them 
in their wooden mortars. They make ufe of 
a diftaff, and never fpin by the wheel. Their 
IoolUs are of a conftrudtion fomething better 
than thofe ufed by the Tartars of Oren- 
bourg ^, The wpof is wound round a flick 
fixed upon the bench of the hut ; the roller 
being fupported by two perpendicular poles 
jammed hard between the floor and the 
^ieling ; to let the woof move up and down 
they have fmall foot-boards tied to levers by 
horfchair cords, or elfe thefe cords have a 
loop at bottom for the foot. Thus the 
Bafchkirian women cannot take their looms 
W4th them when they go on a vifit from 
hpir.e, gs the Tartars of Tobollk can, 

* Uftifa dloica. Linnsei. 
+ See before, p. 28, 

Thefe 
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Thefe laborious women alfo make a fort of 
cdarfe narrow cloth, which they know how 
to full with foap prepared by themfelves; 
and fome of them underftand the art of 
dying colours. They few their cloaths, 
whether woollen or linen, with thread of hemp 
or nettle i but for their pelices or cloaths 
made of fkins they ufe tendons feparated 
into threads. For this purpofe they take the 
finews of the legs of all their large cattle, 
which they cut into pieces fix inches in 
length, dry them in the air, then beat them 
till they feparate into a great number of 
fibres, which they join with great dexterity 
by twitting the €nds together without making 
any knot. 

The Bafchkirians have occafion for great 
quantities of felt for covering their habita- 
tions, for bedding, for the cloaks they wear 
in wet weather, horfe-cloths, &c. This is 
likewife made by the women, who ufe the 
fame procefs as the Ruffians do in making 
their voi'lo/:, fpreading the wool or hair, or 
the mixture of both, on a piece of cloth or a 
jnat. The wool is fir ft well unravelled, and 

made 
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fnade ifito a Uyer an inch thick ; they then 
throw boiling watcf upon it j after this they 
roll it ip the niat, frequently cafting hot 
water on it, ^roll it afrefli^ and then trample 
it under feet till it acquires the proper con? 
^ftence. 

The drefs of the ]Bafchkirians very much 
refembles that of the Tartars of Kafan *• 
Both fexes wear kaldaks^ or Ihirts made of 
coarfe jiettle-rlinen^ long and very wide 
trowzers, either itatks or fanksy that is buf^ 
kins, or flippers : the poorer fort wrap 
their legs in rags and wear flioes made of 
the bark of trees? The upper coat of the 
men, faced with fur, is yery long and wide, 
and for colour red has always the preference. 
The belgaou or girdle goes over it, or a^ leaft 
the belt that holds the fabre ; io that the 
waiflcoat, or caffoc, i^notfeen. Thepelices 
worn in winter are made of fheep-^ikins ; frc^ 
quently of hoffe-fkins, and fo cut tliat the 
mane flows down the back : a Bafchkirian in 
this garment pakes a very extraordinary 

* See before, p. 30. 

fig"re^ 
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^gure, efpecially when the wind^ is high^ 
They wear the beard on the chin only ; Ihave 
jhe head, which they cover with a calotte, 
generally worked with gold or filver, ex- 
aftly like the Kafanians ; but the cap over 
that diflinguiihes a Bafchkirian immediately* 
It is in the form of a cone, about fix inches 
high, made of cloth, with a fur facing, not 
very broad, but projeffting from the cap, and 
is not much unlike that of a Dutch failor. 
When they travel they wear falbarsy or 
trowfers, fo wide, that they can tuck all the 
Ikirts of their cloaths in them. 

The upper gown of the women is called 
fapkeriy made of fine cloth or filk, with but- 
tons, ^nd is moreover fattened round the 
waift with a girdle. Their dulbega is a 
povering for the bofom, ornamented with 
pieces of little coin, laid partly over one 
another in the manner of fiftj-fcales ; fome of 
them cover the bofon^ with a fort of net 
made of glafs bead or little Ihells. Tho 
girls plait their hair in treffes, tying ribbands 
and a number of gew-gaws tp them which 
^cach dowj) to the calves ^f their legs. 
I Their 
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Their cap is likewife fet off with fmall coins 
and glafs beads, having a piece aflixed to it 
behind, which covers the nape of the neck, 
and is garniflied in the above-mentioned man- 
ner. The women, befide their cap, wear a 
band on their foreheads adorned like the cap, 
tying their hair in two treffes only, and fome-. 
times not at all. In bad weather both women 
and girls put on the iajiar *, or Tartar veil. 

The Bafchkirians obferve the law of Mo- 
hammed in their meat and drink. In winter,, 
while their cattle are poor and lean, they 
content themfelves with cheefe, called kroutj. 
which the women make by boiling the whey 
into a confiftence, and butter -|^ ftored up 
during the fummer,^ and likewife flefli and 
filh dried in the open air. Several of them, 
to make this fort of provifion hold out the 
more abundantly, go and hunt for game* 
They do not fcruple to kill for food difeafed 
cattle, and fuch as they can recover from the 
jaws of wild beafts, which carry off great 
numbers ; but they mull take care to be in 
time to cut the throat of the animal before it 

* See above, p. i6o« 
f Mai in their language, 

be 
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be quite dead. A coiifiderable quantity of 
their cattle die of hunger and cold; and 
thefe they dare not eat of, fince the Koran 
has pronounced them impure. The hufband- 
men, befides the aforementioned food, add to 
their winter provifions oatmeal and flour 
which they make into cakes, and bake them 
01 the embers. During the winter feafon 
the Bafchkirians become feeble, pale, lean 
and dejefted, as well from the poornefs of 
their food, as from their being Ihut up clofe 
in their huts, where they breathe only bad 
air. But in the fpring they recover as fafl as 
their flocks, get into good cafe, and become 
chearful and gay, Thofe that follow agri- 
culture remain in the villages till they have 
fown their fields, but all the reft haften into 
the deferts, carrying their habitations with 
them. At this feafon of the year they all 
take birch-water, a very falutaty drink to 
them ; but it cofts the country a great num- 
ber of trees, for they draw all the fap to the 
incifion made in the bark, and fuck it thence 
through, tubes made of cabbage-ftalks. By 
degrees the herbage begins to flioot, and in 
the fame progreflion the milk returns to the 
3 mares. 
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mares, cows, and ewes : this is now thtit 
|)rincipal, and almofl: their only nourilhmcnt/ 
and they kill only thbfe beafts that have fome! 
defeft. In fumrnef they follow neither the 
fchacc nor the fifliery, and can procure nd 
tread or meal, except what remains from 
the winter's ftock. Milk is then their com- 
mon nourilhment^ and the four is preferred 
to newi They only e^t of animal food on 
folemn feftivafls, and thefe, as wfell as their 
whole kitchen, during the fiimmer fealbn, 
are fupplied. from cattle killed on account of 
forhe ficknefs; 

The milk of cows and ewes, when four, is 
called airerty and that of mares koumifs. To 
feiake the former, they boil a certain quantity 
of new milk, then pour a little four to ity 
which turns all the reft. After tkis prepa- 
ration they have nothing to do buf to pour 
new milk from time to time into? the favay 
and to fliake it well together^ To make 
butter, the Bafchkirian Sivomen let the milk 
ftand one night, and in the morning &im off 
the cream* Of the milk that remains they 
make airen ; bwt this kind is not fo good as 
; . that 
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^hat prepared from the milk and cream to- 
gether* They make the butter come by 
beating the cream, and not as the Ruffian 
countrywdmen do by letting it ftand td 
thicken in the heat; The preparation of the 
koumifs is the fame with that of the airen^ 
only that the former is made of the milt of 
mares and tamelsi All the cteam is left 
to this milk^ becaufe that of mareS produces 
only a liquid butter; Thb acidity of thr^ 
drink is vety agreeable; is, at the fame 
time, very nourifhing, and is a competent 
fubftitute for all dther aliment* The Bafch- 
kirians are very heatty with it, it renders 
them healthy and gay, and gives them a 
round belly and a ruddy complexion. With 
all thefe advantages, the koumifs is fo fpi- 
ritudus a liquor that it inebriates fuch as take 
it immoderately, which is the cafe with 
almoft all thefe people j infomuch that in the 
great heats of fummer one may examine 
whole viHages, and ndt find a fingle man that 
is not drunks When they have once got s 
fufficicnt provifion of milk from camels and 
mares for fouring, they ufe that of cows 
and ewes principally for butter and cheefe* 

Some 



I 
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Some of them, in imitation of the TeleuteSi^ 
the Kahhouks, and feveral other people, 
diflil the koumifs, and drink the brandy 
vvhich refults from the. operation : others, to 
intoxicate . themfelves, take a mixture of 
koumifs and ftrong hydromel; and otheri^ 
again drink thefe two liquors alternately, 
fometimes one and fometimes the other* On 
the approach of winter all their felicity draws 
towards an end ; and they, as well as their 
flocks, muft prepare for melancholy and 
fcarcity. 

With regard to civility and manner of 
life,' the Bafchkirians are more rude and un- 
polilhed than the Tartars of Kafan, as well as 
more uncleanly ; but to the full as hofpitable 
as they. The bag of koumifs is ever at the 
difcretion of their friend or neighbour. The 
men, during their encampment in the fum- 
mer, go from hut to hut for the purpofe of 
goffiping and laughing and emptying a fava 
of koumifs together. In winter they eat by 
regular meals, fitting on their heels round 
the dilhes. Before and after meals they fay 
ft prayer* They obferve the fame kind of 

devotion 
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devotion as often as they empty one fava, 
and open another. Their kitchen furniture 
and their food are equally difgufting^ They 
never ftrain their milk ; but whenever they 
perceive too great a quantity of hairs and dirt 
in it they take it out with their fingers as 
well as they can ; « and fueh as are more nice 
than" the reft pour what they are going to 
drink through their horfe-hair ikull-cap, 
which they take off their head for. that pur- 
pofe ; what it Acquires by this filtration nee4 
not be mentioned. The women have a very 
convenient method of dreiSing Iheep^s feet, 
by throwing them into the fire juft as they 
are ; thus the wool burns off, the feet become 
as black as foot, and when they are ready, as 
they eat them without fauce, the cook brings 
them under her arm, and diftributes them 
about* The Jive*Jinger difh * is a great deli- 
cacy, in which they indulge only on high 
days. Not only every one eats it with his 
fingers ; but, by way of politenefs, they dab it 
into each other's mouth, and^eat it fo glut- 
tonoufly, that one would think they endea- 

* This is the bifchbarmak defcribed before, p. 34. 

Vol. IL P voured 
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vdured to fwallow the hand that crams it 

» 

into their mouths. When the mouthful 
thus given happens to be too large, the re- 
ceiver empties half of it into bis hand, taking 
it into his mouth again fo foon as he has 
gorged what he left therein. In general they 
are exceflive gluttons ; fifteen pound of meat 
with fixteen pints of four milk is but a mo- 
derate repaft with fome of them. When they 
have bread, they eat it after all, as paftry is 
eaten in Europe. The Bafchkirians ftuff 
themfelvcs at fuch a rate, that their meal is 
but Ihort, for no fooner is it ferved up thaa 
it difappears, as if by the power of magic* 
If after a feaft any thing remains, the guefts 
divide it and take it away with them. When- 
ever the hoft is defirous of ihewing a par- 
ticular attention to his gueft, he oilers him 
his favourite horfe to go home upon ; and 
this is held to be doing the honours of the 
houlc completely. 

The Bafchkirians have no tafte for going 
in carriages, but both fexes are very fond of 
riding on horfcback ; for which reafon they 
arc great lovers of fine horfes, well dreflcd 

and 
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and caparifoncd. There is no difference be- 
ttveen the faddles of the men and thofe of the 
women, only the houfings of the former are 
larger and more elegant. It is hardly pof* 
fible to pafs by a Bafchkiflan hut without 
feeing a horfe bridled and faddled waiting for 
his mafteri As the men are almoft always on 
horfeback', or fitting on their heels, they 
have generally bad knees* Their beds confift 
of pieces of felt, on which they lie down 
without undreffing, fo that vermin of all forts 
is no rarity among them ; more efpecially as 
they bathe left than other Mohammedans. 
The blamelcfs old man and the white beard 
are held in great veneration among them, as 
among other Afiatics. Whenever they would 
engage a perfon to attend a feftival, they 
aflure him that he ihall fit among the old men 
of the family. At the time of ' their kourban 
' bairan *, whole villages, men, women, and 
children, vifit each other ; and on this occa- 
fion the oldeft man, whoever he be, hoft or* 
gueft, is always the principal perfon, and 
takes the firft place in the company. 

* A Tartarian feaft, defcribcd before. 

P 2 Many 
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Many Bafchkirians have two wives, but 
they feldom take mare. The kalym is in 
life with, them, and is paid always in cattle* 
The price of a girl for marriage ia from 1 5 to 
200 of an equal number of horfes, cow9, 
and iheep. The bride brings an igat * to the 
bridegroom, confifting likewife of cattle, fa 
that he always receives back a part of what 
he paid for his wife. As they are always low 
and weak during the winter, and particularly 
as they have then no koumifs, they never 
marry but in fummer. The conjunftion isc 
made by a moulaj but, before this cere- 
mony, the rnarried wcanen and maidens dif- 
pute for the bride : the matrons, as is but 
reafonable, carry her off.; arnl, after this* 
yiftory, take her apart fcnr the tonfurapudendiy 
which folemnity is called taguj, algan* At the 
celebration of the marriage the moula pre- 
fents an arrow to the man, laying at the fame 
time, *^ Be brave, nourifh and defend thy 
*^ wife !" On this occafion the parents: al-' 
ways kill a horfe to make, bifchbarmak of^ 

* Igat is a prefent made by the bride- to the bride- 
groom after the firft night, 

-Two 
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Two men and two Women pafs the firft night 
with the new- married couple. The next day 
other prefents are made to the guefts, 
confifting of thread, linen, handkerchiefs, 
i^eedles, &c. 

Their diveriions at religious feftivals and 
marriages' are feafting, dancing, finging, 
wreftling, horfe-racing, and fliooting at a 
butt. They have ftill another amufement, 
called karat gourga, or the blapk trotter ; a 
fort of pantomime, in which they imitate the 
anions and voice of men and animals. Be • 
fides the Ruffian balalai'ka, they ufe flutes 
made of cabbage ftalks, which one plays on, 
while the reft hum the bafe. The Bafchkirians 
have had from time immemorial a device for 
holding their mufic, which paflTes at prcfent 
for a quite new invention in Europe. For 
the purpofe of keeping off flies, every perfon 
carries a fort of fan, badly enough made, but 
fomething refembling thofe ufed by our 
ladies ; in the plaits of which, to aflifl their 
memory, they infcribe their fongs, from 
which, as often as they meet together for 
merriment^ they all fing at once. The 

P 3 fubjed^ 
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liibjedts of their ballads are the bagatirsy or 
warriors who have rendered themfelves fa- 
mous, the praifes and adventures of the 
knights errant of their nation, the metamor- 
phofes that have happened to theni, &€• 
the chief aim of many of their fongs is to 
perpetuate the memory of the anions and 
exploits of their anceftors ; and thefe cfpe- 
cially are always fung with great fire and ex- 
preffion. When a young man who has mar- 
ried a girl from another village is about 
bringing her home;, Ihe goes from hut to hut 
weeping, to make her acknowledgements to 
the whole village, and to take leave; on 
which occafion they make her prefents of 
cattle and various other things. On finally 
quitting the paternal hut, Ihe embraces the 
bag of koumifs, thanks it for having nou- 
rilhed her fo long a time ; and, as a mark of 
her acknowledgement, ties a little prefent to 
it. All the people of the village accompany 
the young couple two or three verfts on their 
way, when they all flop ; and, finlfliing the 
koun^ifs they had brought^ in little leathern 
bottles for that purpofe, bid them farewel, 
and part* 

, The 
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The cuftomary ceremonies at lyings-in and 
during the child-bed of the women differ in 
no refpcdt from thofe of the other Tartars of 
the Ruffian empire*. But the Bafchkirians 
negledt too much the education of their 
children, who are always dirty and badly 
cloathed. They are early accuftomed to the 
manners of their parents, but are fcarcely 
ever put to fchool. Their funerals arc re- 
markable ; the funeral proceffion is a caval- 
cade, at the head of which go the moula and 
the grave-diggers ; the corpfe is tied upon a 

« 

plank, flung between two horfes, and thofe 
that follow it are all on horfeback. The in- 
terment being ended, and prayers faid by the 
moula, they celebrate a commemorative feaft 
round the mortuary hovel conftrudted over 
the grave. 

The Bafchkirians^ fbr ages paft, hav^ pro- 
feffed the Mohammedan ?eKgton, have 
medfcheds or mofques, priefts and fchools, 
though thejfe latter are in a very indifferent 

* The account of which h^s bseu already giveii. 

? 4 . ftatC* 
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ftatc. In general thefe people are in a pro- 
found ignorance about every thing that re- 
lates to religion, and retain maliy pagan ce- 
remonies ; to mention this one example, as 
often as they kill a beaft for any of their 
folemn fcafts, they expofe the fleih when 
drefled to the fun, making frequent and pro^ 
found reverences to that orb; they even 
build a kafchtakj or fcafFolding, on purpofe. 
for this oblation, and obferve the fame forms 
therein as the 'pagan fchamans do. They 
have inchanters and exorcifts *, who pretend 
to fee the devils roaming about during the 
pight. Thefe men, to render themfelves in 
|bme fort ufeful to their countrymen, purfue 

t:he devils, Ihoot at them with mufquets, hack 

.J 

them with fabres, and beat them with flicks, 

• 

till they have driven them into waters and 
bogs ; and, not content with thefe exploits, 
they pretend at times to have wounded and 
even killed fome of them. The Bafchki- 
rians attribute to the juniper tree the quality 
of driving fron^ their habitations all kind of 
^vil fpirits, and of preventing the efTcdts 

. * Untler the appellation of Scha'itam kourya'ijlz'ia. 

'. . of 
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of magic, which they dread much mor^ than 
the former. Their magicians, whom, they 
call kafcbmefch^ piqiie themfelves on knowing 
the paft and the future, exercifing many other 
ipipoftures^. • In the places where they keep 
their bees, they hang up the head of a horfc; 
to a tree, ^s an antidote againft inchantments.. 
They are very' fubjeft: to hypochondriack,- 
and violent hyllerical afFe(9:ions ; but they are 
perfuaded that thofe who labour under themi 
are poffeiTed with a devil ;. they attribute ev^ 
the natural confequences of pregnaiicy as well 
as all the :accidents which happen to their 
>vomen to the wiles of tiie devil : the priefts, 
to come in. for their Ihare in thefe matters* 
are very aiEduous in chacing him away ; re* 
citing for that purpqfe fcyer^t paffageS of the 
Koran, and continuing to do fo every day 
fo long as the diforder(>f the patient's ima- 
gination remains. All the while this farce is 
adting by the mQulas, the poor fick man muft 
expert to be frequently puflied, tugged> 
beaten, and otherwife infulted ; they even fpit 
in his face, the better to fucceed in this ju- 
dicious and laudable operation. When the 
party is recovered, the prieft ties round his 

neck 
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neck a fentence of Mohammed^ fewed up in 
a little leathern purfe, that the malevolent 
J^irit may be afraid of returning. 

The fabantmi of the Bafchkirians is a fef* 
tival celebrated on beginning to till the 
ground ; for which reafon it is alfo called the 
feaft of the plough. Excepting (:ertain 
prayers that the moula ufes at this folem- 
»ity, it is exaftly fimilar to the angafoaren of 
the Tfcheremifles *. Notwithftanding they 
arc very far from being good hufbandmen, 
no village ever fails to participate in the feaft 
of the plough, which is held in the open 
fields ; every perfon goes thither on horfe- 
back, even the women and children. The 
moula invokes heaven to grant fertility to the 
land, and to blefs their paftures : the prayer 
ended, they fall to drinking, dancing, finging^ 
wreftling, racing, and various other dx^ 
verfions. 

* Defer ibcd before, vol, L p. 9i« 
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THE MESTSCHERAIKS* 

MESTSCHERAIKS, Moftfcheraiks, 
and Metfcheryaiks, are indifferently 
the names of this people. They confift at 
prefent of about two thoufand families; 
four hundred and fifty fix of whom are 
fettled among the Bafchkirians in the pro- 
vince of Ifet, and the reft inhabit the pro* 
vince of Oufa, partly among the Tartars 
of Oufa, and partly among the Bafchki- 
rians of that province. They are all there- 
fore in Bafchkiria, and confequently in the 
government of Orenbourg, 

In the XlVth century, and probably for 
feme time afterwards, their fettlements were 
on the lower part of the Ok^, among the 
Mourons, or the Mdrdvlnes, and the Tfche- 
remiflts. On their coming to fix in Bafch- 
kiria they were obliged to pay a 5 kopeeks 
per family, as a territorial tribute to the 

• 

Bafchkirians, the proprietors of the coxintry. 

On 
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On the revolt of the latter in the year 
1735, the Meftfcheraiks remained faithful to 
the crown ; they were therefore freed from 
their ' tribute; and in lieu thereof had the 
military difcipline of the Kofaks impofed 
upon them. ; 

In their perfons the Meftfcheraiks are very 
like the Tartars o^ Oufa; their moral cha- 
racter more like that of the Bafchkirians, 
but they are in a ftateof greater civiliza- 
tion, lefs ignorant, better Mohammedans, 
and more faithful fubjedts* .Even their 
Arabic dialedt is purer. 

The Meftfcheraiks, fettled in the weftern 
part of Mount Oural in the province of 
Oufa, live in fixed habitations. Their cattle 
are not numerous, though the care of them 
makes their chief occupation ; and this, with 
their bees, whereon they beftow great at- 
tention, fupplies the greateft part of their 
fubfiftence : they do not, however, altoge- 
ther negleft agriculture. The Meftfcheraiks 
of the province of Ifet follow the cuftoms of 
the Bafchkirians, with, whom they live in a 

^opd 
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good underftanding, often traverfing Bafch- 
kiria properly fo called with their flocks. 
Their villages both in fummer and winter, no 
lefs than their whol6 conftitution, are the fame 
as thofe of the Bafchkirians, excepting that, 
generally fpeaking, the Meftfcheraiks of Ifct 
ate poorer than the Bafchkirians* 

The drefs of the men differs in no refpe^ 
from that of the laft mentioned people, and' 
that of the women but in few, the grease& 
difl:ind:ion being their flat caps, ornamented 
with fmall coins and glafs beads, with the 
thick fl:rings cafed with filver or tin wonv 
at the top of theif flioulders^ 

■ • ■ 

Their fchools are better^ and their prieflst^ 
more enlightened, than thofe of the Bafchkt * 
rians ; they are confequently more inftruded 
in the Mohammedan religion, lefs fuperftiti^ 
ous, more poliflied, more complaifant, and 
more cleanly* 



TH^ 
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over them while they inhabited the upper 
part, (rf the river Yenifai, which was formerly 
the territory of the Kirguifians* In the year 
1^06 the Soongarians managed their afiairs i» 
fuch a manner as to oblige the BarabinzeSy 
ftotwithftanding they were in fubjedtion ta 
Ruffia, to pay them at the fame time aa 
abnan or tribute^ So long as they had the 
courage to refift thefe tyrants^ they fuffered 
greatly ; but no fboner had they yielded, and 
fubmitted to cireumftances, than their con-? 
querors contented themfelves with .a very mo* 
derate alman, exacting only from each family 
one ikin of a horfe or a cow, fome furs^ and 
a quantity of the feathers of eagles or vuU 
tures with which they wing their arrows^ 
Soongarian commiffaries were then appointed 
to go over Baraba for the reception of thi& 
tribute. The Soongarians themfelves were' 
about that time often driven from their 
poffeflions^ but always returned after every 
expulfion. In the year 1641^ Kontaifcha^ 
chief of the Kalmouks, made the whole' 
natioi\ of the Soongarians tributary to him 
again. - * 

.1 The 
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The repeated oppreffions and vexations of 
ihefe latter were, however, not fo infupport- 
able to the Birablnzes at the frequent incur- 
fions of the Kirguifiani, though k was never 
the defigtt of thefe latter to fubdute them : 
but, like true robbers, they came frequently in 
troops to kill their men, and to carry off their 
womeny their children, ^ and cattle. In thel 
beginning of this century the court of RuIIia 
encourage^ them to aft defenfively^ and fup- 
plied them with the means ; drms wferfc dU 
ftribute4 to the people : feveral of their 
princes fcrtrtified tbfcir yourtfesy by furrdunding 
them with ditches and ramparts : buty weref 
we to judge of them by their remains ftill to 
be met with in different places, it l!hould 
feem no difficult matter fbr a hotfeman tole^ 
rably well mounted to leap the fortifications; 
9iftl indeed it appears that feveral 6f their 
yaoutdy or princes, were furprized in their in-^ 
trenchments, and killed by the Kirguifiansy 
who foiftid no difficulty in the enterprife. It 
is. only fince the year 17^0 that the Bara* 
binzes enjoy a perfefl: tranquillity, at which 
period the limits of Siberia were fettl-ed, and 
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an iiitrenchment formed, confifting of a Ikie 
of fmall forts and redoubtSr 

As thi* people fiaffered fo Icmg under theop-- 
preffive yoke of &)metimes one and fometimes* 
another neighbouring nation^, it is not go-^ 
verned by its own fovtreign princes ;. and for 
a long feries of years there has been no khan^ 
0f the Barabinzes^ However, their different 
races, which they call volofts, live in perfect 
harmony and unicm together*. Th^ names o£ 
the different Barabinzian branches are : 

. § 

V. The Yoloft Bsgraminik^ fettled near the* 
river Om^ 

2^ The voioft Tourafl:, or Koulebinik, oit 
tiie Tatars^ a river that joins the Om. 

3. The voloft Tfchaiiky about the laker 
0uba^ 

4. The voloft Tereninik, fettled round fe*^ 
yeral fmall lakes in the fame parts, 

5. The voloft Tcmnoufk, fituate. oft tho^ 
little river O jfa. 

6« The 
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6* The voloft Eubailk, about the lake 
If arkoul and feveral other lakes. 

7* The voloft Kargalinfk^ near the river 
Tatars* 

« 

All thefe feven together compreliend fixty- 
eight villages ; and, ever fince the num-* 
bering of them in the year 1760, they pay a 
tribute at the rate of 2216 bdws, or men ca- 
pable of bearing arms : though, to form a 
judgement from fome erf their villages^ this 
people Ihould feem much more numerous. 
However, it muft be remarked that two of 
their volofts are not comprehended in this 
account; viz* that in the northern defarts 
and the fteppe Aba, near the rivers Ob and 
Irtifch ; and the voloft on the left bank of the 
laft-mentioned river, in the defart of Ifchim, 
between the Irtifch and the Tobol* The 
whole nurtiber of males in thefe two volofts 
taken together will nearly equal that of the 
inhabitants of Baraba Proper* As the Bara- 
binzes are not near numerous enough to 
people this vaft and fcffile country, the go- 
vernment has for feveral years paft, and 

0^2 efpecially 
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efpecially fince 1767, fent thither fome thou 
fand Ruffian colonifts, taken from the dif- 
banded regiments^ befides- a number di 
exiles. The grand routes eftabliflied between 
Omfk, Tara, and Tomiky hare feveral ilou<* 
rifhing and welt-fituated villages upon them^ 
All thefe different colonies have been very 
fuccefsful^ and continue in a profpereus 
way.^ 

Many of the Barabinzes are entirely Tar^ 
tarian as to their figure, while others feem to 
be mongrel Kalmouks; with a flat face,-, 
little long eyes, large ears, and black hair. 
This mixture in their figure is a natural con- 
fequcnce of the dominion of the Soonga- 
rians, who vifited them too often, and re. 
maincd too long amongft them for their pof- 
tcrity not to favour a little of their guefts. 
The air of Baraba during the fummer is con- 
tinually charged with vapour; for which 
reafon the inhabitants are almoft all of them 
of a phlegmatic habit, with a pale com- 
plexion ; to* which natural dulnefs may be 
added their poverty and* want of inllruftion, 
and thefe three caufes will accoupt for that 

great 
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great fimplicity or even imbecillity fo con- 
fpicuous in them, and that indifference which 
nearly amounts to infenfibiiity. They are 
cold even in their amours, and rarely drink to 
intoxication* Their defires are circumfcribed 
by very narrow limits, and are fatisfied with- 
out expence. They are inoffenfive to their 
neighbours. Lying, duplicity, and fraud, 
are unknown among them : and they were 
never heard of as uniting and arming for any 
marauding ejccurfion. Their fpeech is a Tar- 
tarian dialedb, lefs corrupt than that of the 
Bafchkirians ; but there are ^very few Bara- 
binzes that can read and write it. 

An elder prefidcs over every village ; and 
the volofls are governed by a yaeuta, an 
apegbourij and a yefaouL Taouta is the ap« 
pellation of their princes, whom the voloft 
chufes, and the voyvode of Tara confirms 
the e]e<%ion ; the apeghoun is the officer who 
collects the tribute. AH thefe chiefs of the 
Barabinzes are without appointments, but 
the people refpedt and obey them ; whence it 
feldom happens that any litigation is carried 
Jo the tribunal of the voyvode. Since the 

Q3 Barabinzes 
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Barabinzes have been emancipated from tho 
dominion of the Soopgarians they have 
paid the ancient alman or Kalmouk tribute^ 
over and above the yaflak or ordinary tax- 
The alman confifts in ikins of elks, otters, 
foxes, grey fquirrels, and other furs, with 
the option of paying it in coin. The whole 
amount of the Soongarian tax which the 
fcven volofts pay is no more than 300 rubles 
per ann. ; the yaflak or tribute may amount 
at moft to an annual revenue of 1200 rubles; 
fo that they are able to pay thefe impofts 
without the leaft difficulty I or moleftation. 

Their way of life is in almoft every par-r 
ticular the fame with that of the Bafchki- 
rians. Their cattle furnilh their chief em-r 
ployment, for they only cultivate the earth 
when they have nothing clfe to do. Their 
pountry is not nauch adapted to hunting, but 
the fifliery which they purfge on the numerous 
lakes of Baraba maintains a great number of 
them. 



• ' 



The huts of their whiter villages differ 

from thofe of the Bafcbkiri^ns in this, that 

I thQfe 
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chofe of the Barablnzes have a little vefiibule 
to them and aa opening at top, not fo much 
for the purpofe of letting in light and to 
agitate a iluggiih atmofphere, as on account 
of the fnowy which is at times fo deep as to 
bury the whole hut, in which fituation they 
get out at the top that they may clear a 
fpace about the doon In every hut is com- 
monly a wooden mortar funk in the ground, 
the pefUe of which has a long handle, like 
that of a hammer ; a block by way of 
fulcrum is placed under the handle, which 
raifes the peftle by the application of the foot 
to the fartheft extremity of it. This kind of 
mortars are very common among the Tfchou- 
lyms and feveral other Tartars* 

Their fummer huts, called ough^ are made 
of a carcafe of poles fixed in the earth, 
bent towards the fummit like the top of a 
bee-hive ; the diameter at bottom is about fiye 
fathom, and they are covered with mats made 
of reeds. As often as they quit one ftation 
to go and fix in another, they abandon the 
carcafes of their huts, and only carry off the 
matting, Their moveables and the internaj 

Q^4i difpofitioa 
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difpofitiDa of their habitations are like thoA^ 
, of the Bafchkirians^ only poofer and mor« 
cliim(ily njade, 

% 

The 'Barabinzes poflefs only horfes and 
horned cattle, the paflure lands of their 
country being too fpiwnpy for Iheep to thrive 
upon; the number of thefe, therefore, is 
but frpall. Their whole wealth confifts in 
cattle ; neyerthelefs there are fome who have 
not even a horfe : the middling people poiTef^ 
a number between 5 and 20, and very rarely 
an equal quantity pf cows. In the year 
1 77 1, there was a Barabinzian in the volod 
Tfchoufk whp pafled for a very opulent man 
becaufe he was the proprietor of feventy 
horfes. Notwithftanding the frequent de^. 
predations fprmerly committed by the Kir- 
guifians on their herds, they would long ag€| 
have repaired their lofles, had not the 
gofidourma made fuch frequent ravagesi 
amongft them. This contagious difeafe 
(called by the Ruffians yajfmd) is common 
in the country about the Tobol, the Irtifch, 
and the Ob. An atmofphere charged with 
l^alignant exhalations feems to be th^ cayfe 
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lof it; and the inhabitants neither knowing 
4iow to preferve their cattle from its attacks, 
nor how to treat them when attacked, the 
difeafe mull confequently (Weep off great 
numbers *• 

>Their horfes and cows are of the fame 
kind with the Bafchkirian and the Ruflian# 
They leave them out all the winter, giving 
them a little hay when too great a fall of 
fnow prevents thpir finding food for then> 
felves. 

Thefc people are but very aukward in the 
ufe of the bow ; therefore they catch moft of 
their game by fpringes, or with their dogs, 
which arc greyhounds of a good breed, fmall 
but ilrong ; the B^fchkirians hold them i|i 
fuch efteem that they will not part with n 
good dog in exchange for a horfe. They all 
ifollow fifhing, drying a quantity for winter, 
but without faltj As they have not fo much 
f:ultivated land as the Bafchkirians, the ufe 

♦ The goudourma has already been taketi notice 

?f. In the year 1763 almoft all the cattle of the 
arabipzes perUhed by that ^iiord^r, 

of 
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of oatmeal and flour is not fo general with 
them. Scarcely any one of them tills a fpace 
of 12,000 fquare fathom. Some cultivate a 
little hemp ; but, for. the moft part, only 
barley and oats. 

The bufinefs of the Barabinzian women is 
the fame with that of the Bafchkirian ; only 
that as their little flocks require not all their 
time, their leifure is employed in tanning the 
breads of the diver, or plungeon [colimbt]^ and 
other water fowl, whofe Ikins they prepare in 
fuch a manner as to preferve the down upoix 
them ; and fewing a number of them toge- 
ther, their huibands fell them to make pe- 
lices, caps, &g. Garments made of thefe 
arc very warm, never imbibing the leaft 
moifture, and are more lading than would 
be imagined. 

The men do not fliave their heads, an4 
wear fmall beards. Their cap has a fur bor-» 
der feparated in two parts which meet over 
the forehead and at the back of the head,, 
and under this a calotte, or fkuU-cap. All 
the other parts of their drefs are Tartariaix,^ 

excepting^ 
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^excepting that the Barabinzes adorn their 
upper garment with fmall loops like button- 
holes, though their cloaths have no buttons. 
At their girdle they always carry a pipe and 
fome tobacco, and in fpmmer a guilbii outfcb^ 
or a parcel of horfehair faftened to a handle, 
as a fly-flapper, to drive off the numerous 
fwarms of mufquitos with which they are 
terribly infefted. 

Married women tie their hair in two treflTes, 
but the maids in feveral, and both embelliih 
them with ribbands of various colours ; the 
head drefs of the former is a flat cap turned 
tip with fur, whereas the latter wear a 
pointed one fomewhat lefs than the other* 
All wear veils. In fummer they go chiefly 
in their fliifts, of a coarfe linen made from 
nettles, with an edging of divers colours*. 
Thefe fliifts are like thofe of the Tfchere* 
miffian women *, except the addition of but* 
tons and buttonholes, which the Barabinzian 
women wear all down the front of theirs* 
When they would be finer than ordinary they 

^ Mentioned, vpl, I. p, 74. 

put 
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pat on a long gown in the fhape of a ihtft, 
made of cotton or fome other iluif, and over 
this a fliorter one, with a fur bosder and 
buttons. Their whole drefs is poor in com^ 
parifon with that of the Bafchkirians. 

The Barabinzes ufe all the kinds of food 
allowed the Mohammedans ; but, in cafe of 
fcarcity, they make no fcruple to cut up 
cattle which died of difeafeas well as carni-- 
vorous animals. Several cuftoms of their 
antient paganifm prevail yet among them, 
and the foregoing is one. Though their 
cattle are but few, they make butter, cheefe, 
and koumifs; of which laft they are fo 
frugal as to fill up the veilcl with water as 
they ufe it. They dry their cheefe by the 
fire, which makes it crumble to pieces. As 
their koumifs mixed with water only 
quenches their thirft, without nouriihing fo 
much as that of the Bafchkirians, they make 
up that defeft by eating fuch food as they 
can procure during the fummer; fuch as 
wild fowl, filh, the bulbous roots of lilies % 

♦ Liliiim m^rtagon Lirniici^ 

0. . a root 
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U root called kantik *, roots of the blue-* 
bell -f , forrel J, ftalks -of angelica, the root 
of Heracleum Jpondylium, wild cherries ^padus^^ 
myrtleberries^ with other wild roots and 
fruits. In winter they live upon their ftore 
of dried fiih, gsinie, and meal, if they have 
any. They are not very fond of bfead ; and 
indeed they have not com enough to^ make it 
for common ufe. Their aftigai' is a ditk 
compofed of frefh cow^s and mare's milk, 
which they boil till it acquires a confiftency : 
the iron pot iti whkh it is thus prepared 
gives it a reddifli colour, and they keep it 
for winter. As a fucccdaneum for koumUs 
they drink water and fifli broth ; and when* 
ever they want to get tipfy they are obliged 
to take a wa)k to fome neighbouring Rufs 
village, as they have not wherewithal at home ; 
and hence this vice is not very frequent 
^mongft f hem« 

All the Barabinzes, men and women^ 
young and old, have the pipe ahnofl always 

* Erythroniuip dei^s canis L&m«. 
f Campanula illifol. Lina. 
I Rvijiex accto& Linn,^ 
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in their mouth. They fmoak Jhar^ 6t 
Chinefe tobacco, and the common fort 
which the Rui&ans call Tfcherkeffian tobacco^ 
From a principle of ceconomy, or,* as they 
pretend, to give it a better flavour, they mix 
their tobacco, of either fort, with an equat 
quantity of fine rafpings of freih birch, and 
this mixture they fmOfl$€ in pipes ' unade of 
Chinefe metaU 

The Bafchkirian cuftcttnl prevai! through-' 
out the whole focial life of this people, in^ 
their xfiarriaigiaf and intermenes/ no lefs than 
their food> in their feftivals and other cere-' 
monies, only that the Barabinzes are more 
moderate in their div«?fions,-and in general^ 
kad a mo^ feclufe life* Ve?y few of then> 
have more than one wife, and they have the 
reputation of being excellent hufbands : they 
buy their wives for cloaths, coin, or cattle ;. 
and the price of a girl in money is commonly 
from 5 to 50 rubles; very often a good 
koneft lad gets a good clever wife for the 
value of 2 or three rubles. Many of them, 
inftead of payment, go and work for the 

father-r 



father-in-law, to earn the kalym by fifhing^ 
hunting, or labouring in the fields, Sucb 
as purchafe their wives fcff ready money 
borrow the fum of the Ruffian col<ftiiftsj who 
are moft of them in good circumftances, and 
are always ready to truft a l^arabinzian on hi» 
word, knowing that he will never deceive 
him* The Barabinzian^ in thcfc cafes^ en-* 
gages to reap a certain piece of ground be-* 
longing to his creditor ;^ and when the harveft 
approaches he comes with hii young wife to^ 
fulfil his engagement. 

It is not long fince all this nation' were of 
the pagan fchamani religion ; but now they 
^ave embraced the Mohammedan. In the 
year 17 14, when general Langue, vice-go-r 
vernor of Irkoutik, made the tour of Baraba^ 
ihe whole nation were ftill pagans^ In tho 
year 1748, M. Miller, counfellor of ftate, 
and M. Gmelin^ profeflbr in the imperial 
academy of fciences, returned from their 
^ travels over Afiatic Ruffia; and even then 
the greateft part of them were ftill attaciied 
to heathenifiln,' They had their kameSy or. 

fchamans^ 
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fchaixKuis^ together with magicians and ibr> 
cerers^ of their owny called yakouleraitan/ 
who performed their divinations by ob-^ 
fcrving th6 vibifations of bow-ftrings : 
whereas the fchamains made ufe of their 
magical drum. At that timt they bad in 
' every hut idols cut in wood^ which they 
named Schaitans or devils. The worlhify 
they ' paid them bore a great refemblancc 
to that of the Teleutes, whom we Ihall 

loon have oecafion to fpeak o& 

« 

They were perfuaded t6 profefs Mo* 
hammedifm by the moulas of the neigh- 
bouring Tartars, who, notwithftanding: 
the prohibition, traverfed all Baraba in- 
cognito, and were indefatigable in mak- 
ing profelytes. At prefent all the Ba- 
rabinzes are circumcifed', and have a^ 
ImaH number of priell?, vrith a fe<v 
medfched$'; but the whole nation is- 
profoundly ignorant, and very far fron> 
having entirely quitted their antient pagan' 
fuperftitions. They have at this day ma-' 
giciaus upd divkiers ; fcveral of themii 

put 
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Jjiit food and various pieees of furniture 
into the -graves with the dead, and ob* 
ferve other rites of paganifmi A very, 
fmall number of their priefts ar^ able to 
read; and thofe who fpeak Ani underlland 
Arabic are ftill fewer^ 
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THE K I R G U I S I A N S. 

CfARA KAlSAKIy or Kafaks of the de- 
^ farts^ is the appellation thefe people 
give themfelves ; but all their hordes are 
comprehended by the RufEans not very ho- 
nourably under the name of Kafatfchie orda, ■ 
or the horde of the Kafaks. The appellation 
Kirguifty which they likewife call themfelves 
by, comes probably from the founder of the 
nation, and not from Kirguis, a Tartarian 
word fignifying a clown or a worthlefs 
man. 

If we may credit feme of their own tra- 
ditions, the Kirguifians arc the defcendents 
of Koundougour, khan of the Krimea; in 
this cafe they would be of Nogayan origin^ 
According to thefe traditions, the founders of 
the nation, diflatisfied with their brethren^ 
quitted their paternal habitations, and retired 
into the great defart. At firft they were but a 
very fmall number; for, comprehending. 

evea 
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tven the fugitives who came fucceflively to 
join them in the defatt, they made in all but 
a body of forty men* They foon, however, 
became formidable to their countrymen, 
whofe flocks they plundered, and whofe 
women they carried off; infomuch that the 
name of the Kirk*Kirfak, or the Forty Boysj 
was a word of terror to them. Their num- 
ber quickly increafed by the accefEon of frelh 
fugitives daily* Aboul Gafi pretends that 
the Kirguifians derive their defcent from the 
antient Moguls, and particularly from Kir- 
guis, grandfon of. khan Ogous. It is pre- 
fumed that they at firft inhabited the borders 
of the river Ikran, near the great wall of 
China; and that from thence they retired 
weftward at the tune of the migrations of fo 
many different Tartarian and Mongoul 
nations *. The antient hiftory of this peo- 
ple is in general extremely obfcure; and 
the more fo inafmuch as they were never 
heard of before the conqueft of Siberia by 
the Ruffians* 

* Mentioned before, p.' 1 56* 

R a At 
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At the time that Siberia fubtnitted to the 
Ruffian fceptre, the Kirguifians direded 
their incurfions towards the upper part of the 
Yenifei, about the rivers Jyoufe and Abakan, 
whence they fucceffively fpread- towards the 
eafl and the fouth. In the year 1606 they 
fubmitted to Ruffia at the fame time with the 
Barabinzes- From that period they have 
rendered themfelves very famous on this 
account^ thatapeople^ altogether barbarous^ 
independent by the fituation of their country^ 
and dwelling in. dry and uncultivated defarts, 
fhould undertake raih and contradictory mea-* 
fures ; at every inftant revolting, and re- 
turning to obedience : their natural incon- 
ftancy, their alliances, their hardinefs, the 
tyranny they have fo often cxercifed over na- 
tions related to them, their inroads and ra- 
vages, have acquired them a fort of infamous 
renown. They have been alternately the ene- 
mies and the allies of Ruffia, and of the 
Golden 01: Soongarian horde; the different 
commotions occafioned by this verfatility 
have been highly pernicious to the inhabitants 
of Siberia, efpecially the Barabinzes, the 

Tartars 
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Tartars of Krafhoyarik, of Schoulym, and 
of Alta. In the year 1632 a party of Kir* 
guifians joined with the Turkoftans, for the 
purpdfe of eledting a khan to govern them 
both tc^ether, and during that reign they 
themfelves were called Turkoftans. In 1636 
the united nation became formidable from 
the affiftance and proteAion the Soongarians 
afforded them ; but in 1 643 they were con- 
quered and entirely put to flight by the KaU 
mouks. In the midft of all thefe different 
troubles and political changes they quitted 
their fettlements in the environs of the 
Yenifei, and planted themfelves along thp 
river Ob, from whence they retired gradu-? 
ally more to the weft and fouth-weft. 

From time immemorial this people hat 
been divided into three hordes or particular 
troops, viz. the Great Horde, the Mid« 
dlemoft Horde, and the Little Horde ; but 
the caufes of thi$ diviijon are utttrly un- 
known* 

The Great Horde is in league with the 
SQurouttcs : which two people pafs for the 

^ defcendcnt; 
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defcendents of the fame progenitors; and 
are looked upon as the common flock from 
which the twp other hordes are fpriing. 
Tbofe of the Great Horde followed their 
paftoral cpurfes principally in the fouthern 
provinces, till at length they fettled in the 
inountains of Alataou, a northern branch 
from the mountains qf India; and on this 
account it is that the Great Horde are like- 
wife called JCirguifians of Alataou. At pre- 
fent they wander about the other fide of 
Tafchl^ent, the borders of the upper part of 
th? river Syrt, near Turkbftan, &c. 

This one horde is able to furnilh 30,000 
horfemeni about the third part of whom are 
in condition to march againft the enemy, 
Thefe,*as well as the Kirguifians of the two 
hordes, are always prepared for pillage ; 
and, not fatisfied with plundering all theif 
peaceable neighbours, they frequently attack 
the caravans of merchants : the Ruffian ca- 
ravan they robbed near Tafchkent in the year 
173813 but too ftrong a proof of it. The Soon- 
garians have done all in their power to keep 
thdfe free-booters in awe; but their intrepii 
6 dity 
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dity and the inaccefEble mountains they in- 
habit render it impradticable : they have 
had the artifice likewife to obtain a treaty of 
alliance with the Soongarians, only for the 
fake of preventing the frequent incurfions of 
the latter upon them. 

The fate of the Middlemoft and of the 
Little Horde of the Kirguifians has been in 
the main like that qf the other. At the be- 
ginning of the prefent century the govern- 
ment of thefe two hordes was acknowledged 
to be in the Soongarians ; but, being all 
alike obliged to evacuate Siberia intirely, the 
Kirguifians entered upon the defarts they pofr 
^fs at this c}ay» 

Each of their hordes is governed by g 
khan, and is confined to the diftrid: appro^ • 
priated to it ; each diftrid: being fubdivided 
among their different Ouloujfcs *. The 
(leppes Qf defarts of * the Kirguiiians reacH 

* An ouloufs is a fmall branch of this nation, or 
51 fociety of feveral families who keep carefully toge- 
ther, for the fake of preferving their defcent pure 
fi^d unipixed, 

R4 ^ 
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as far towards the we|l as the river Oural, 
which they call Diack ; tpv/ards the north to 
the river Dui and the npw line pf Siberia, 
that is to fay, tp the fprtificatipas pf Ifchim 
between the Tobol and the Irtifch; the 
frpntiers to the eaft are the river SarafoUj> 
the territories of Ghiva and of Turkpftanj 
^nd ta the fouth and fouth-eaft ar^ the Syr 
Darya, the lake Aral, and jhp Cafpian 
fea. The whole country is an inimenfe de«: 
fait, the weft and fouth-weft part of which 
is pofleffed by the Little Horde ,• the Mid- 
dlemoft being in pofleffipn of the fpace tp 
the ea(l and porth. This vaft defart is for 
the nioft J art compofcd of open and dry 
pLiins, interfered by feveral large diftridtsof 
fand and fait ; there are but few fertile 
fields, and ftill fewer forefts. Frefli water is 
extremely fcarce. Their lakes abound more 
pr Iclb with falt^ and the water of very few 

of them is drinkable. The chief rivers of 

11 .... 

their country, excepting thofe pn the boun-^ 
daries already mentioned, are the tapper part 
of the Tobol and the li'chim which fall into 
the irtiich ; the Emba, which difemboguei 
iiiCQ the Cafpian fea; the Irguis and the 

TourgaT, 
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Tourcai, both which run intp the Uke 
Akfakal. 

In the year 173! Abpulgair, a wife and 
prudent khan^ but violent and bold, chief of 
the J-,itt]e Horde, fought fhe ppteftipn of 
JR.uffia for himfelf and pepple, which favcd 
them froni the oppreffions of the Soongar 
irians and Bafchkirians. He took at th& fame 
|:ime j^n path of fidelity to RuiEa. The 
people for a while refufe4 to do homage 
with the acjcuftonied folemnities ; but they at 
length cpnfented, and ip the year 1738 
khan Aboulgair, with his whole court, did 
|iomage at Orpnbourg in the pame of all the 
Little Horde ; the khan leaying at the fame 
time one of the princiss his fpns as a hoftag^. 
The Middlemoft Horde, gpverned at that time 
|}y the khan Scheniyaika, foon fpllovved thi$ 
example, but broke the treaty almoft in the 
lameinftant; however, in 1739, khan Aboulr 
inanet repeated his homage at Orenbourg in 
the name of all his horde, with the fame fo- 
lemnities as the Little Horde had ufed. In 
. . I «... 1 

fhe written negociatipns on both ficles this 
people is called Ktrguis KcSjaiJkoi Vot/kov ty 

that 
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that IS, The military bands of the Kirguifian 
Kofaks. In 1749, thefe two hordes had 
ibme differences, when khan Afioulga'ir 
Was killed in battle; whereupon the 
court of Ruflia confirmed in the dignity of 
khan of the Kirguifians his fon Nour 
Hali, a prince of a good difpofition, who had 
been khan of Ghiva. The prefent chief of 
the Middlemoft Horde is the rich Saltan 
Ablai; but he has not the title of khan, 
acknowledging in fome fort the fuperiority of 
that of the Little Horde : however, they 
both live in fuch a friendly manner, that fe- 
veral ouloufTes of the Middlemoft Horde 
have chofen their chiefs from the faltans or 
fons of khan Nour Hali, 

The Middlemoft Horde of the Kirguifians 
is compofed of four branches ; the Nai- 
mani, the Arguinzi, the Ouvak Guereiz, 
and the Kiptfchaks. The Little Horde, 
called alfo the Kiptfchious Horde, is divided 
into two flocks, that of Altfchinfk, and that 
of Dfchatyr. Each of thefe flocks is fubdi- 
vi^ed into various fmall branches or troops, 
more or lefs numerous, called oulifTes oj: 

ouloufTes J 
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puloufles ; and laftl jr every ouloufs confifts of 
3ifferent dimaki, or antieht and diftinguilhed 
ifamilies. Each horde is computed at about 
thirty thoufand kibitkies *, capable of arming 
out of them thirty thoufand cavalry : but it 
is to be obferved that this computation is 
founded only on the population of fome 
particular aimaks or families the moft 
known. 

Since the khan of the Kirguifians with 
the principal men of the nation have done 
homage to the crown of Ruffia, by different 
conventions that have been mutually entered 
into, the Kirguifian hordes are become de- 
pendent and vaflal clients of the empire ; at 
the fame time without being tributary and 
without depending on the laws of RufEa, 
Thefe hordes, in like manner with feveral on 
Caucafus -f-, are obliged to aft in a friendly 
manner towards the fovereigns and nations in 
peace with the crown, as if they were allies, 

* Kibitka is the name of their habitations or huts ; 
and they ufe this term likewifc to denote the faipiligi 
Inhabiting them. 
' if See beforci p. 112. 

and 
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and to regard as their own enemies fuch 
as' are at war with Ruffia; they are more- 
x>ver bound to deal amicably with all Ruffians 
in commerce, and wherever they meet 
with them to proteft them, to afford them 
affiftance in cafe of need, to render them 
always juftice and fatisfadtion, and to look 
on them in general as fellow fubjects of one 
and the ftme ftate. On the other hand^j 
Ruffia protefts the Kirguifians againft all 
invaders ; in commerce and focial life flie 
affords them the fame advantages as tq 
the Ruffians ; gives them the quiet poffeffion 
of their country, diflurbing neither their 
conftitutioh, their laws, their religion, nor 
(he trade they carry on with their neigh- 
bours. They pay no kind of tax or tribute, 
nothing is injoincd them that has the leaft 
relation to their political conftitution ; in 
fliort they are under no reftriftion of 
conftraint whatever. To guarantee their 
pbligations they fend certain anianaiij princes 
pr principal people of the nation, to re- 
main at Orenbourg in quality of hoftageS| 
who receive an allowance flipulated for by 
themfclves in their conventions, of 15 

ko^ 
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kopecks * per day for every hoftjge, and 5 
kopeeks for each domeftic ; living very well 
on this moderate fum, as they eat in a man- 
ner onlv mutton, and that the hordes them* 
felves prefent them with. Whenever the 
khan defigns to come to Orenbourg, he mnft 
firft fend to afk permiffion of the governor, 
and is then received like a fovereign prince, 
with firing of cannon, drums beating, the 
flag is lowered, a body guard appointed for 
him, &c. The court of Rufiia diftributes 
various prefents yearly to the principal men 
of the Kirguifians ; confiding of appoint* 
ments, or fomething fimilar, an allowance of 
money, ftufFs, flour, meal, and the like* 
The khan himfelf receives annually a prefent 
of 600 rubles -f-, befides twenty camel loads 
of victuals ; fome of the nobles of his court 
receive 300 rubles, and 20 rubles is a prefent 
for an elder of the lowell ciafs. As often as 
the khan has any matter to fettle with the 
governor of Orenbourg, he difpatches thi- 

• A kopeek is equal to a halfpenny. . This has 
been mentioned before ; but, to faye the trouble of 
turning back, is here repeated. 

f A hundred. and twenty pounds flerling; 

ther 
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ther one or more of the ftarfcbins or 6ldef5 
With letters of credit, who declare the fubjeft 
of their miilion viva voce* Whatever the 
affair be^ each of the deputies receives a red 
coat as a prefcnt. When the governor fends 
deputies to the khan he takes them from the 
officers of his chancery ; and fometimes the 
khan makes them prefents^ which confift 
always of horfes : but whatever the Kirgui-i* 
lians give is very much inferior in value to 
what they receive; For the encouragement 
of commerce both the hordes are exempted 
from all tolls and cuftoms, and even the 
phyficians of Orenbourg are obliged to fur- 
nifli remedies gratis to fuch of their fick as 
apply for them ; though they very rarely 
avail themfelves of thefe humane direcSions*^ 
Notwithftanding their public treaties and con- 
ventions, in defiance of their oaths and 
homages, in contradidtion to the defign of 
the hoflages they give^ and in contempt of 
the favours and largeffes beftowed on them 
every day, this independent, barbarous, and 
unconquerable race yield to their charac- 
teriftic paffion for plunder and rapine on 
every occafion that offers : if any thing can 

reftrain 
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teftrain them within the bounds of decorutn, 
it is the • armed force which the government 
is obliged at times to employ againft them, 
it is the perfonal intereft and advantage they 
draw from commerce, or it is the influence 
which their chiefs, who have a jufter fenfe df 
decency, from time to time exert; The* 
frontiers have a number of fmall forts and 
redoubts upon them ; and the Oural, that 
broad river> checks their depredations on 
that fide; Whenever they arc guilty of any 
confiderable infractions of their treaties, 
they never efcape a fevere chaftifement for 
them, with ample reparation of the damage 
done ; but this feverity is infufficient to re- 
ftrain them from coming at times to carry off 
men and cattle from the territory even of 
Ruflia itfelf, or from pillaging very fre*' 
quently Bougharian and other caravans, as 
often as they are obliged to take thefe defarts 
in their way to the empire. As Ruflia has 
rto alliance or treaty of commerce with the' 
Great Horde of this nation, all that follows 
relates particularly to the other two, between 
which there is, in other refpefts, no eflential 
difference. 

The 
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The Kirguifians have that frank and pre-s* 
pofleffing air which eharadterifes the Tartars 
of Kafan *. They have a Iharp but not a 
fierce look, and fmaller eyes than thcrfe Tar- 
tars, but this feems to arife from a flrong 
contraction of the eyelids occafioned as well 
by the greyilh colour of the foil of their defarts 
as by the dazzling refle:sion of the fun 
from the fnow for one part of the yean 
They do not want good natural fenfe, arc 
greedy of danger, high-fpirited^ and af«i 
fable ; at the fame time foad of their eafe^ 
voluptuous, and confequently not cruel or 
fanguinary. Their robberies and depreda* 
tions, their feverity and injuftice, are not fo 
much the efiedts of natural difpofition, as 
the confequence of their rude and uncivilized 
manner of life, a right of retaliation badly 
underflood, and of their falfe notions of 
courage and honour : and it is very dif- 
cernible that they begin to polilh and fofteu 
their manners in proportion as their com- 
merce with the Ruffians increafes and extends. 

• Sec before, p. lu 

^ Their 
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Their women have the reputation of being 
good oeconomifts, tender and compaiEonate 
towards the Haves their hufbands bring 
home from their expeditions, whofe efcape 
they frequently ftrive to favour, even by 
expofing themfelves to various inconve- 
niences, and the rude treatment of their 
hufbands. 

We find no fchool among the Kirguifians, 
fo that OQly a few know how to write their 
language, which is faid to be a dialedl of 
the Tartariaii pretty pure. This is by no 
means furprizing, as they are furrounded by 
Tartars, and have no connexion with any 
other people. 

Their numerous .nobility is divided into 
three clafles, the Ibweft of which are called 
ghodfchaj thofe of the fecond bear the title 
of My and thofe of the higheft are dignified 
with that of faltariy or prince. The ghod- 
fchas do not pretend to be the defcendents of 
Mohammed, as thofe of the Turkoftans and 
other Tartars do, but are only of good and 
antient families. To qualify hlmfelf for 

VdL# II. S bearing 
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bearing the title of bu, a Kirguifian muft be 
reckoned fome famous warrior, or faltan 
among his anceftors. As their wives are 
purchafed, they do not enter at all into theii^ 
genealogies. Not only the original flocks 
but the aimaks or families likewife keep 
fcrupuloufly together, each of them eled- 
ing its elder from the diftinguilhed and 
opulent of the nobility. Their chiefs enjoy 
no fixed revenue ; and are obeyed only in 
proportion to their wealth, and the partifans 
they are able to make among the people. 
The authority of the khan himfelf, and the 
deference paid to his orders, arc founded 
principally on the number of bis kinsfolk ; 
for almoft all the elders of the nation are 
his brothers, his faltans, i. e. his fons, his 
coufins, or his intimates. The edidts, even 
when approved and confirmed by all the 
chiefs x)f the ainiaks, are no farther obeyed 
than as they are agreeable to the people; 
every one being ready to violate them as foon 
as he perceives his account in it. 

When all the chiefs have refolved on 
making war on foxrie neighbouring nation, 

and 



ahd the people Ihave confented to it, every 
:3nan :capable of inarching a|;ainil the eDemy 
tcpaits to the parade appointed^ with two or 
three horied>. after the manner of the Bafchkiri* 
'^ixs^9 and with the accuftomed arms. As,eve{^ 
iiittdividual provides for ,himfelf, they have no 
:army*chcft or magazines in the.fuite of their 
armies* They commonly on thefe occ%- 
fions alTemble in great numbers, and make 
fpoil of every thing they meet* The cap- 
tives that fail into their hands are either put 
to xleath, or carried home for flaves, toge« 
ther with their wives and children* As foon 
as they have feized a flock they fall to re- 
galing themfelves, and what they do not 
confume they fend home* As they gtow 
weary of the expedition and of the war, they 
drop off one after another, without aikii>g 
leave of any perfon whatever, fo that their 
numbers diminifh every day* Whenever 
they have to do with an dnemy that makes 
a vigorous oppofition, the advantage is never 
JOn their fide. They arc not expert in ufing 
the bow ; their mufquets are without locks, 

* Se6 before, p. 185. 

S z and 
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and fired in the old manner by a match ; they 
cannot make a difcharge 6n horfeback, but 
difmount, lie upon the ground, and reft the 
barrel of the gun upon a fork fattened to it. 
It is eafy to imagine that they fometimes 
meet with an enemy that has not patience 
enough to wait for all thefe ceremonies in 
the Kirguifian manoeuvre. The inftant they 
perceive that nothing is to be done, or that 
they are beaten, every man takes the Ihorteft 
way home* But when they have to : do with 
an enemy as iittle pradtifed as themfelves in 
the art of war, they are almoft always 
vidrorious. 

The flarfchins fet over the ouliflcs and 
the khan himfclf in quality of judge in laft 
apjieal have more authority in the decifioa 
of law-fuits than in the affairs of government, 
arxl in- all litigations they obferve the laws 
with the moft fcrupulous cxaS:nefs, being 
ever ready ta enforce them. Their national 
laws are founded partly on the- precepts of 
the Koran, and partly on the ufages of 
their anceflors; particular cafes are deter* 
mined by juftice and natura:l e<juity. 

A mur* 
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• A-murderer for two years frbm the com* 
miffioh of the fadt is at the mercy of the 
relations of the perfon flain; who, if they 
can feize him in that time, may put him to 
death with impunity. If he efcapes, and is 
inclined to return .home, he may purchafe 
that permiflion by paying a hundred horfes, 
a flave, and two camels, to the family of the 
deceafed. In lieu of horfes he may give 
Iheep, five iheep being equivalent to one 
horfe. - He that kills a woman, an infant, or 
a flavC)' mufl: pay half of the foregoing 
mulft, as alfo any one that makes a pregnant 
woman mifcarry. But in all thefe cafes the 
relations and friends of the culprit endeavour 
to' make as -good a bargain as they can with 
the injured pai*ty, who generally remit a 
part of the penalty they have a right to 
exaft. 

The mutilation of a man is reckoned as 
haif-murder^ For a thumb cut off the cri- 
minal pays a hundred iheep^ the little linger 
is valued at twenty, and the pther fingers at 
from thirty to three fcdr^. The lofs of the 

S3 ears 
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ears is an infaniy held in fuch abominationn 
that a man without ears, though he ihoolcl 
have loft them in the moft innocent manner 
poffiblcy ta not even teitcrated among thcmm' 
He who in his fury tafces a man by thebeaKJ, 
or lays bold of the genilrah qf bis antag(Hu(t. 
(whether man or woman), is puniChed fftoft 
rigoroufly at the will of the judge. Who* 
ever convnits a robbery on any of the tfa» 
tion muil make reditution to nine times the 
value. None are alloWtd to take an o*th^ 
in their own capfc ; and, if the brother ar 
friend of the accufed refufc to fwear for harj, 
he is proceeded againft as guilty^ 

The Kirguifians dwell always in portables 
huts, wandering about their defarts in fearcK 
of pafturage for their herds and flocks, which 
make their only, or at lead their chief, ocn 
cupatioHt As their courfes are regulated by 
pece(Hty, in fummer they traverfe the north- 
ern defarts, and in winter the fouthern parts. 
It is only when they have nothing elfe to do 
that they follow hunting and fifliing, and 
agriculture is abfplutely unknown to them, 
which indeed mvft h^ an yugr^teful enoploy. 
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ment in their fteppes, which are for the moft 
part dry and full of fait. 

Their tabounes^ or troops of cattle, confift 
of horfes, camels, cows, goats, and flieep, 
which fupply them *ith food and raiment ; 
and the quantity of them may have an in- 
fluence in the deliberations of the national 
aflemblies, and procure employments and 
dignities to the pofleflbrs. A man mode- 
rately rich has ufually to the number of fifty 
hqrfes, a hundred head of fliecp, five and 
twenty cows, abput fifty goats, and fome 
camels. It is pretended that in the Middle 
Horde there are people that poflefs ten thou- 
fand horfes, three hundred camels, three or 
four thoufand cows, twenty thoufand Iheep, 
and more than a thoufand goats. In the 
Little Horde are fome that have five thoufand 
horfes, and other bcafts in proportion. 

Their management of cattle refembles in 
^neral the Bafchkirian method, and the 
fpecies both of horfes and cows are the 
fame, only that fome are more aftive and 
lively, as well as handfomcr, than theirs: 

S 4 becaufe 
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becaufe they thrive better in thefe defarts, 
more temperate than thofe of the Bafchkirians, 
where hunger and cold are very prejudicial 
to the cattle. The Kirguifian horfes are with 
difficulty brought to draw ; and, if oats be 
given to them alone at once, they will die 
with hunger fooner than touch them, for which 
rcafon they are accuftomed to them by 
degrees. 



The temperate and fait defarts of the Kir- 
guifians ,are extremely favourable to the 
breed of camels, which in their language are 
called ^ye. They have them both with one 
and two bunches on their backs ; thofe of. the 
former kind can go longer without water 
than the others, and are therefore more ufe- 
ful in long journics : on the other hand, thofe 
with two bunches produce more of that fort 
of wool Cwilled camel's hair. In winter they 
take care to few their bodies up in felt, as 
the Bafchkirians do* They accuflom the 
young ones, while yet at the teat, to bend 
the knees on calling to them, Hok ! At a year 
old they pierce the cartilage of the nofe, 
paffing a fmall cord through t}ie hole, to 

guide 
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guide them by, whether ' when ufed for 
riding or for carrying burdens. Camels arc' 
of great, fervice to them throughout their 
whole oeconomy, carrying the huts and fur- 
niture at every change of flation, which they 
do to the weight of .thirty pood * each. But 
if the journey be long they can fcarcely be 
loaded with niore than fixteen pood weight. 
A dromedary will furnifh annually to the 
amount of twelve pounds of hair, which the 
Kirguifians either fell to the Bougharians, or 
convert themfelves into camlet and cords. 
The milk of the camels fupplies them with 
koumifs, cheefe, and even butter; which 
laft is fatter than that from cow milk, lel^ 
liquid and lefs oily than that fronri mare's 
milk. They eat the flelh of the camels, arid 
their ikins mak£ the beft fort of fava^ or 
large leather bottles for holding their milk. 

It is not long that the Kirguifians have had 
horned cattle ; they obtained them firft by 
Itealmg them in droves froni the Kalmouks, 
which they fufFered to multiply at random. 
At prefent, befides the ordinary ufes, they 

* ,A pood being equal to thirty Englifh pounds, 
this makes nine hundred pounds weight. 

ride 
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ti^t them wit;h a firing through the cartilage 
of th^ uofe, liljLe the camels. 

Their flicep are^ of the large-tailed fort, 
yrich Ihort heads, and long ears *. The de- 
larts afford all imaginable advantages to their 
incre^fe, no diminution b^eing vifible though 
they l^ill v^ft numbers for food. They grovr 
Ukewife to ^p, extraordinary fize ; fome being 
ne^rl^y as big as a fmall afs, ai^d the tail ofteni 
Vrpighiftg fofty pounds. Their colours arc 
white; bl^ck, blue-grey, fpotted, and fox* 
colour ; tlje l^ft is very common among the 
l^^irgi^fian Ih^ep, and in general thravighout 
^1 the l^rgcrtailed fpecies. Mutton is the 
daily food of this gormandizing people ; and 
for many months together they eat nothing 
elfe : notwithftanding which, they are able 
to fupply their table with great plenty of 
lambs, and to fell a very confiderable num- 
ber of fheep to the Ruffians and Ghivinfians, 
as it i% 2L very common thing fqr their ewes 
to produce two lambs at a birth. The flefh 
is fweeter than that of the common Euro- 

*' Ovis laticauda Linnai. 

pean 
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pean iheep^ i»Kt iuch as have a nice tafte 
perceive in it an aromatic :^vour pf difiereat - 
odoriferous kinds pf wormwood*. Xfec 
lainbs ai^ elleemed fb delic^tej, that a cei-J^g 
number are fent yearly from Orenl^urg ta 
St, Peterfburg for the court kitchen. The 
m^rioufcijki^ or Kifguifia^ taml>ftinSj are in 
the higheft eftirnatioii nejft to |he Bough?,* 
rian.-f; and being cheaper than thpft ar^ 
more vvorn, and niake a^ inf^portant artiste ia 
the Kirguifi^in commcrw.^ Th^y are pf 9)1 
the feveral colours abpvementipn^ ; the 
bcft ibine like thofe pf Bpugbarig, ^« 
waved, apd refemble a piec:e pf flowprcid 
/ dam^ik ; thofe of a middling quality are vef jr 
delicately curled, and thofe of the loweft arc 
not at all fo. For increafing the quantity of 
thefe ikins, and at the fame time to rendw 
them larger, the Kirguifians few linen about 
the new-fallen Iambs, which preferves the 
wpol fleek, and renders it wavy. When the 
lamb is grown fo large as to burft the linen, 
they kill him for the ikin ; but as this opc» 
ration requires a particular attention it can 

* Artemiiiae fpec. 

^ S?^ before, p, I36, 

only 
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only be praftifed in fmall flocks, or by the 
wealthy who have k great many flavies. The 
wool of the Iheep is coarfe andnot faleable, 
for which reafon they work it up into felt and 
coarfe cloths. 

Thefe rich and indolent people ufe the 
chafe only for diverfion; but they derive 
fr6m ic great advantages in game and furs. 
Their- defarts abound with wolves*, the 
' common fort of foxes; and a particular kind 
called foxes of the defarts -f', badgers, all 
forts of deer, antilopes J, ermines, pole- 
cats; marmotts, and field rats§. The game, 
which by the way .is lefs plenty as you ad- 
vance to the eaftward and fouthward, confifts 
in mufmons || ; a fort of cows called by 
them Kalmouk cows ^'* ; chamois goats -j--}-, 

* Called hout'a by the Kirguifians. 

•)• Toutka and korfak in the Kirguifian tongue. 

J Sdz/^^ in their language • 

§ Mus chellus Linncei, 

II Arhal in the Kirguifian language. A mongrel 
creabjre, got between a ram and a flie-goat ; the 
Qvh mulimon of profeflbr Pallas. 

** SougGun in their tongue, znAfarl'ik in that of 
the Kalmouks. It is the bos grunnicns of Linnasus. 

ff Karakcuhcick in the Kirguifian language. . 

6 cha- 
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chakab*, tigers*^, wild aflesj, and feveral 
other animals. Befidcs fnares and various forts 
of traps in ufe among them, they, frequently 
purfue their game on horfcback with grey- 
hounds and a fort of eagles §, which they train 
to the chace. They procure thefe eagles from 
Orcnbourg, paying very dear for them, and 
accuftom them with great dexterity to ftrike 
their talons into the eyes of the animal they 
are in purfuit of, which flops them more 
readily than the dogs can do, and gives . 
time for the hunter to come up and whip 
his prey ^to death. 

As the Kirguifian fmiths are not very ex- 
pert in their bufincfs, the greateft part of 
their axes, knives, arms, and iron utenfils, 
are bought elfewherc. Some of them 
know how to make gunpowder; but it is 
very bad. The Kirguifians are fo little 

* The canis aureus of Linnsus; a- fort' of wild 
dog, 

f Touibars in the Kirguifian tongue. 

J %arpan in the Kirguifian. 

§ Birkot in the Kirguiiian. It is the jfalco fulvus 
of Linnxus, 

accuflomed 
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iicciiftomed to any kind of work^ that the 
leaft eifort puts them into a profufe (wtat, 
^d they are in an inftant fo fatigued th«: 
"^Aey cin hardly Iknd. An aftcMiifliing ex- 
Ifttnple of this wifti given in the year 1770, 
Whea their khan formed a defign of making 
^ihtih prepare fmall provifions of h^y durinjg 
the fummer for the life of fuch cattle as fell 
^dk^ in imitatidn df 'the Ruffian villager^* 
To this end he procured a number of fmall 
Ruffian fcythes, which are not more than an 
^U in length ; but the Xirguifians not only 
could not handle the fcythe^ fetching their 
llrokes too high or too low, fometimes in the 
lir and fometimes fcraping the ground, but 
they even found themfelves obliged to r^ft 
mt every ftroke, and feveral of them fell flat 
6n the ground* At length they abandoned 
fo laborious and painful an enterprife, and 
threw their fey thes at the feet of the khan, 
who was obliged to pay the Kofaks for the 
hay of his own meadows* 

They are indeed forbid Healing all forts of 

commodities, as well as the carrying off men 

and cattle ; neverthelefs, fo far are they from 

I thinking 
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thinking thefe depredations in any fort Ihanifc-- 
ful, that they glory in them, boafting to one 
another the exploit and the extraordinary ad- 
ventures accompanying it, as if it were fome 
courageous ai£t of hardihood, or fome ho- 
nourable and glorious feat of dhiv&lry. The 
Karakalpaks, the Bougharians, the Perfians, 
the Troughmeniaiis, and others of the cir- 
cumjacent people, are tlie mofl frequently exv 
pofed to the incurfions of the Kirguifians ; 
but the Kaimouks are their moft fa- 
vourite objedt, though the riik is the 
greateft. As for the RuiSans they arc 
feldom molefted* Befides the captures which 
accident throws in their way, they go out 
fometimes fingly in fearch of adventures, 
and at other times in fmall parties, having 
at their head but too often fome great lord 
of their nation. When they have a mind to 
pillage any caravan in their own territories 
or beyond them, feveral ouliffes join toge- 
ther for that purpofe, entering into nego- 
tiations and making conventions in form, 
that th^y may be more certain of tHe fucceft 
of tlieir predatory project In this fort of 
rencontres it very oftea ' happens that a 

great 
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great number of Kirguifians are made pri- 
foners and carried captive by the caravan ; 
and if any are killed in fight, not the fmalleft 
inquiry is ever made of what is become of 
them. In trifling feizures every one keep$ 
what he gets ; but confiderable and impor- 
tant fpoils are divided according to previous 
contraft, ^ or as the exigences of the cafe 
require. Each adventurer keeps the cattle 
that fall to his fhare, and generally the 
women he has taken ; as the bringing^ off a 
woman does great honour to the ravilher. 
They yield the Haves and merchandifes to the 
more wealthy, who give them cattle in ex- 
change. It is no uncommon thing foe them 
to fell their flaves to the Bougharians ; and 
efpccially if any Ruffians fall into their 
hands ; for, as they are known to be labo- 
rious and given to agriculture, they fetch a 
high price ; and it is the intercfl of the Kir- 
guifians to get rid of them as foon as pof- 
fibic, as they know what they are to expeft 
if any RuflSans ^re found among their 
captives. 

The court of Ruffia has taken various mea- 
fures to put a check to tliefe terrible dif- 

orders. 
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Orders. A line of intrenchments and redouts 
tas been built along their frontiers. Where- 
tvcr the river does not prevent their excur- 
fions they have fixed a number of flicks with 
both end's in the earth, bent in the fafne 
manner as thdfe ufed in fome countries for 
catching thrulhes; thefe flicks, or wands, 
are placed from dne redout to another, fo 
that the patr6le can fee at onbe, by fuch as 
are wanting or deranged, whether any Kir- 
guifians (who Come always on horfeback) 
have paffed the frontiers ; and, on fuch dif- 
covery, mount and purfue them immediately. 
Irhe Ruilian fhepherds are armed and always 
6ii horfeback ; to be upon their guard, and 
to defend thenifeives when needful. If, not- 
wirhftanding all thefe precautions, a robbery 
is committed^ or a Sai*avan bound to Ruffia 
18 pillaged in the defartis of the Kirguifians, 
the iR.uffiati commandants demand reftitution. 
from the khan ; and if neither he nor the 
lords of the nation can bring the people to 
confent to it^ a troop of Bafchkirians is diC' 
patched immediately into the horde, and the 
iirft IGrguiiian oulifs they come to is obliged 
to conduct theni to that which has committed 
Vol. II. ' T th» 
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the robbery, or be anfwerable for the da-' 
mage. The Bafchkirians,. then take with 

• * * • - ■ 

them a certain number of Kirguifians and 
cattle and bring them to Orenbourg, where 
they are detained till a ftate of the lofs can 
be afcertained. This being done, the over - 
plus are fent back again fo foon as the 
Ruffian prifoners taken in the engagement 
are reftored. When any fingle robbers are 
caught, or a fmall party together, they arc 
firft punifhed and then flxut up in the ojlrogs '^ 
of the fortrefles. 

The employments of the Kirguifian wpinpi> 
are the fame with thofe of the Bafchkiria9 j 
they milk the cows and mares, tann ikins, 
make cloth and felt, &c. They weave.no 
kind of linen, neither of hemp, nor nettles, 
but only coarfe cloth and camlet, fulling 
their cloths with a foap of their own 
making. 

* An oftrog is properly a place furrounded with up- 
right bauks, or high pallifadocs, fixed clbfe together. 
But it commonly m.eans the place for confining /the^ 
prifoners condemned to the public works for lifp or 
any fhorter period. . .' . 

••-:'• The 
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^he Kirguifians live extremely well^ in 
fcomparifon with feveral pther wandering 
people in the neighbourhood of Afiatic . 
Ruffia; As they are pafiionately fond of an 
uncontrole4 liberty, and as every itlan can 
eafify acquire a Hock fufficient for his own 
fupport, not One of them cail bear to become 
the ferVant of any of his countrymen : they 
are all brethren, and have the refolution to 
preferve their condition as fuch; which is 
the reafon that the rich are obliged to have 
flaves * from other nations. The more 
of thefe a Kirguifian lord pollefles, the 
more figure he makes, and the more 
care is taken of his flock-s. Even the 
courtiers and domeftics of the great are all 
flaves : the khan keeps about fifty. Sla- 
very among this people is no great hard- 
fliip to fuch as ^ are once accuftomed to 
their way of life; for the mailers treat 
their flaves as if they were their relations, 
fupplying them with all the neceflaries of life, 

* Whom th«y call yafoures. 

T 2 and 
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and giving them the fame provifion as they 
eat themfelves. A prifoner, on the contrary, 
who cannot. bring himfelf to' adopt their me- 
,thod of living, fares but ill among therfi. 
Attempts made to efcape never fail to 
draw on the delinquents fuch cruel treat- 
ment as often cofls them their life; in- 
volving in their calamity, fuch unfortunate 
women as, aftuated by fentiments of huma- 
nity, have contributed to favpur their de- 
fertion. 

As all of them are not in a . condition to 
afford fo many flaves as are neceffary to look 
after their flocks, the rich give their fuper- 
fluous flieep and cattle to the poor ; who, in 
return, tend the herds and flocks of their 
benefactors. If the cattle of a Kirguifian 
multiply rapidly, he looks upon this as a 
fecret fuggeflion to beneficence, and diflri- 
butes them largely to his more indigent 
neighbours..-*^ So long as the benefadtor re- 
inains in good circumftances,the other is never 
expecSted to make any return ; but, if his cattle 
Ihould be ftolen, or diminiflied by contagious 
diftempers, the perfon whom his bounty 

fee 
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fet up in the time of profperity^ reftores ; 
him what he received, and often adds to 
them fome of the young produced by the 
animals while he was the depofitary of his 
neighbour's beneficence ; eVen though by fo 
doing he Ihould reduce himfelf to the ftate 
of indigence he was in before. This cour- 
teous and honourable^ manner of difpofing of ' 
their property puts numbers of them above 
the fear of ever wanting the necefl^ries of life, 
rendering at the fame time their flocks and 
herds in a manner immortal; for the more 
they give away iii time of affluence, the 
more abundantly they receive on a change of 
fortune. 

The habitations of the Kirguifians are por- 
table tents made of felt, every way re» ' 
fembling thofe of the Bafchkirians, only 
larger and more neat. The rich and great 
ufe. white felt, aiid have feparate yourts for 
the women, for the children, for the kitchei^, 
for (tore provifions, and for the fick cattle. 
The fire is made in the centre of the tent di- 
rectly under ^ the opening left in the point of ' 
tlje foof. Round the fire they fpread pieces of 

T 3 felt. 
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/eltj, Perfian carpets, or fur culhiqns ; thefp 
lail however are but rare, The wealthy havp 
the in^de of the tent hung w^th difierent co-r 
loured fl:u(Fs, and not infrequently with filk. 
Tie leather bottles and the /everal chefts and 
\)ox^s are ranged round th« fides o£ the tentj» 
and their arms, faddles, bridlcS| beftcloaths^ 
&c, a^e hung up over them, 

Their moveables are the fame as thofe of the 
'BafchkirianSt Plates and diflies of any fort of 
metal are in no eftimation among them ; Jk)ut 
they are fo fond of Jarge* bowls naade of 
the root of birch, that they do notfcruple to 
give a horfe for one. 

As the ai'maks of this nation love to keep 
together, their camps contain a great number 
of huts, and confequently take up a large 
fpace of ground. The refidence of the khai^ 
is furrpunded bfy near a thoufand tents ; but^ 
pn the other hand, one toay travel 50 or even 
106 verfls withoyt feeing a fingle habitation, 
They are continually changing their fituation, 
box^i ia fummer an4 wiptcr, for the fake of 

paflurage • 
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pafturage; but the ai'maks firft agree with 
one another not to fettle too near together. 
Their huts are very cold in winter, as their 
firing confifts of nothing but the dung of 
cattle dried. 

The Kirgulfians drefs in the eaftern man- 
ner, but their cloaths are for the moft part 
better than thofe worn by the other Tartars. 
The men fliave the head, but leave whilkers 
and a pointed beard on the chin. Their 
trouzers are very wide. The heels of tbeir 
half-boots are high and piqued; the foles 
are pointed and armed with nails, and the 
feams often worked w^ith gold. Shirts are 
very little worn, their ufe being fupplied by 
the yeda or light long waiftcoats next the 
fkin. The tfcbapan is an under garment made 
of (ilk or fluff of the fame cut with the 
j^egda : over the tfchapan is the tfchepkof an 
upper veft with large pointed flceves. Many 
make the fword belt ferve for a girdle, with 
the tobacco pouch, the fteel pipe, and the knife 
always tied to it. The takia is worn under the 
cap, which is in form of a cone like the"* 
Bafchkirian caps, excepting the fur border, 

T 4 which 
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which the Kirguifians do not wear; th^fe 
latter have two wings to cover the checks, 
which may be tied back. Yheir gar- 
ments are made of kifaik (or nankeen), 
cloth, generally red, filks fometimes of one 
colour, and fometimes of more, and even 
^loth of gold or filver : the upper habit has 

commonly a fur border of otter ikin. T^he 

» ' • , . ■ - ■ • 

men, being alvvays thickly clad in furs and 
two or three garments at a time, are feldom 
hurt by the frequent falls they get from their 
horles. 

• -.' r 

The ornaments of their horfes employ them 
alnioff as much as that of their perfons ; 
their fine horfes having always elegant 
faddles, handfome houfings, and ornamented 
bridles. They are generally armed on, horfe- 
back, and carry a Ihoft twifled whip about an 
inch thick. When they go " a hunting, they 
v^Q.'ssfchalvarsyOX long trouzers which reach up 
to the'anfipits, into which they crani all their 
deaths ; and a Kirguifian in this drefs may 
be taken at a diftance for a monilrous pair of 
breeches on horfeback. 

The 
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The wqmen wear th^ faqje habit j with \h^ 
female Tartars of Kafan*; but they have ^' 
very peculiar fort of head-drefs. All the hair 
i3 put into the kouirout jf. The veil ferves 
them for a coif in their comipqn apparel ; but * 
v/hen they intend to b? dreffed they put qa 
caps covered with little coins, beads, &c. 
Several, efpecially the bettef fort, wear a 
kind of turban, very high^ and* rnade fo 
Ifirge as to pafs three or four times roun4 the 
head. The girls plat their hair in f^ycra^ 
fmall trefTes. The faltanas. or princefles and 
daughters of illuftrious peffons diftinguiih 
tkemfelves by the necks of the heron put into 
tjie hair, raifed into an ornament upon tbc' 
head in the Ihapeqf a horn; and the plumage 
of it is very beautiful. Thefe alfo wear filk 
cloaths, or rich fluffs, or fine cloth, fet off 
with gold lace and loops, or faced with fur^ 

and even velvets are very common with thi| 

',. ^•... • ••■• •• 

clafs of ladies, 

* For which fee vol. I. p. 73, 74, and vol. II. p. 32. 
f An ornament ' like that worn by the Tfchcrc- 
jniflian women, treated of, vol. I, p. 74, 75. 

to 
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•In the choice tif meats and drinks the 
Rirgiiifiahs • follow' the laws of Mohammed. 
Mtittott i's iheir ordinary winter food, and in 
famiW^r they eaf fcafcely any thJfig but- 
bWhiifki At'titnes it is true they, eat of 
ther tithci food In' ufe among the Bara- 
bin2es> but it is only at occafioiial fefti* 
\?trfcs,- &nd ifor theikkfe of vatiety^ ; fuch as- 
<fifei?kt kiilds d'fit^, wild roots, flour, 
aa^i'ntak ttifelRs. All their difhes are drefTed 
jA'th^'tn^ Cittpfe lAauner, though not al- 
vlays With thi rhdft fcruptilous cl^anlinefs. 
9dit U ilOt vety cbinhToh in theif kitchens. 
FloUr aM rheal is brought them from Ruffia, 
BbUghitia, andGhiva ; for they have norie of 
their 6wri : and hence it is that many among 
them fcarcely know that fuch aliments exift. 
Ai they have milk in abundance, they diftil a 
oofriidet'able quantity of koumifs, which pre* 
j^rkUbh furnifhes them with arrack, or a 
fpirituous extradtion from milk. In winter 
they drink broth for flaking their tbirft ; and 
from the quantity of boiled meat they ufe 
they have plenty of this liquor. They are 
foJid of fat, regaling thcmfelves often on 
I fact 
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(bet or butter, which they eat without bread 
pr any dreffing. The Kifguifians in general 
are extravagant eaters, or more properly 
devourers : four men come from hunting will 
i:onfume at pne meal a whole Iheep, and lcav<J 
nothing but the bones, 

They fmoke tobacco to excefs, as do all 
the Tartars. Men, women, and children, all 
fmoke and take fnufF, which latter they keep 
in little horns fattened tp their girdle, Ex-» 
cepting Houmifs and arrack they have no ine-r 
briating liquor : for which reafon they fmoke, 
till they grow giddy, fwallpwing the fmo^e 
that they may attain that end the fooner* 
They prefer the Tfcherkeffian or common to- 
bacco to all milder forts, and efpegially to /char 
pr Chinefe tobacco, bccaufe the former is 
ilrong,and gets fooner into the head. They ufc 
the karj^fa, or little Chinefe pipes, and fome- 
times pipes made of fpecfeled wood pr differ- 
ent kinds of knptty roots. But, as all thefo 
are only to be obtained from other nations, 
they have a contrivance of their own for com- 
n^on ufe : they take the tibia or bone of a 
leg of niuttQn J ^nd;, cutting off the knob at 

pne 
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jC^xe. end, extrad: the marrow dean out ; then 
^lear the Ipiob at the other end they make a 
faple in the fide, like that to which the lips 
are. ^plied in a German flute* Wheiji they 
would fmokg they introduce a wad of wool . 
into the tube, and thruft it up to thp above* 
mentioned hole ; the ufe of this is to prevent 
tlfto. tobapco with which the tube is filled ffotn 
choaking up the hole, which is the mouth-r 
piece to this extraordiqary ,pipe. At the en4 
viherc the knpb was cut off tBey light the 
tobacco with touchwoo4, drawing the fmoke 
into their mouths by the little lateral hole 
through the wool. . They fuck with fo much 
force that ^ gre^t quantity of fmoke comes 
put at their noftrils, and the reft they fwallow, 
Each perfon takes three qr four whiffs of this 
kind, and then paffes the pipe to. his next 
neighbour, who does the fame, and fends it 
round. But they have an invention ftill more 
ingenious than the foregoing for a large 
fmoking party. After they have found a place 
convenient far lying down upon the ground, 
one of the company makes water in the 
centre gf this fpot, to fettle the earth, and 
qualify it for the neccfiary hpllqw, which they, 

make 
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make by digging a little hole with the handle 
of a whip ; in this hole they put the tobacco^ 
which they light with touchwood, lying all 
round it flat on their bellies : every fmoker 
then thrufts obliquely a hollow cabbage ftalk 
into the moiftened earth in fuch a manner that 
the extremity may touch the tobacco at the 
bottom of the hole ; and in this attitude they 
fmoke at their eafe without any inconvenience 
to each other. By this means all their headft 
are in a cloud of tobacco fmoke, which is a 
great luxury tp them ; and intoxicates them 
all in a very Ihort time. 

They are not very lavifli of complimentt 
either among themfelves or towards ftrangers, 
unlels they defign to make any one their dupe, 
and to detain as a prifoner fome Aranger that 
has ftrayed amongft them : otherwifc they 
are fociable and friendly. In their way of 
laluting, they follow the Tartarian cufl:on> *•. 
After the firft falutations they prefent their 
guefts with the choiceft of whatever they 
have. To do the honours of their houfo 
when a good deal of company, comes, they. 
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the khan are not executed with the mbft 
icrupulous exadtnefs, they treat him with the 
profoundeft veneration, locking upon him a^ 
a facred perfonage. Nour Hali, the reign- 
ing khan of the Little Horde, is confirmed 
in his fovereignty by the court of St; 
Peterlburg; he is an equitable, difcreet 
prince, and ftridtly devoted to Ruffiai His 
property confifts in about a thoufand horfes, 
four hundred cows, two hundred camels^ 
four thoufand flieep, and feveral hundred 
goats ; fo that, in refped: of his riches alone,- 
he holds a rank but little diftinguiflied : and, 
as he is obliged to form tabounes for a num- 
ber of princes to enable them to make fome 
figure, and his numerous family and Haves,- 
and the frequent vifits he receives, occafion 
a gj-eat confumption of cattle, and as he enjoys' 
no revenue at all, it will ever be impofEble for 
him to amafs a large fortune : notwithftanding 
all this, however, he makes a much greater 
figure than any one of his horde ; and the 
prefents he obtains from the court of Ruffia: 
contribute greatly to the fupport of his dig-* 
nity* His refidence is compofed of a vait 

• ^ ' ' number 
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number of huts; thofe of ftate are very 
richly adorned. His family as well as him- 
felf are always dreffed in cloth of gold or 
lilver, or velvets, and his perfon is conftantly 
furrounded by the elders of the nation. The 
title of the khan is Tagkftr Ghamm, Or Taghfir 
Padfikaim ; his wives are called (imply Gha'^ 
nim; ?che princes his fons bear the title of 
Taghjir Saltan y and the princelfesthat of 
Ghanim Kai\ daughters of the khan* The 
prefent khart has four wives and eight con- 
cubines ; the former are fprung from rich and 
antient families of the Kirguifians, but the 
concubines are either taken from the common 
people, or flaves brought off from the Kal- 
mouks on account of their beauty* By all 
thefe twelve women he has twenty-five 
children. Beg Hali, one of his fons, is khan 
of the Airaklian Troughmenians ; and Saltan 
Pri Hali, another of them, is chief of the 
other Troughmenians. Excepting the two 
youngeft, all the princes are married to 
daughters of the principal Kirguifians, being 
already in the rank of elders in the different 
volofts of both hordes* Thefe alliances, and 
the dignities of his fons, contribute much to 
. Vol* 11. U the 
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the power of Notir HalL As the princeflefty^ 
by the Ulw$ of the Koran^ ure, forbidden tor 
marry any one of kin to them^ they are all: 
fingle yet ; and though fome of them begin . 
to grow old, yet the kban^ through pride, 
will not difpoie of them, at even a handibme ' 
price, to any fuitor that is not deiiQDpded 
of illuftrious blood; The people ate not 
|)ermitted to fee the wives and daughters 
of. their khan ; they never appear in pub* ^ 
lie but for the purpofe of ehaagtng their te^^ 
fidence, and then they gO' on horfes or 
i^unels ki their i:icheft diefs and ornaments* 
Whenever a Kirguifian on horfeback happens > 
to meet the khan in the ileppe, hedifinpuntsr 
and, advancing in an oblique diredion to* 
wards him, fays aloud, JlUa arbafchau^ God 
give thee profperity! After this falutation. 
the khan ftrikes him gently on the ihoulder 
with his hand, or with his whip ; and this 
pafles for a fort of benedidion to his . 

fubjefts. 

• •■ .. • • » 

The commerce which the Kirguifians carry 
on with the Ruffians, the Bougharians, the 
Chinefe, and others of their neighbours, , 

fupplies 



fojjplics them with every thing neceffary ta 
the gratification of their vanity and luxury^ 
They triadc only by barter. Their commerce 
with Ruffia \% the mOft cohfidcrable^ as they 
fjrocurc what they want at a cheaper rate than 
elfewhere ; beiides^ the Rufs merchants and 
the Tartars of Rulfia agree ttt negotiate all 
the articles that the Kirguifians can fupply^- 
>i^ith unreferved confidence. As foreign mer-^ 
chants in thefe defart's are at the difcretion 
of the firft robber that thinks propet to at* 
tack them, the Ruffians Oblige the Kirguifians 
to come to their trading towns^ The moft con-* 
fiderable trade is carried 00 'Ht Orenbourgy 
where an exchange is eftaWiflied on theKifgui-* 
fian fide of the river Oural^ about three 
verfts from the town of Orenbourg. Thei 
building comprehends feveral hundred ma-» 
gazines and Ihops, which are' diftributed in 
form of a fquarc, refembling a little fort^ 
and is called the Aftatic exchange. In the. 
centre of this is a fmaller fquare^ where the 
Boughatians tranfafS: their affairs^ All the 
buildings belong tO the Crown* For greater 
fecurity^ the Ihops are not only difpofed in the 

U a interior 
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interior part of this fquarc, but it has a mi- 
litary guard, and is fortifieci with great guns- 
Aknoft the whale commerce of the Little 
Hardc flows to this place, fftf that cai^ried oa 
at Ouralfk and the other town? along the 
Koes of Orenbourg is very mconfiderable. 
The Middle Hgrde tranfadls the chief of its 
commerce at Troizk on the Oui, a river 
which falls into the Tobd, in the fort of 
Peter and Paul on the Ifchim, at Omfk^ 
and at Ouftkamenogorik, both fituated on the 
Irtifch. The Kirguifians are exempt from all 
the cuftoms ; but the Ruflian merchants pay 
ten per cent, and notwithfta^iding this their 
commerce is ftill extremely lucrative, ex- 
tending itfelf continually in proportion as the 
luxury of this people increafes. The Kir- 
gulfian articles are horfes, horned cattle, 
flieep, lamb-fkins, raw hides, camels' hair, 
camblets, wolf and fox furs, felt, and fmaller 
goods. The number of iheep alone brought 
to Orenbourg often exceeds one hundred and 
fifty thoufand, and is always the principal ar- 
ticle of their commerce. From time to time, 
but not often, they come to difpofe of their 
flaves, which are for the moftpart Kifilbafchians 

and 
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and Tronghmenians. The commodities they 
carry back are cloths, chiefly red, filk and 
woollen fluffs, iilk handkerchiefs, boots ready- . 
made in the Kirguifian manner, belts, rib- 
bons, gold laces, thread, kettles, trivets, 
otter fkins, faddles, bridles, &c. female 
dr'effes in their own manner ready made, glafs 
beads, needles, thimbles, rings, ear-rings, 
fteels for ftriking fire, live eagles, flour, 
millet, different forts of jneal, apd a variety 
ipf trinkets. 

The Kirguifians fupply flefli proviiipns and 
camels for the caravans to the Bougharians, 
Ghiyinfians, Taf<:hkentians, as alfo to their 
other neighbours who follow agriculture and 
have manufaftories ; in return they take coats 
of. mail, cotton fluffs, cloaths, and arms^ 
which the Rulgans are prohibited fo furniflj 
them withf 

After the manner of the Orientals, they buy 
their wives ; and, as Mohammedans, are aU 
lowed to have four. Sqme are contented 
with this complement, while others take fu* 
pernunierary ones, or concubines, who arc 

y 3 treat?4 
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treated in every refpedl: like wives, theiy 
children alfo being reputed legitimate. Th^ 
conuTion people are obliged to be contented 
ivith one wife ; and think themfelves very 
)\'ell off tp be ^ble to get that oqe, as they 
are often obliged tp ileal her frqpi fome of 
fhe neighbouring nations, The KalmouH 
jvomen a^ e the moQ; fought after by the Kitr 
guifians, as they pretend that Nature has cnT 
^Qwe4 theip with fiqgular advantages iox 
pleafurc, and that they prefervc the marks of 
youth longer than the women of other na* 
jipns ; infpmuch thftt eycq the rich are very 
M^illing to marry them if they pan be pre- 
vailed upon to embrace Mohammedanifm, 
On the cqntrary, th^y hqld the Perfian 
womcp in fuch little ^ftimation, that they 
marry fuch as they take to their flaves : indeecj 
i^fiQ Perfians pr Kifilbafchian^ are in general 
held in the loweft contempt pofiible by the 
Kirguifians. The moderate price for a mar- 
riageable girlji tp be taken as firft wife, is 
jibout fifty horfes, tv/enty or five and twenty 
cows, a Jiupdrcd flieep, a few camels, or elfc 
^ flave, with a cuirafs pr coat of maiU The 
ppprfr fort find wiyes at a cheaper rate^ and 
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the rich pay much dearer. It is to be ob- 
ferved, that the fecond wife of a man already 
jmarfied cofts much more than the firft, the 
third and following yet more. 

' The principal nuptial ceremonies of the 
Kirguifians are like thofe in ufe among the 
Tartars of -Kafan*. The wedding is ce- 
lebrated at a hut built on purpofe by 
the bride's father. Previous to confumma- 
tibff, *^the girl is carried about on a carpet to 
her companions to take leave of them, in 
which ceremony Ihe is attended by feveral 
others iinging all the way* If unfortunately 
it is difcovered that (he was deflowered before 
marriage, the guefts, on the morrow of the 
marriage, kill the bridegroom's faddle horfe^ 
tear his wedding garment in pieces, and ill- 
treat the bride. In this cafe the father^ 
in-law is obliged to give fatisfadlion tq the 
offended hufband. But, if the bride prove 
fuch as ihe ought, then the rejoicings conr 
tinue for feveral days; nothing is thought 
of but eating and drinking, dancing, iinging, 

■ 

♦ Which ^ere defcribed, p. 41, 

V 4 chatting, 
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chatting, wrelUiog, horfe-racing^ and ibaopm 
tng at a mark. At the two laft mentioii€4 
diverfions, confiderable. bctts are made^ 
* and th^ new-married people give prises 

4 to the conquerors, of Ihewy apparel, tritt*^ 

I^ets, and fometimes l^orfes. On breaks 
ing vp the feftivities, the guefts make pre- 
fents 6f cattle apd other things to the young 
Couple* ^ . 

Such as have more than one wi(e give each 
of thcicn a feparate yourt, where ihe brings up 
her children after her own ' liking,' The naorc 
children they have, .the happier they cftcem 
tHcmfclvcs, .and. a]fe the robre hcmoured by 
^eirhulbahdsj while fuch as are barren are 
fo little fe^ by, that the buftiand often makes 
them the fervanits of tbofe^ that mcreafe his 
family. The rich and great give pompous 
names to tlieir children : . fuch as, Nour 
Hali, or' The great light; Ir Hali or Erali, 
The exalted jnan\ Doft Hiili, Tbe powerful 
friend ; Batyr or Bagatyr, The, hero ; Te- 

mir Ir,* The man (f iron ; Beg Hali, The pow-* 

' » ■•...." 

irful prince^ &C, ' ' * ' ^ 
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Their manner of -life, fimple, natural, and 
pxempt from care, joined to the pure air of 
their vaft and open defarts, prcferves them 
from divers difeafes : and numbers of them 
arrive at an extreme old age, hearty and full 
of vivacity. The indifpojBtions to which 
they are moft fubjedt are the itch, coughs, 
and agues. Same are attacked by the ve» 
nereal difeafe *. The tfcbitfcbakj or fmalU 
pox, has Ihewn itfelf at times among them, 
ivithout, however, committing great ra* 
yages. They attribute every chronical dif- 
order to the artifices of the devil, and feek 
its cure from a variety of fuperftitious charms. 
Scarification is their moft ufual natural re- 
medy, Inftead of cupping^glaffes, they ap- 
ply little horns upon the ikin. Another re^ 
fnedy, very common with theni, is a cautery 
4Bade of the fibrous parts of mugwort -f, 
mixed with fulphur, with which they rub 
a piece of flelh, and then eat it. 

• Which they call kouroufajlan^ 
\ Artemi^a, ' 

They 
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• THey bury their dead with the fame otee* 
flfiooies as the 6ther Mohammedans *« The 
graves are not dug very deep ; but they com* . 
•monly pile a heap of fiones over thodu 
^When a man dies, they cut his beft garment 
io pieces^ and diftribute the fragments 
tfmbng his friend39 who lay them up as mcr 
mortals of him : fome of them place a little 
4>lack flag upon the hut of the deceafed* It 
is no unconunon diing to fee a lance iluck up? 
tight on the tomb of a Ktrguifiam That 
-they may remove every objed: out of their 
light that may bring to mind the fwrawful 
^remembrance of the deoeafed, fome depofit 
<all hi^ goods and cloaths upoa the tomb^ and 
the cradle, &c. over thofe of their children. 
The chiefs and rich people love to bp 
interred neiar the tombs of the faints, or the 
khans of the nation ; or at leafl: near thofe 
of their relations, to which places they are 
conveyed by horfes. If it happen that the 
heat of the weather will not permit fo long a 

delay of inhumation as the journey demands, 

> 

• Sep before, p. 46. 

they 
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tiiey reduce the body to a ikeleton, burying 
the flefh and inteftines in the neighbourhood 
of the deceafedy and tranfporting the bones 
po the place afiigned. From this cuftom it 
is that to be buried near the great men of 
xhe nation is call^ r^J^i^g amatig jhe white 

In honour of the memory of a departed 
chieftain three commemoratory feftivals are 
^ept during the firft year after his deceafe. 
At thefe the widows and children make great 
laQieotations ; a^d the friends of the family 
drefled in their bi^fl apparel pome to vifit 
wd comfort them^ They go to fee the faddle 
horfe of the deceafed^ fay a great nfiapy things 
in his praife^ admire the arms and good qua-» 
lities of his mailer, and then folemnly lit 
down to regale the company. The women 
juftify their pungent forrows by celebrating 
Jthe good qualities of their departed lord, 
boafting of his conjugal fidelity and ten^ 
der afTeAion ; extol his generofity and wifdom, 
jremind the mournful aflembly that on horfe^ 
{)^ck, and in his airmpur^ he had the ^ii^ of an 

hero ; 
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hero ; they call to mind the care he took of 
bis beeves^ the number of ikves his valour 
Bad procured him ; &ot forgetting the 4^an<f 
^ tity of cattle he had Stolen during his lifetime^ 
with a hundred other like articles of oommen<i> 
dation. . If he leave any Kalmpuk wives be-^ 
hind him, they never fail to difplay the tender 
careffes he beftowed on them by preference j 
they glory that the deceafed did not purchafe 
them as he did IM othet wives, in dLchange 
for vile cattle, but carried theni off at the 
peril of his life, and with an heioic lo ve^ 
At the celebration of the third^feffival the 
widows affign a certain nupfibijr iSf horfes^ 
.cloaths, and arms, the pn>peky*'piF'th*'de«r 
ceafed, as prizes to fuch as carry the palm it\ 
the Klirguifiaq tournaments held on^'t}ie oc- 
cafion* Every pulifs holds a general mor* 
Ittiary feftival • annually on the place of 
fcpulture ; at which they facrifice, 'after 
the pagan manner, a pumber of horfe^ 
in honour of the dead, with whom they 
hold familiar difcourfe while they eat the 
flclh of the facrifice^ Whpn ^ Kirguifian 
on his way pafles accidentally by the grave of 
hi* friend, he enters into converfatiqn with 

hifn, 
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him^ andji fnatcbing a handful of hair from, 
his horfe's mane, depolits it cm the tomb, 
and takes his leave. Women and childrea 
are buried in much the fame manner as the 
men, only with fomewhat fewer jceremonies. 

At the beginning of the iafl century the 
Kirguifians were ftill Schamao pagans ; but 
the Turkoflan priefts induced them to receive 
the rite of circumcifion. They have a great 
veneration for their religion ; but, having no 
fchool, and as feveral of their oulif&s arc 
without a moula, they are extremely igno- 
rant and full of fuperftition. The few . 
moulas among them are Tartars of Ruflia 
and other places, whom the Kirguifians k^cp 
as prifoners ; they juft know how to read and 
write, getting a livelihood fometimes as 
moulas, and fometimes befides in quality 
of fecretaries and counfellors to the great 
men of the nation. In the year 1774, khan. 
Nour Hali had but one private fecretary, a 
Tartar boor from Kafan, whom the Kir^ 
guifians had kidnapped ; he underftodd the 
Ruffian and the Tartarian tongues : but it 
was with the utmpft difficulty that his writing 
X could 
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eould be read^ or his ftyle underflood. It vHH 
^afily be imagined that fuch priefts are but 
indifferently fkillcd lA the dogmas of their re-* 
tigion ; and a Copy of the Koran or any- 
other didaftic book is veff rarely to be mef- 
with in the hands even of thofe that are well 
Acquainted with the Arabic tongue^ 'the 
dbdals or circumcifers gp np and dowif 
through the hordes to circumcife the children- 
of the faithful; and as every one, on re- 
ceivbg this profefiional chafa&er, is obliged 
to give the abdal a Iheep for his trouble^ 
tliefe people have always confidcrablc 
docks. 

Among the Kirguifians there is a great 
number of pretended magicians who are* 
divided into feveral claflcs. The, falfcba 
arc aftrologers, who predidt events even to 
the moft minute circumftances, by confulting^ 
the ftars ; they alfo tell the days that arc 
favourableor unfavourable to any defign. The 
diagfavLVC the rain and fair weather makers; 
pretending not only to predift which will 
happen on particular days, but to caufe and- 
direct it ; procuring to fuch at apply to them 

either 
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either rain, wind, or funlhine, cold or 
beat, as they may bargain for: they have 
likewife the power of producing fwarms of 
infeds and deftroying them at their difcretion. 
All the great people have one of thefe diagfa 
in their retinue. The bakfa are the fame 
forcerers as the kamas or fcbamans of the 
pagans. They lay claim to a commerce with 
devils and evil genii; they invoke them 
by a thoufand tricks and gefticulations ; they 
give law to unclean fpirits, exorcife the pof- • 
feffed, make barren women fruitful, give iri- 
creafe to the flocks and herds, heal the fick, 
and announce the events of futurity. All 
fuch as have any complaint againft the devil 
or his agents muft therefore apply to*the- 
bakfa ; who, as his bufinefs is fo multifarious, 
has a great deal of pradiccj andKves in af- 
fluence at the expence of the fimple and cre- 
dulous. Some of them make ufe of the ma- 
gical drum in their mummeries. The or*' 
maitfchi or yarountfchi find out future events . 
by obferving the diredtion which the cracks in 
a iheep's blade-bone '^ take after heating It in - 

* They ufe alfo the bones of th$ tail 6f thfe fb^ep 
foi" the fame purpofe. 

.3 the 
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the fire ; fome {ikewife prognofticate by the 
vibrations of the firings of iheir bows : and 
by this means they difcover thefts, and 
thieves^ and eVen amorous infidelities; predict 
the fuccefs of any mtended journey ; :.and alt 
this with the fame afiurance and effrontery as 
the conjurors by coffee-grounds and . other 
impoftors in Europe^ * But^ as this wife pro- 
feifioQ does not require the ihoft profound 
erudition^ or the, moft abilrufe reflexion, 
many good . people df the Kirguifians, men . 
as well as women^ underftand enough of the 
art for family purpofes^ fo that the ar<» 
maitfchi are not in any very high degree 
of reputation, nor their profeffion extremely 
lucrative^ 



BESIDES the nations abovementioned, 
many other Tartarian branches are to be 
met with among the Sayane Mountains^ 
which form the frontiers between Siberia and 
the Mongoul ftates« Thefe fettlements ex* 
tend from the upper and oriental part of the 

Ob, 
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tMb, and the Bi from which river it derived 
its fourc^, to the Yfenifei and a little be- 
yond. Other colonies are fettled between 
thofe twQ rivers, extending along their 
banlcs to the borders of Natim by the fide 
bf the Ob to the Yenifei as far as thd 
river Toungoufka; confequently quite to 
the province . of Venifeifk ; a number of 
others alfo are ieftablifhed along the differ- 
ent rivers which fall into the right fide 
of the Ob, and the left bank of the 
Yenifei. All thefe are fprung from the 
ancient inhabitants of thefe countries^ whofe 
remains have reached our times> compre- 
hended under the appellation of the Tar- 
tars of Krafhoyarfk and Koufnefk, from 
their occupying a great part of thofe 
two provinces ; excepting the Tartars on 
the borders of the rivers Tfchoulim and 
Ob* Each of thefe colonies lives fepa- 
rately in particular dlllridts, which they 
never quit. It is fufficlent to remark here 
in general, that the principal part of 
thefe little infulated Tartarian branches 
tave fo great a refemblance with each 
Other, no lefs in .features than in lan- 
Vql. IL X g^age. 
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guage, manners, and method of living, 
that it is impoffible not to perceive they 
are defcended from one common ori- 
gin. As we find a ftriking mixture of the 
charafteriftic traits of the Tartars and the 
. Kalmouks, thefe may be accounted the 
point of connexion between the Tartarian 
and Mogol nations whofe anceftors are 
fprung from' the fame fource : or, at leaft, 
it may be prefumed, that this intermediate 
race has been formed by a mixture of the 
foregoing nations, and the Soongarians may 
have likewife contributed to it during the 
fubmiflion in which they held their forefathers, 
making ufe of their women, and multiplying 
a fucceflion of baftards, who remained in their 
native provinces, and perpetuated themfelves 
there. 

In the province of Krafnoj^arik there lliU 
exift different remains of the antient Ko'ibals, 
Kotoftzes, Motores, and Arintzes, all com- 
prehended under the name of Tartars of 
Krafnoyarlk, becaufe of the great refemblance 
between them in every circumftance. But 
thefe remains of the antient nations iffued 

from 
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from particular people 'quite different'' from 
the Tartars; as is difcoverable from their 
languages and various other diflindlive cha- 
raftersi For this reslfon they are pafled over 
here, as our bufinefs is only with the Tartars 
properly fo called^ 
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The TARTARS of the OB. 

THESE Tartars are fettled in the en- 
virons of the Ob (from which river 
they take their name), as alfo along the 
borders of feveral fmall rivers that fall into 
it ; fpreading all over that country from the 
mouth of the Tom to the parts about Na- 
rim. They are under the jurifdidion of 
the voyevode of Tomfk, and are divided 
into fixteen volofts. From their figure, 
language and, generally fpeaking from 
their political conftitution, the Tartars of 
the Ob are of the fame origin with thofe of 
Tobolik and Tomfk *. 

Twelve of their volofts dwell in fixed ha- 
bitations ; the other four make their paflx)ral 
ambulatory courfes, both in winter and fum- 
mer, along the inferior parts of the Tfchoulym. 
At the numbering of them in 1766, the 

* Before treated of, p. 64, 68, 

fedentary 
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fedentary voloft contained 1 1 15, and the am- 
bulatory volofts only 503 males. 

The fedentary make fifty-four villages, and 
cultivate the ground ; but as they 4p not give 
extent enough to their fields, their produce is 
€iot fufficient to their fupport. Their flocks 
likewife being very fmall, tliey are obliged to 
live principally by hunting and filhing, after 
the manner of the Oftiaks, The wanderers 
do not till the earth at all ; and their flocks, 
although more numerous than thofe of their 
brethren, are ncverthelefs not very confiderable. 
They pay tribute in elk and deer Ikins, 
and other forts of furs. 

The manner of living, drefs, and habita- 
tions of the fedentary Tartars of the Ob are 
the fame with thofe of the Tartars of Tomfk, 
excepting the difference that proceeds from 
the poverty of the former, notwithflanding 
which they are every whit as cleanly. 

The erratic volofts make huts of poles 
covered either with mats or birch-bark. Their 
cloaths are of fkins and furs, made long, 

X 3 which 
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which caufes them to refemble thof^ of tho 

Yakouts. 

' About the year 1720 the Tartars of the • 
greatcft number of the fedentary volofts were 
baptized, but are ftill as ignorau^ as the Tar» 
tars of Toura *• The others, with thofe that 
wander about, are Mohammedaps, but all of 
them ignorant and weak, have but a flender 
knowledge of religion, and are in a Ipw de« 
gree of civilization. 

* For an account of whom, fee before, p. 60, 
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TheTSCHOULYM TARTARS. 

FOR a long number of years the Tfchoui- 
lym Tartars have occupied the country 
lying between the upper part of the rivers 
Ob and Yenifei, although they have fre* 
quently changed thair fituation, to avoid 
meeting with the Soongarians and the Kir- 
guifians, who have often fubdued and op- 
preffed them. Since thefe two nations have 
been made to decamp by the arms of Ruffia, 
thefe Tartars have remained in quiet pof-!- 
feffion of all the environs of the river Tfchou-? 
lym, from whence they take their ordinary 
appellation, although they call themfelves by 
that of Tfchoum, Several others of the 
fame nation are fcattered about the rivers 
Tfchernoi Yioufs, and Beloi Yioufs*^ by 
the confluence of which the Tfchoulym is 
formed. Others again are fettled along the 
Kia, the Yaya, the Kem, and feveral other 

♦ That is, tl^cBla9kYioiifMnd the White Yiouft. 

X 4 i^ivcrs 
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rivers that fall into the two Yipuffes, Thd 
country which thefe Tartars occupy is fertilf) 
for the moft part, with large forefts, and 
nibuntainous qnly about the banks of th^ 
two Yipufles, wjiich take their fources anotong 
the inountains of the jp'rpvince of y^emkSk^ 
near the river of that name, About a cen-r 
tury ago different colpnifts of the Ruffian 
nation eflabjilhed themfelves ampngft the 
Tfchouyytn Tartars, who, looking op them 
with a jealous eye, made their complaintSj^ 
and in the year 1730 all the Ruffian villages 
were tranfplanted elfewhere. This etnigra- 
tion the Tartars afterwards found to be pre-i 
judicial tp them, infpmuch that they pe- 
titioned for their return, and no fooner was 
^t granted, than feveral villages began to 
form themfelves, and to increafe fpeedily. 

Fourteen volofts of this nation are fettled 
al6ng the Tlchoulym and the two YioulTes^ 
who pay a tax at the rate pf 2549 louki, ox- 
bows J that is to fay, men capable of going 
to the chace or to war. Such of their 
volofts as inhabit the borders of other rivers, 
yiz. the Atfchintz, the Kifiltz, &c* com- 
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prehend about the fame. number of liftile* 
adults* A village contains i^ommohly but 
OTit family, is therefore but fmall, biit is 
(tfftcn compofed of upwards of 100 bows. 
On the Tfchoulym there is a village belongs 
ing to this nation, wherein they reckon 240 
bows. They have ftill amohg them families 
tliat are noble and fprung frotn their princes, 
fi?om whom they eleft theit chiefs ; but the * 
apparel and refidence of thefe princes are as 
poor and miferable as thofe of the common 
people. 

The exterior of the Tfchoulyms imtoedi* 
^tely befpeal^s a mixture of the Tartar and 
Mongpul, bordering moftly on the Bouraits, 
Their langqage is compofed of different 
Tartar dialeds j but has fo niany words pe- 
puliar to itfelf, that it may well be taken for 
p particular language. There is in mol^ 
things a great reiembhnce between thefe 
Tartars and the Y;:':ovits, enough to render 
it highly probable that rhe Tfchoulymsh 
iffued from the latter. They are neither 
cunning nor llupid, but docile, attentivef, 
Ci^ger after inftru^ftipn;, and well fkilled in 
? what 
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vhat they have been able to learn. When^ 
ever they have nothing to fear, they difcovep. 
great franknefs of difpofition, honelly, and 
complaifance : bqt when they have reafon to 
apprehend any fevere treatment or frauds 
they lye aad are fallen. They Ihew great 
iriendfliip, and pay numberlefs littje atten- 
tions towards each other ; but are lazy with 
regard to all kinds of labour^ and their ipanr 
per of living is dirty. 

Since they have been the quiet proprietory 
of the borders of the Tfchoulym, they have 
by degrees got the habit of living in fixed 
dwellbgs. Some of them never purfue a 
wandering life ; but the greateft part have 
fettled winter villages, and portable huts for 
the fummer, .like the Barabinzes. The 
nearer their villages are to thofe of the 
Ruffians, the more they iniitate the manners 
of the people ; and by this means they 
almofl all underftand the Ruffian tongue^ 
though they fpeak it very hadly^ 

A winter village is very like thofe which the 
Barabinzes build, and the internal difpofitioa 
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of the huts exaAly fuch. They throw up 
earth about the outfide to keep the cold out* 
All rbund are the magazines for provifions, 
and (lables. Their fummer huts are in the 
Ihape of a flatted cone, are covered with 
bark of birch, and refemble thofe of the 
Barabinzes, as do their veflels and moveables 
of all kinds. . Whatever can be made of 
wood, bark, or ikins, they never defire to 
have made of any other materiaU 

Ever fince they h^ve had the cuilom of 
living in fettled villages during the winter, 
the greateft number of them, fow a few fields 
with rye, wheat, barley, oats, and hemp, 
but feldom cultiyate enough for their own 
confumption though their land be never fo 
fruitful. Many of them fow nothing at all, 
but had rather buy their flqur and meal of 
the Ruffians, or live without bread, when it 
is not to be had of them. They cultivate no 
kind of garden-^luff. Their flocks are far 
from numerous, and fcveral Tfchoulyms 
have no flocks at all. Thofe who are not 
averfe to the trouble of managing cattle, 
jteep ^ fmall number of horfes and cows, 

and 
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aDd a few fheep of .the flxottrtailed kind. As 
tlve ihow is deep and the wxoter very long in 
tihefe ports^ diey are ubdiged to lay up a ftoclt 
of iiay for the fupport of their cattle during 
the extremity tjf. the cold ; a groat hardihip 
tD people iib alaandoned ' to ^6th as the; 
fHicitoulyms. Neither fwine nw. poultry is to 
\^ feen in their antrlofures. In jn^^tfitbn of 
the :Oftyaks iifhing and hunting are their 
principal occupations. The latter furnifties 
them with the means of paying their tribute, 
^hey arc taxed by.bows, that is to fay, every 
Hoan capable of ^ing to the chace is obliged 
10 pay three marten ikins, or three elk ikins, 
three iicix ikins, and twenty-fourermine ikins; 
ritey are allowed to offer any other furs, pro- 
vided -they are equivalent to three marten 
ikins, . The women are employed in fpinning, 
Weaving, and fewing ; and, as thefe works 
take up all their time, they very feldom ftir 
iom of their huts, and look as if they were 
fraoak-dried^ It may eafily be imagined that 
^h^ oeconomy of the Tfchqulyms is a pow- 
erful prefervative againft the temptations to 
which great riches expoie mankind ; however<| 
they have, for the moft part, wealth abun- 
dantly 
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dantly fuffident to anfwer all the purpofes of 
their way of life. 

In the fummer feafon the men are habited 
like the Ruffian boors, and in winter they 
wear long pelices made of deer fkins. They 
fliave their beard fo as to leave mouftachios, 
or whifkers. The women wear trouzers and 
boots which they make of the large fkins of 
eel powts. The other parts of their drefs 
are nearly the fame with thofe worn by the 
female Ruffian peafants, except a border of 
fur with which the Tartarian women love to 
garnifli the edges of their garments : thq girls 
plait their hair, in feveral treffes, and, as 
well as the matrons, wear always a veil. 

Their table Is dirty, and badly furnifhed ; 
bread is fcarce, and even fuch as have it eat 
but little. Filh is their mofl common food. 
The por/a * of the Oftiaks is much in ufft 
among the Tfchoulyms, who call it bonrak ; 
it looks like meal, and is a good fuccedaneum 
for bread. Their greateft delicacy is a dilh 

* Flfh dried and feduced to powder ; for which fee 
before, vol. Lp. 187. 

made 
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made of kourmatfch *^ frefh ftalks of bear'i 
foot ^f » and the farapa J ; they bruiie all 
thefe together, and then put it into the ground 
till it is grown four. In winter they iat 
fcarcely any thing but fiih, dried ehher iff 
the open air or in the fmoke. Salt is very 
little ufed among them. The poor, who 
have neither milk nor flour^ fupply the defi- 
ciency by various wild fruits and plants, of 
which they make provifion for the winter,- 
The vegetables which the Tfchoulyms ufe in- 
common with many of the Tartars and other 
nations of thefe parts, are the tfcbegnay or 
the root of piony; the tfcheinay or root 
of pimpernel § ; the be/anguir, or root of 
fumitory || ; the epfchok **, or root of a forC 
of thiftle ; the moukafe W^ of root of ferpen- 
taria ; a root they call rnikir %%\ thtfofafch^ 

* Parched grain, as mentioned in a former pafTaget/ 
•f- The acanthus, or heracleum fpondylium of 
Linnaeus. 

X The bulb of wild lily. Lilium martagon Linn*- 

§ Sanguiforba. 

II Fumaria bulbofa Linn* 

** Carduus ferratuloidcs, 

f f Polygon, biftorta Linn. 

XX Polygon, vivipanim Linrt. 

or 
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or root of fagittary * ; and the root of nenU" 
fhar'jf. Almoft all the juicy fruits, with 
every kind of wild berries, are much 
efteemed by them. Their karentfchou\ is 
eaten in times of fcarcity ; but they give it 
to children as a fort of fweetmeat. Thejr 
chew the root of calamus § as the Indians do 
the betel root. All of them fmoke tobacco. 
They drink, befides the water and broth of 
filh, the liquors in ufe among the Ruffians ; 
viz, quas ||, braga^ or fmall-beer, beer, and 
Rufs brandy. 

The Tfchoulyms were formerly pagans of 
the fedt of the Schamans. In the year 1720, 
the archbilhop Philotheus by his zeal 
brought about the baptifm of great numbers 
of them : but thefe new converts are only- 
nominal Chriftians, immoral, fuperftitious, 
and of no faith, they are moftly idolaters in 

♦ Sagittaria fagittifol. Linn. 1 

f Nymphea. 

X The membrane under the bark of the pine trcc» 

§ Acorus calamus Linnxi. 

II An infufion of rye meal foured by fermeatatbn ; ' 
when it is well made it is a pleafant liquor, and ex* 
cellent for queBching the thirft. 

private^ 
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private, and place an unbounded credulity ift 
the efficacy of the little crucifix which they 
wear about their necks, as well a^ in the fign o^ 
the crofs, which they make after the njanner 
of the Greek Chriftians, Notwithftanding 
their convcrfion they retain the pagan ce- 
remonies of their anceftors as much as pof* 
fible ; they abhor pork, but eat horfe fleih|. 
and even that of difeafed animals, offer fa* 
crifices to their idols in fecrecy, and obferver 
various other cuftoips of paganifm. 

The worlhip they pay to their idols is pre-* 
cifely the fame with that of the Yakouts 
and Bouraits, who will be fpoken of here* 
after. Such among the Tfcboulyms as ar^ 
Hill pagans, celebrate the fame fcflivals with 
their neighbours; but, as this is attended 
with much' difficulty, a great many of them 
are perfect freethinkers, and live without any 
religion at alL 

The baptized Tfchoulym Tartars celebrate 
their marriages in churches, making promife 
of never breaking the conjugal union ; but 
keep at the fame time their ancient national 

ceremonie?i 
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ceremonies pradtifed on thefe occafions. The 
negotiator of the marriage takes a new Chinefe 
pipe, aiid fome Chinefe tobacco, and goes to 
the girl; ^fterhe has made propofals to her, 
he retires for fome minutes> leaving the pipe 
and tobacco on the table : on his return, if 
he perceives that neither the pipe nor the to- 
bacco has been touched, he takes it for a fign 
that his propofals are not agreed to; if, on 
the contrary, his pipe has been fmoked in, 
the affair is immediately in a good train ; and, 
before he goes away, he ftrikes the bargain 
concerning the quantity of cloaths, furs, 
cattle^ or perfonal fervice the fair is worth. 
This price, reduced to money, is commonly 
between five and fifty rubles. After the mar- 
riage ceremony the young couple pafs the 
night in a new hut built by the fide of that 
of the bride's father. Between thefe two huts 
a fire is kept up all night. The fports on. 
.this occafion are the fame as thofc of feveral 
other Tartars; they eat, dance, &c. The 
bridegroom is obliged to wreflle with the 
relations of his fpoufe by the light of the fire 
abovementioned. In thefe confliAs the young 
man mufl: gain the vidpry ; and, if he does 
Vol. IL Y it 
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it without afliftance, great eulogiums arc 
made on his flrength. The nuptial bed is a 
piece of felt fpread upon the ground ; the 
bride refufes to lie down upon it, i^mploring 
the affiflance of fome one of her female 
friends : but as this is a married woman, 
flie is fo obliging as to inftrudt her in various 
particulars of conjugal duty; in return fof 
which complaifance Ihe is prevailed upon to 
accept of a handfome fuit of apparel as a 
prefent. If the .young lady cannot produce 
the next morning the Mofaical proofs of an 
uncontaminated chaftity, the hufband fteals 
away, ties a parcel of herbs about his head, 
and, as a puniihment to his perfidious wife, 
does not return to her till he has obtained fa- 
tisfadtion from him who has touched the for- 
bidden fruit. As foon as this matter is once 
fettled, all is forgotten. 

When a woman is near lying-in, flie calls 
fome of her female neighbours to her help ; 
but they have for the moll part fo little Ikill 
in midwifery, that numbers of infants are 
deftroyed in the birth by their aukwardnefs, 
or at leaft get ruptures of the navel. The 

prieft 
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prieft gives a name to the child at baptifm, 
but the parents always give it another. The 
national names of the boys are Ouligueyak^ 
Koaguitfchak , Mifchaghj KoubtJ, and others; 
and of the girls, Keguenek, Patan^ Paremba^ 
&c. The children go by thefe laft-mentioned 
hames, and never by thofe conferred on them 
at baptifm. 

Their fober manner of life^ frugal, hard, 
and exempt from cares, preferves them in a 
good Hate of health ; but when they fall fick, 
or wound themfelves, the gall of the bear is 
their univerfal panacea, both externally and 
internally, employing always at the fame time 
feveral fuperftitious applications. Whenevei* 
the fmall'pox breaks out amongft them, it 
makes deftrudtiVe ravages. They have an 
extreme dread of death ; and, as they are 
perfuaded that the foul of a deceafed perfon 
returns to feek its furviving friends, and pur- 
fues them in union with the body, on coming 
from any interment, they never fail to jump 
feveral times over a fire ; imagining by this 
precaution they can deprive both body and 
foul of the deceafed of the power of following 

y a themi 
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them* The burials of thofe that havie been 
baptized are performed according to the 
Greek ritual ; but nothing can hinder them 
from obferving at the fame time their idle 
pagan ceremonies* 
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The KATSCHINTZ TARTARS. 

jrrASCHTARS, or Kaffcharsy is the name 
'^^ thefe people give themfelves ; but the 
Ruffians call them Katfchinizes. They in- 
habit the left bank of the Yenifei, from the 
Abakan tp the Katfcha, which they call the 
river Ifirt Several of their habitations are 
fituated along the different fmall rivers that 
run between the two great ones above-men- 
tioned, and fall intp the Yenifei. Their terri- 
tory makes a part of the province of Kraf- 
noyarfk, is mountainous, but fertile. The 
hiftory of thefe countries gives nq account 
of the time when the I^atfchintzes paqie to 
fettle here. 

Many veftiges of antient mines and the 
works belonging to them are very vifible, 
which mull have been confl:ru(3:ed in times 
exceedingly remote. We meet likewife with 
a great number of old tombs, containing 
treafures more or lefs valuable. It is not 

Y 3 probable 
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probable that the eredtions for the working 
of the mines were undertaken by the paftoral 
and wandering anceftors of this people. If 
thefe remains be not the work of fome nation 
more antient than that of the Katfchintzes, we 
muft be contented to fuppofe that thefe latter 
form ?rly gave permiffion to fome of their neigh- 
bours to come and work the mines of their 
country, and fmelt the ore in the very fpot 
where it was found ; and- it is poffiWe that the 
Mandflioures and the Daurians were- the peo- 
ple that enjoyed this privilege, as thefe two 
people have left in Dauria feveral traces of 
their antient metallurgic works as well as of 
their agriculture. 

The Katfchintzes pretend that the tombs 
are thofe of their anceftors, and hold them 
in fuch veneration that they will not open 
one of them, even though they know that 
valuable treafures are contained in them. 
3ome Ruffians who came to vifit thefe parts 
had not the fame fcrupulous reverence for 
thefe antient fepulchres, but examined them 
fo efFeftually that there is. fcarcely any re* 
markable one at prefent that has efcaped 
their fearch. It is probable that thefe tombs 

were 
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were made by different Tartarian and Mogol 
nations which formerly inhabited thefe parts, 
either fucceffively or together. The frefh- 
nefs of the bones, and the perfefi: prefer- 
vation of the different effefts, prove that all 
of them at leaft are not of the higheft an-^ 
tiquity. Thofe wherein the greateft riches 
have been difcovered are in the environs of 
the river Abakan and of the Black Yioufst 
The Ruffian connoifTeurs who have had ex- 
perience in hunting after thefe treafures, 
diftlnguiih four forts of the fep.ulchral monu- 
ments ; thofe of the firft order are fuch as 
make the moftconfpicuous figure, by their or- 
naments of pillars. Thofe of the fecond 
rank are charafterifed by obelifks fmaller 
than the columns of the firft, and are called 
maxaku The ordinary ones occupy the 
third, and are named Jlanzi. Thofe of the 
fourth clafs, to'which they give the appellation 
of kourgani^ are only covered with a little 
heap of earth. The tombs of the two firft 
claifes are of an oblong form, in a direction 
from fouth-eaft to north-weft, and fur- 
rounded with rough ftones placed perpen- 
dicularly, fome only even with the earth, 
and. others raifed above it. At the extremity^ 

y 4 towards 
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towards the fouth-eail is the figure of t man 
or woman^ which the Katfchintzes call //- 
guenfik ; a fort of idol, made of a foft ftone, 
and of very bad workmanlhip. ^ The Jlanzi^ 
or common tombs, are not ornamented with 
thefe idols. All of them are about a fathom 
in .depth, and are found to contain bones,* 
and in fome the ikuUs of horfes and iheep, 
laid by the fide of the human ikeleton ; like* 
wife horfes bitts, ftirrups, ^rdles, battle 
axes, pikes, arrows, idols, urns and other 
vafes, bracelets, ear-rings, and fuch like. 
In the common graves the articles are of iron, 
copper, and a compound Tuetal ; inthofeof 
?^^^i§\ "v^^^^^^^ rich gold and filver are ^ways found -^ ' 






Within our time theKatfchintz'fartars have 
been divided into fix ai'maki, or diftinguiflied 
and antient families ; their names being Schau^ 
lofch^ Tatar, Kouban, Tcubin, Mouriguel, and 
TtT/lyn* Each aimak eledts its own bafchlyk 
or elder, who mull be of the family over 

* See the articles found in the Tartarian tombs 
or barrows in the defert between the rivers Irtifli and 
Obalet 1764, defcribed and engraved in Archaeologia, 
vol. II. p. 222 — 235 ; illuftrated by Mr. J. R. Forfter, 
who promifed an hiftory of the Kalmucs by himfelf. 

• J.N, 

whictv 
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which he is placed ; and, if poffible, of a 
noble family. All thefe aimaki together pay 
only a tax at the rate of a thoufand bows. 

They pretend to be pure Tartars, and fpeak 
the Tartarian language; but their dialed: 
is fo corrupted by the great mixture of a 
number of Mongoul terms, that a Tartar of 
Kafan finds it difficult to underftand a 
Katfchintz. 

In their exterior they have a great refem- 
blance to the Tfchoulyms ; however, they ap- 
proach the Tartars nearer than thefe latter do, 
having a more meagre countenance, and 
flatter than the Tfchoulyms. They are 
of a lively charader, boaftcrs, lyers, and 
treacherous ; but neither thieves nor cheats ; 
are nafty in their manner of living, debauched 
in their amours, great drinkers, and lazy to 
cxcefs. 

The national police of the Katfchintzes is 
the fame as that of the Barabinzes. The 
chancery of the vayevody of Krafnoyarik 
fends its orders to their bafchlyks, who ex- 
ecute the office of fubaltcrn judges in their 

aimaki^ 
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iiTrfiaki, and have the collcding of the tri- 
h^Kci^ The tribute confifb of furs, and i» 
tranfmitted to Abakan,, a finall town in the 
diftrid: of Krafnoyarlk, where the Katfchintzes 
afemble oflce a ycaar in the i|)ring to depofit 
ifheir contribution. According to an antient 
euftonnr they have a prefent on this occaiion at 
ih6 expense of the crown, conflfting of the 
fle^ fD<f a whole hotfe and plenty of Rufs 
brandy ; but, inftead of feafting • on it and 
regaling themfelves together, they part it 
into portions^ which ofteadccafions veryTe- 
rkms quarrtlsi. 



1 
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'' This people :is.alw^ys ambulatory in funar 
mer as well as in winter. Their yourtes ot 
huts are of the fame form and fize with tbofe 
of the Bafchkirians, which in winter they 
iover with felt, and in fummer with only 
the dry bark of birch. Their moveables 
are inferior to thofe of the Bafchkirians ; from 
which circumftance the reader will form no 
very advantageous idea of their tafte for 
iieatnefs. 

The care of their flocks and the chace di-' 
vide their principal attention. Some, for 

the 
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the fake of having gruel, cultivate barley 
and Siberian * buck-wheat. Their wealth 
confifts m hprfes, cows, and Iheep. The 
land they occupy is of too little extent to 
feed numerous herds and flocks, on which 
account the Katfchintzes cannot be accounted 
rich;' however, they have amply fufficient to 
anfwer the demands of nature, and to enable 
them to live at their eafe. Their cattle arc 
fin^ll, but vigorous, and towards the autumn 
increafe in fleih. As their winter is rtiild^ 
they are not under a neceffity of taking any 
particular *care of their cattle during that 
feafon. They have a cuftom of flitting the 
noflirils of their horfes. Their flieep are a 
breed between thofe of tiie Kirguifians and 
the Ruffians; they hav^ not the fnub nofe 
of the former, btit long hanging ears, a 
fliort, thick, pointed tail, are fomewhat 
larger than the common flieep, and their wool 
is very harfli. 

The Katfchintzian women employ them- 
fclves in fpinning wool and nettle threads, 

* polygon. Tataricum Linn. 

in 
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in weaving cloth and linen in looms of Tar- 
tarian conftrudion, in making felt and gar- 
ments. In tanning their Ikins for greafc 
they ufe the liver and brains of divers 
animalsf 

The men drefs in the Tartarian fafliion ; 
their cloaths being made of the coarfe cloth 
fabricated by the women, or of a finer fort 
^hich they procure ; and fometimes of the 
ikins of ^eep, horfes, and deer. Their 
under |iabits arp of fome light fluff. Shirts 
arp very littlp ufed among them ; but fuch 
as wear them have them made from the 
fibres of tl^ nettle. They thin the hair upon 
the chin, fo as to leave only a fcanty beard, 
^nd the young men particulafly make their 
hair into a fort pf taij behind, the reft flying 
about their ears in great diforder. In fummer 
they wear hats qiadp of felt, and in winter 
caps or hoods of fkin. 

The drefs of the Katfchintzian women is 
nearly like that of the Bouralttians : but the 

generality of this people are fo dirty, that 

• 
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it is very rare to fee a woman decently 
dreffed. 

The Katfchintzes eat when they are hun- 
gry, and not by ftated meals. All forts of 
quadrupeds, birds and filh, roots and wild 
fruits, gruels, flour and milk mefles, are com- 
prehended in their article of food. Kour- 
matfch, with melted butter, is their moft 
delicate diih. The drefling of their vi(3:uals, 
their culinary utenfils, and their manner of 
eating, are all alike dirty and difgufting. 
They drink water, broths, fifli-foups, and 
brandy made of corn when they can get it. 
All of them, not excepting the children, 
fmoke Chinefe tobacco in little pipes from 
the fame country. 

They have as many wives as they can 
maintain, or purchafe; but we meet with 
very few that keep more than four. The 
ceremony of alking in marriage is like that 
of the Tfchoulyms : tobacco is the fymbpl ; 
to which the Katfchintzes add brandy. The 
price of a girl is from five to fifty head of 
6 cattle ; 
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cattle ; thero are even fonie who will fetclji a 
hundred. If the fuitor be poor, he works 
with the father-in-law in order to obtain his 
miilrefs^ fometimes looking after his flock 
for three, and often for five years, hunts for 
him, cuts his wood for firing, and flacks it 
up, &c. During this fervicc, if any richer 
or handfomer gallant applies for the damfel, 
he makes an appearance of carrying her off 
againft her inclination, and thus abridges the 
formalities. The injured lover, accompanied 
by a party of his friends, follows after the 
faithlefs fugitive ; but, as the couple fel- 
dom fail to improve that time which the 
others lofe in preparing for the puriuit,. and 
as the girl gives the preference to her pre- 
tended raviiher, all that the laborious lover 
can obtain is a competent recompence for his 
paft fervices. In cafe the betrothed damfel 
dies before the performance of the marriage 
ceremony, the kalym that has been paid 
is withheld for the purchafe of her fitter ; 
and, if Ihe has no fitter, fo much the worfe 
for the fuitor, he lofes his labour, or what- 
ever he has paid for his beloved. If the 
young, man dies before the wedding, his 

father 
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father takes the betrothed home, and adds 
her to his harem. 

The nuptial diverlions confift in feafting, 
dances, fongs, and horfe races, at which 
they lay wagers, or propofe fome trifling 
prize to the conquerors. A horfe, a fuit of 
holiday cloaths, or fome fuch acknowledge- 
ment, is always efteemed an ample equi- 
valent for the falfe fteps the bride may have 
made before marriage. Their dances re- 
fcmble thofe of the Kalmouks, confifting of 
motions in mufical cadence, in which thei' 
dancer does not advance or retreat one ftep» 
from his place. Their fongs are nothing 
more than a number of unconnedted words 
repeated a thoufand times ; and, as their 
founds are produced from the throat, a Kat- 
fchintzian fong is not unlike a concert of 
violins. They are accompanied by the- 
yaUiagay a fort of lute, peculiar to this 
nation, being a box four feet in length, and 
three inches broad, the upper part open, over 
which fix wires are ftretched : it is played' 
upon with both hands, and produces treble 
and bafs. After the marriage the father-in- 
3 law 
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law is n6t permitted to fee his daughter-in^ 
law, nor ihe to look upon him ; and wheiw 
ever they meet by chance, Ihe falls down flat 
that ihe may conceal her face. A hufband 
difiatisfied with his wife is at liberty, with-- 
out any formal procefi, to fend her back to 
her parents; even though it ihould be two 
or three years after marriage. By this di- 
vorce he lofes all that his wife coft him ; but 
the children remain with him. 

The father, or whoever comes m firft after 
the birth of a child, gives it a name accord- 
ing to their fancy. A woman is reckoned 
impure for a fortnight after child-birth ; and 
for three days durmg every periodical revo- 
lution of nature. 

No peculiar national difeafes have been 
difcovered among this people ; but the fmall- 
pox*, whenever it appears, makes terrible 
ravages among them. It is a circumftance 
very remarkable^ that a great number of the 
g^ls, as often as they have their catamenia, 

* Which they call tfcbetfchaki 
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are in a flate of furor or frenzy, from which 
they do not recover till after the expiration 
of feveral days. In cafe of ficknefs^ they 
have rccourfe to their facerdotal magicians, 
who perform facrifices for the healing of 
every, kind of indifpofition, not excepting the 
venereal difeafe, which is by no means an 
uncommon complaint among them* 

They bury their dead without coffins^ and 
in their ordinary apparel ; but cov^er the 
{ corpfe with boards after the manner of the 
Mohammedans, that the earth may not fall 
in upon it. They dcpofit feveral utcnfils 
and other effed:s in the grave, and put upon 
the hilloc a drinking cup, which is left to 
remain there. At the expiration, of. a year 
from the day of the interment both men and 
wom.en come to vifit the tomb cf their rela- 
tions ; they begin by a ceremonious lam.en* 
tation, and end by drinking ftrong liquors 
brought for the purpole out of the afore- 
mentioned cups, commonly repeating the 
dofe fo often as to return extremely merry 
from this doleful vifit. 

Vol. II. Z The 
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The Katfchintzes are fo much attached 
to the paganifm of the Sehamahs^ that 
neither the: fedarifts of Lama, nor the 
fbllowecs of Mohammed, have been ablei 
to f perfuade them hitherto ^ to addpt their 
rcfpedive -tenets; neither hare the Chrif- 
tian priefts been much more fuccefrful j 
however fome few have been brought to 
the font* 

As the Schaman idolatry is the Urorihip of 
niany nations of- the Rufiian empire, as the 
principal dogmas of it arc tiniformly the 
fame among all that embrace it^ and as moft 
of them agree in the attendant ceremonies, 
for the fake of avoiding repetitions, a detail 
of it Ihali be given in fome part of this work, 
containing every thing the author has been 
able to obferve among the various profeflbrs 
of it. 

The Katfchintzes call their idols Tous, and 
their magical priefts and prieftefles Kam7ic* 
Both of them make ufe of fmall drums in 
their incantations, and are diftinguiflied in 

drefs 
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drefs by a quantity of mifshapen idols faftened 
in their garments, which are covered all 
over with them, rudely cut in iron ; toge- 
ther with the claws of feveral forts of birds, 
and ftripes of cloth and furs. Their caps are 
commonly garniihed with a border of lynx 
ikin, and a bunch of owls* feathers. 
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f/f/^Hite Kalmouk Emigrants is the namc^ 
^^ by which thefe people are noted in the' 
Ruffian chanceries ; either becaufe they came 
from the fummits of the mountains^ which the 
Ruffians call Bieldi gori, or the White moun-^ 
tains; or becaufe they have a fairer complexion 
than the herdfmen of the vaft fouthern defarts ;• 
or, laftly, becaufe the Orientals affix to the 
term Whiie the idea of liberty and inde- 
pendence. They are alfo calkd Tekngoutes 
and I'eleiites ; both appellations taken fromr 
the T^elengal or Tclcnkoidy a confiderable lake 
of mount Alta, near the upper part of the' 
Ob, in the neighbourhood of which river 
their antient fettlemcnts were. 

At the time that the Teleutes ftill inha-* 
bited their mountains, they were under the^ 
dominion of the Soongarians and Kalmouks-- 
In the year 1605, they feparated from the 
fprmeri and, in 1609, did hom.ge ta 
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Ruflia. Since which epocha they have beei^ 
dependent by turns on the Soongarians and 
tjie Kirguifians, fometimes by inclination, 
ahd fometimes by force. During a fpace of 
eight years, beginning from the year 1658, 
feveral • branches of them came down the 
Tom and proceeded to Koufnetzk, and were 
at the fame time declared to be fubje<3:s of 
the empire of Rufiia for ever ; in this quality 
they were fecured from every kind of tyranny 
of the neighbouring hordes, Neverthelefs, 
the greateft number of their branches re-^ 
mained ftill with the Soongarians. 

The Teleutes fubjeci to Ruffia have a tra- 
dition, that Koudaiy the Great God, brought 
their anceftors out of the heart of a moun-^ 
tain.. This fable may give- reafon to fup-* 
pofe that their fathers were mountaineers. 
At prefent their villages are fituated on the 
banks of the river Tom, and thofe of feveral 
fmall rivers that fall into it, from th6 
higher mountains down to below Koufnetzk, 
and as far as the territory of the Tfchatzki 
Tartars *. The Teleutes divide themfctves ^ 

* Mentioned before, p. 67. 
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into a number of fpiaU branches, which, 
however, contrary to the cufto'm of aj- 
moft all the Tartars, intermix, and inter- 
marry. All of them together hardly make 
500 males. 

Several of them have s^ mien perfecftly Tar^. 
tarian, but thofe that referable the Kal-r 
mouks are very confiderable, They arc a\l 
lean ; moftly flat faces, and almoft all have 
black hair. . Many of their women are of a 
figure agreeable enough. . In their manner of 
life and in all their aftionsthey difcover great 
lazinefs, indifference, and infenfibility. They 
are fo flow of underfl:anding that it is with the 
utmoft difficulty they can be made to corn- 
prehend the mofl: fimple things, and their aA- 
fwers are always the fliortefl: poflible. Cattle, 
corn, children, and idlenefs, are the fple 
objefts of their defires ; with thefe they 
are perfectly fatisfied, and therefore live 
in great harmony with each other as well 
as with the RuflSans their neighbours, pay- 
ing their tribute without the leaft murmur 
or complaint. 

Although 
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Although "of Tartar origin, this nation 15 
much intermixed with the Soongarian ; and 
the Tartarian language of the Teieutcs, by a 
mixture of Mongoul terms, has degenerated 
into a bad dialeft which many nations of 
Tartars would not be able to underftand : and 
the' more as they have no fchools, and cannot 
write their language. 

Their chronology comprehends no more 
than the time prefent and a few yeats 
pall. The age of a man is a long period with 
them ; and as often as* they would denote a 
very diftant time, they fay, in the time of 
our fathers, in the time of our grandfathers, 
&c. fo that their chronology is confined to a 
Ihort fpace, and even that not very accurate. 
A j'/V, or folar year, is divided into two parts, 
the fummer year, and the winter year; the 
former called yafs^ and the other kufs. The 
fummer year begins at the going ofT of the 
ice from the rivers, and the Ihooting of the 
herbage : the firft fall of fnow fixes the com- 
piencement of the winter year. Each of 
thefe has fix aiy or lunations ; the thirteenth 

Z 4 lunatipij 
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lunatiooi of the folar year is funk, as the he« 
ginnings of their fix-month years have no 
precife term. They mme their months^ or 
. lunations^ after the fubje£fc$ of their oecpnomy 
and the natural phasoomepa. The firft moon 
is in the month of April, according to our 
calendar, and is- called Kouroug atj or the 
moon of the (Iriped fquirrel; becaufe (his^ 
little animal begins to appear abroad at this 
feafon. The fecond moon is called Tart di^ 
the nioon of the ptough* Thethird, BUfit\ 
the moon of roots, i* e. dog's tooth ^, which 
they eat^ i? fihf month of June^ The fourth 
. moon is named Od du the mpon of cleanli- 
■ Deis; becaufe in this month they f:lean the 
fields, by weeding them, &c ; the fifth 
Oulouffcb diy the moon of. full fummer, or 
the great fummer moon ; the fixth, Ouryak 
dij the harveft moon ; the feventh, Urten. 
diy the threlhing mopn ; the eighth, Koar^ 
tiyak at, the old woman's moon ; the ninths, 
Oulou m, the great moon ; the tenth, 
Kitfcb diy the ihort moon ; the eleventh^ 
Tj'chet dij the windy moon ; the twelfth, 

* Erytbroniumjf dens'canis Linn. 

Afcbi 
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Jfcbi ai'y the end of the winter. They do 
not reckon the weeks, but obferve the 
waxing and waning of the moon ; the former 
is called iV^/, and the latter Ald^rdi or ZJk ai\ 
and fo they count the days of every half- 
lunation : for example, the 5th day of JV^/, 
&c. Tolgon at are the days that precede or 
follow .immediately every full moon, 

. Their political conftitution is* the fame 
with that of the Katfchintzes, and the other 
antient nations of Siberia : divided into 
aimaki^ governed by a bafcblik. Moft of the 
aimaki pay a certain tax, which they fome- 
times call yajfak, and fometimes alman, as 
the Kalmouks : yaflak properly fignifies a law^ 
This tax is proportioned to the number of 
bows, and confifts of furs ; but the afleflbrs 
levy it fo that the old men are exempted 
from it, or at >eaft pay confiderably lefs than 
the young. They make a part of the diftridt 
of Koufnetzk, at which place they aflemble 
for the payment of the tribute, and on 
this occafion they treat them with brandy 
and other liquors, after the manner of the 
Katfchintzes, and the reft of the people of 
|Jiefe parts. Some of thefe families, inftead 

of 
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of paying tribute, perform military fervicc, 

ai Kofaks^ in the frontier garrifons. 

At their firft eftablifhment in the territory 
they at prefect poflefs, the Teleutes were a . 
vagabpnd race of hunters a^id Ihepherds ; but 
the example of the Ruffians, ai>d a confined 
territory, made them think of building per- 
manent habitations and tilling the ground^ 
As every one of theif families was obliged to 
remain in the diftridl allotted to it, whither 
no one came to trouble them^^ they began hy 
forming winter villages only ; encamping- 
during the fummer in tents, in the manner of 
the Baiabinzes, and changed their ftation ac- 
cording to the wants of their flocks ; which 
the greatefl: part do to this day ; but many 
of them never change their ftation at all. 

Their have fucceffively fuffered great di- 
minution; infomuch that a man poifefling 
ten horfes, ten cows, and about twenty Iheep, 
is a confiderable perfonage : fifty horfes and 
as many cows are fufficient to give the pro- 
prietor the reputation of an opulent man. 
They never keep hogs, but always fome 

poultry. 
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poultry. The cattle pafs the winter in open 
air ; but when any become weak and fickly, 
they not only give them .provepder, but 
bring them into their chambers. At f^rft 
they only cultivated a few fmall fields, whicji 
they weeded as we do gardens. It is not 
above thirty years fince agriculture b^pame 
their chief occupation. They cultivate the 
earth exaiftly as the Ruffian boors do ; fome 
of them fowipg annually, in rye, wheat, 
barley, oats and peas*, to the ajmount of 
300 poods, which is 9,000 Englilh pounds, 
planting at the fame time different kinds of gar- 
den fluff, and raifing a fmall quantity of hemp 
and flax. They are very fond of hunting, and 
follow it clofely, becaufe their flocks being 
but fiTjall, they have the more time for it, 
and becaufe their mountains abound with 
game. When they go to the chace in 
winter, they put on fcbanas^ or long fnow- 
flioes, like thofe worn by the Touralinzes -f'. 
Thofe that live about Koufnetzk, on the fide 
of the Tfchatzki Tartars, get a little ready 

* The names the Teleutes give to thefc grains are 
arfch^ baudaiy arba^ fala^ and bortfchai. 
f See before, p. 59. I 
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^inotiey during the winter, by the carriage <^ 
^goods, repairing with their horfes to the 
]^at road to Siberia, to draw the caravans 
*?rom Tomik to Krafnoyarfk, or on their re- 
turn from Krafnoyarlk to Tara, 

Formerly the Tcleutes lived in dens which 
they dug in the declivities of the mountains : 
the mountain furnilhed three fides of tbi^ 
■favage hjibitation, the fourth and the co-p 
vering were comppfed of briars. At prefent 
the pagan Teleutes build their dwellings 
^fter the mariner of ^he Barabinzes ; they 
*iare fmall, ill made, and have ^ little porch 
before the door. The Mohammedan Teleutes, 
who far furpafs their heathen brethren in 
prudence, adtivity, the comforts of lifcj 
and riches, build their habitationsi in imi- 
tation of the Ruffian villagers, adding the 
bench for fleeping 6n in ufe among the Tar- 
tars, and building the chimney in the Tartar 
falhion. Each village contains about fix 
farms, and there are almoft as many aimaki, 
or dlftindt tribes, as villages. Their fummer 
huts are made of a carcafe of poles in the 
ihape of a cone, covered with mats made of 

feeds^ 
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tefeds, or with a fort of membraneous fub->. 
ftance from under the bark of the great ^ca- 
cia *, which tree is very common in this 
country. ^ - 

Their houlhdld ware is ttie fame that the 
Katfchintzes ufe* Inftead of carpeting for 
their benches they ufe the before-mentioned 
mats. All have iron kettles, and cups and 
dilhes of wood or the bark of birch. The 
tnembrane of the Acacia is flrong enough for 
them to make ropes with. . They have nei- 
ther tables, beds, nor chairs, not even, the 
rich and opulent, their benches amply fup- 
plying the place of all thefe things ; for on 
them they fit, fleep, and eat* 

The drefs of this people is miferable and, 
dirty, but made in the Tartarian fiihipn. 
Among thofe that -are Hill attached to pa-« 
ganifm, the men fometimes draw a comb 
through their hair which flows round 
their head ; the young people tie it into a 
fort of tail behind. The Mohammedan 

* Rohlnia caragana Lin a, 
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Teleutes ihave the head^ ana wear a iabatz, 
or little Tartarian • cap. Neither of thetii 
cbfufe to have a thick beard, and therefote 
pluck up a great quantity of it by the roots. 
The Chriftian Teleutes drefs fometimcs after 
tiie Tartariian manner, aud fometimes after 
that of the RufBan peafants, but in general 
all of them vTear linen ihirts* 

The women llkewife drefs m the Tartariati 
inanner, wearing trouzers, fhifts, bufkins; 
a&d a double gdwh of various ftufis. As the 
Under goWA is often ibade of fome fine filk, 
jeveral of them, suid efpecially the younger 
fort, wear the upper robe very fliort that 
the under one may be feen. The upper gar- 
ment folds over before, and is kept together 
by a girdle, Rbgs and little chains are 
worn by way of ear-rings. The hair is tied 
in two or more treffes, ornamented with rib- 
bands, little fliells ^, rings, and other 
pendants. The girls commonly wear an or- 
nament about eighteen inches long and three 
or four inches broad, hanging down from 

* Cyprea moneta Linn. 
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the nape of the neck, all covered over with 
glafs beads, &c. Both married women and 
maidens wear caps adorned with glafs beads^ 
of fm^U pieces of money j putting on the 
top of it another, flat^ and gafnilh^d with a 
border of fun In fummer th€y wear nothing 
but a lliift, the neck of which is worked 
with different coloured thread, the fore part 
of them buttoned all the way down, and 
tied round the waift with a girdle. Their 
Ihoes are made of birch bark, and during the 
warm feafon they go bare headed, or only 
wear the Tartarian veil. All their habits are 
fo horridly filthy, that they always fecm as if 
they were juft come out of a chimney ; and 
to fee their linen, one would fwear they had 
taken pains to rub it with greafe and dirt; 
but the Mohammedan female Teleutes arc 
fomewhat more cleanly. 

In the choice of food they differ a little 
from one another, on account of the different 
religions they profefs. All of them eat of the 
animals the Koran has pronounced to be pure, 
all of them feed upon bread, meal, flour, 
and kourinaifchy or parched corn ; they eat 

all 
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all forts of filh, fruits, and wild roots. Thii 
tnoft delicate difli according to the tafte of 
both Mohammedans and pagans is horfe- 
flefh ; the greateft dainty with the Chriftian 
Teleutes are puddings made with milk* All 
in general are fond of touimatfchy or malhed 
flefli made into balls> and their bifch fata^ 
haflied meat mixed with parched corn* The 
lieathen Teleutes feed upon bears, marmots^ 
mice, pork, birds of prey, and almoft all ' 
animals^ 

They drink water^ flefh and filh broths, 
atren^ or four milk, beer, milk, and corn- 
brandy. They diftil koumifs or four mare*s 
milk to make arrack ; which they likewife 
get from a mixture of two parts parched corn 
and one part of boiled rye* The common 
kitchen kettle ferves them for a ftill, and 
their manner of fixing on the alembic is this: 

* 

after having filled the kettle with koumifs or 
r} e brewage, they put on it a wooden cover 
convex within and concave without; the 
joints are exadtly fitted with clay ; a bent 
wooden pipe about two feet long enters 
into the pot through the lid^ to which it is 

fitted ; 
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jetted ; the other extremity going into the 
veffel that ferves for a recipient, intd which 
the diftilled liquor runs off. It pafles quite 
hot; and^ aa., they prefer drinking it in this 
ilate, the diftillatioa is performed in prefencei 
of the guefts. The TVkutes fettled towards 
the inferior part of the Tom, are generally 
(peaking the mofl wealthy ; and thefe have 
in common with the Tfchatfki Tartars an ex- 
ceeding clever method of making brandy^ 
They bury facks full of rie or other grain in 
the ground ; this they water with hot water to 
make it vegetate the fafter ; then take it up 
and pound it in vvooden mortars to feparate 
the chaff or the foft and farinaceous parts 
that have already fermented in the earth ; and 
of this they make little cakes which they dty 
by a gentle fire* Whenever they want to 
regale their friends, they put fome of thefe 
cakes into the potj pour water updii therii^ 
fix on the alembic ; and thus make very 
good brandy as often as they have occafioo- 
for iti 

Almoft all the Teieiites aire pagans of* thd 

jSchamana fed; fome of them are Moham* 
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medans ; and a few have been perfuaded to 
embrace Chriftianity. The latter inhabit fc* 
parate villages, or are here and there to be 
met with amongft their heatheniih'-brethten, 
who never reproach them with their change 
of religicMi, neither is there any obfervable 
difference in the manner of living of each^ 
The Mohammedans are the moft poliihcd of 
them all, living more comfortably and, with 
greater neatnefs than the others, and have 
mofques, priefts, and fchools. As the fu- 
perftition of the idolaters wilt be fpoken of 
hereafter, we Ihall here only obferve that the 
Teleutes give the Supreme Being the name 
of Koudai'j which fignifies the Univerfal God» 
Schaitan is the name of the principle of evil, 
or the Devil. Thdir idols arc called Tfchalous. 
The priefts diftinguilh themfelves by the 
^appellation of karnam' or kains ; thefe like- 
wife perform the office of phyficians, ufing 
the magical drum in their divinations and. 
other religious ceremonies. 

The pagan and Mohammedan Teleutes 
have feldom two wives at a time, and 
the trigamills are dill Icfs frequent. The 

price 
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price of a girl for marriage is between 
ten and thirty bafcb or head of cows oi 
horfes, befides which the bride receives 
a prefent of cloaths for holidays. On 
the other hand^ Ihe brings her fpoufe 
a fmall portion. The Chriftians and Mo-^ 
hammedans are^ married by their own 
priefts ; the ceremony is always performed 
at the houfe of the bride, and accompa- 
nied by feafting, dancing, and the like* 
The pagans have a cuflom of keeping their 
married daughters with them two or three 
years after marriage; all which time, 
however, they have intercourfe with their 
huibands, who, as well as their wives, 
work for her parents. The young couple, 
as may well be fuppofed, grow weary 
of this unprofitable fervice ; and the huf- 
band commonly elopes with his wife from 
the paternal houfe long before the period 
of emancipation. A woman may not look^ 
♦the male relations of her hulband in the 
face; and of fuch as are older than him, 
Ihe dare not even pronounce the name. 
The Mohammedans as well as the pagans 
cpntrad: their marriages without much fore- 

A a 2 call. 
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caft^ and without any reflexion on the 
confequences of an iH-forted match; but, 
on the other hand, a divorce takes place 
without any formal proccfs, whenever 
either of them becomes difcontent with 
their condition : they feparate, and the 
whole affair is finiflied. 

The father gives names to his new-born 
children, taking either the firft that comes 
into his head, or adapting it to fome 
eventual circumftance ; by which means 
many of the Teleutes have Ruffian names. 
Their national appellatives are Toutoufch, 
Benedefchy Mitkelfcheky Koudai-Berdi (the 
fame with Deodatus, or Given-of-God), 
Ninguebeky &c. The mother has nothing 
particular to obferve on this occafion, as 
the child receives its name without any 
ceremony. 

Formerly the Teleutes ufed to burn theit 
dead, or put them up in a tree, and 
there leaVe them to decay. They Hill ob^ 
ferve this latter cuftom with refpedt to 
their children; becaufc, fay they, the 

children 
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children have not yet committed any fin. 
They bury adults in miferable coffins ; and 
on this occafion thUwm, or prieft, has a 
number of ceremoinit^o go through^ in 
order to drive away the evil fpirits that in- 
habit the earths The particulars of this 
ridiculous rite will be given in the pourfe of 
this work. 
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THE KISTIlVrffND TOULI- 
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THESE people form only two incon-r 
fiderable :diftindt volofts, having an 
elder as prefi4ent over each. Both of them 
are- fettled in the neighbourhood of the 
Telcutes o^^ the left bank of the Tom, and 
chiefly on the little river Kaltarak above 
Koufnctzk. Their mien, charafter, man- 
ner of living, language, manners, and 
hiflory of thefe two people are the fame. 
There is, moreover, fo perfedt a refem- 
blance between the Kiflims, the Touliberts, 
and the Teleutcs, that one can hardly 
help taking them for feparate families 
fprung from one and the fame flock, 
although, in truth, neither the Kiflims 
nor the Touliberts know any thing about 
their origin. 

The fmall villages they inhabit are in 

every refpedt like tnofe of the Teleutes ; 

I like 
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like them they are herdfmen, hufbandmen, 
and hunters, and pay in the fame manner 
their tribute in peltry. 

The drefs of the Kiftim Tartars is per- 
feftly the fame with that of the - Teleutes ; 
but the Toulibert women are diftinguiihed 
by a trefs of hair in their head-drefs. The 
Toulibert girls wear to the number of thirty 
of thefe treffes, which hang all round their 
heads, excepting juft the face. 

They . were all formerly of the Schamane 
idolatry ; and even at prefent the Touliberts 
are fo ; obferving the religious ceremonies in 
ufe among the Teleutes : but, as they are 
very poor, their facrifices are made only with 
fmall cattle. The greateft part of the Kiftims 
were perfuaded to embrace Chriflianity to- 
wards the year 1720 by the zeal and induftry 
of Philotheus, archbilhop of Tobolfk ; but 
the defcendents of thefe profelytes are as ig- 
norant and as fuperftitious as the Tartars of 
Toura and the Tfchoulyms, before fpoken 
of. 
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THE ABINZE3. 

yj^INZl IS the name thefe Tartars give- 
T ' themlelves, the meaning of which is^. 
pn priginal people from whom others ar^, 
derived ; Aba^ in the Tartarian tongue, ligT 
pifying Fathr. In former times they inhabited 
the environs of the Tom and Koufnetzk ; fof 
which reafon they ftill continue to call tjiat 
city Aha foura^ h e. paternal citvj or na- 
tive country. When the Teleutes abandoned 
their high mountains tp fettle in their prefent 
territory, the Abinzes, lefs numerous, and 
confequently weaker, unwilling to be again 
diflodged for a more northern fituation, rcr 
folved to go up the Tom, and gain the 
mountains which they flill inhabit in the 
environs of the Kondama and the Mrafa, 
two rivers falling into the Tom. They 
divide themfelves into feveral aimaki, or 
families ; but all together pay the contribur 
tion for only a few hundred bows. 

The 
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The form, moral character, national con* 
ftitution, manners, language, chronology, 
i^eremonies, and cuftoms of the Abinzes, are 
Of rfedly the fame with thofe of the Teleutes. 
They are likewife of the Schamane idolatry. 

During the winter they dwell in villages 
coriftrudted on purpofe for that feafon ; fome 
of them have aifo fixed huts for fummer re* 
lidence. Their villages are fmall ; the houfes 
are only miferable things made of planks arid' 
buihec. They are funk half their height in 
the earth ; the light entering in only by the 
)iole at the top,* which ferves likewife as a 
pafi^ge for the fmoke ; the top is made of 
poles covered with earth. In the infide are 
benches for fleeping on, and a chiqiney, or 
perhaps only a hearth, on the grounds Such as 
are wealthy change their ftation during the 
fummer, for the advantage of pallurage for 
their flocks ; during which courfes they dwell 
in fmall huts made like a cone and in every 
refpeA fimilar to thofe of the Teleutes. Their 
goods and food differ in nothing from thofe of 
fhe laft*m.eationed people^ excepting that 

they 
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they are ftill more miferable. They feed on 
beaits i>f prey^ evea though they die natu* 
folly. Inftead of gf lading their barley^ they 
bray or rub it out^ as they do likewiie their 
j)arched corn, between %wo ftpnes, not by 
turiiiug them round one upou another^ but 
by Aiding the upper backwards and forwards 
<m the lower one. 

The men clothe their heads in. the K4I- 
inouk faihion, an4 wear a p]atte4 ftriBg .of 
b^i^ hanging down frojtn the top of the head« 
In ail Qthcr matters of drefs both mjpn and 
^omen f efemble the pagan Teleutes. 

Their herds, huntings agriculture, and 
the fmelting of iron ore, are the whole of their 
€>ccupation. Their agriculture is very incon- 
fiderable, their number of hufbandmen there* 
fore is but fmali. Their fields are fo fmall 
•that they can fcarcely be called large gardens : 
on which account they turn up the ground 
with ftiovels, not ufing the plough at all. 
Their flocks, ftill lefs numerous thaa thofe of 
the Tcleutes, arc infufEcient to their main- 
tenancc. The chace is the moft important 

purfuit 
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porfuit to them all, efpecially as they turn to 
account both the ikin and the flefh of aU the 
animals they kill, which forniflies th^m 
wherewith to pay their tribute. 

The Abinzes have a -grett number of 
forges, and for fome centuries paft they have 
been eminent in that bufinefs^ The city of 
Koufnetzk is a proof of it, for its name fig- 
nifies the city of Smiths ; it was built by the 
RufHans a Ihort time after the conqueft 
of Siberia, in the country of the Abinzes, 
They underftand working the mines whick 
they find in great numbers on the furfacc of 
their mountains, or in marfliy places imme* 
diately under the turf with which they are 
for the moft part covered. The Ruffian* 
mlneralogifts diftinguifh thcfe two forts 
by ore in layers *j fuch as they find on the 
furface of mountains, and ore of the marfhes\^ 
what they pick up in marfhy places. The 
metallurgical arrangements of the Abinzes 
cannot be more fimpje. The furnaces in 
which they melt the iron arc nothing moro^ 

• Ja (German gefchieh erze* 

f Siioapf er?e, minera mkartis ;palujlrl^ Wall. 

than 
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than holes dug in the clay floor of their huts, 
about eight inches deep. Two pair of bel- 
lows have a communication with the hole by 
means of a channel dug in the earth by the 
fide of it, on which they fix a concave cover 
of clay, having a hole in its centre two inches 
diameten The profile of fuch a furnace 
would repiefent an ellipfis. 

The fufion is performed in the following 
manner. They fill the furnace with charcoal 
fmall enough to pafs through the hole of the 
cover ; the coals being kindled, they throw in 
alternately pieces of ore broken fmall, and 
coals, keeping up an uninterrupted blaft with 
the bellows. In the fpace of an hour and a 
half they may feed the furnace with about 
three pounds of ore. The iron b^ing melted, 
they open the furnace, take out the metal, 
and beat it with hammers to make the fcoria 
fall off. Of this iron the Abinzes make their 
arrows, pick-axes, and fpades. A large 
ftone ferves them for an anvil, and their hana- 
mers are made of common iron. The greateft 
quantity of this metal is fold in themafsto 
the Ruffian fmiths. 

THE 
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TARTARS 

FORM a diftinft branch, having a par- 
ticular chief, though their whole tribe 
does not coniill of more than ' a hundred and 
fifty bows. They have perfedtly that Kal- 
inouk air which charadterifes the mixed ftockf 
of the Teleutes and the Abinzes. They arc 
herdfmen towards the fources of the river 
Tom in the upper region of the mpyntains ; 
and it is for that re^fon the Rufjians gall them 
Tatari Vergho'Tomfioi^ utp Tatars of the 
Upper Tom* 

Their herds are as fmall as thofe of the 
Abinzes, and therefore they maintain them- 
fdves chiefly by what the chace affords an4 
wild vegetables. They xlo no^ cultivate thf 
ground; and bread is utterly unknown to 
them. Their tribute, tonfifts of furs, an4 
they go every year to pay it at If oyfnetzk. 

3 The/ 
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They wander about with their huts both in 
winter and fummer. Their religion is Scha- 
manifm. Their goods are worfe made than 
even thofe o£ the Katfchintzians, and their 
manner of life much more filthy and dif- 
gufting. 

Their language, ceremonies, and cuftoms, 
as well as their drcfs, hgve great affinity with 
thofe of the Abinzes. The women and girls 
wear their hair in four trefles, which they 
ornament with glafs bead^, pieces of coral, 
or fmall Ihells*. The maidens diftinguiih 
themfelves froni the married . women by a 
fillet adorned with coral, &c. worn on the 
forehead. 

* Cypi ca jnoneta Linn, 
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THE BIRYOUSSES, 

WHO are likewife called Birouffesy were 
formerly herdfmen along the river 
Biryoufs, or Biroufs, which is an arm of the 
Tafteva, and falls into the Nifchnaya, Toun - 
goufka, or Lower Toungoufka,on its left bank. 
'Thefe Tartars either took their name from 
the river, or gave the name of their nation 
to it ; for which was the fatSt is uncertain. 
At the beginning of the XVIIth century, 
when the Ruffians made themfelves mailers 
of thefe countries, the Biryouffes were fettled 
in the mountains near the fources of the 
Kondana, which falls into the Tom. As the 
limits were not yet fettled, it happened that 
thefe Tartars were'. fometimes obliged to pay 
conjtributiohs to the Ruffians, the Soonga- 
rians, the KJrguifians, and the Chinefe, at 
the fame time, which reduced them to great 
•poverty. At prefent they perform their 
"wanderings in the neighbourhood of Katif- 
chintz, along the Abakan, a river which 
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lalls into the Yenifei. Although they rt^ 
cover again from their former difafters, they 
dill continue very poor. 

They divide themfelves inter four aimaii, 
that is to fay 9 Kobin aimak^ comp.ehendii^ 
at prefent fifty -three bows ; Karguin ai'mak 
Contains forty; Kain aimak reckons only 
twenty-five ; and Schaskin aimak contains 
fifty. This laft family inhabits the higheft 
mountains^ and is the poorelt of them alL 
All their aimaki haVe a common chief : the 
prefent bafchlik is at the fame time Elder 
over the Beltirians* He takes charge of col- 
lecting the tribute from' thefe two wretched 
people, who pay it in fur^* Towards the 
end of the winter the bafchlik brings it to the 
chancery of the voyevody of Koufnetzk. 

The exterior of the Biryouffes befpeaks a 
race of Tartars lefs mixed than many others 
of thefe parts. They are at the fame time of 
a chamber nearer the true Tartarian than 
their neighbours. They fpeak the Tartarian 
language ; but their dialedt is very corrupt ; 
and, as they are deftitute of fchools, they 
know not how to write it* 

The 
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The Biryouffes are continually wandering : 
the yourtes they inhabit are huts comp6fed 
of poles leaning againft each other^ and co- 
vered with mats ; they are made likb the 
fummer hovels of the Teleutes. Their drefs 
refembles that of the Katfchintzes ; except- 
ing that the Biryoufles make the principal 
part of their apparel of furs afid ikins. 

Their manner of life, food, occupations, 
Schaman idolatry, and common cuftoms, are 
altogether like thofe of the Abiqzes. Hunting 
is their principal employment. They main- 
tain a fmall number of horfes and cows ; and 
fome of them fow a little barley in grounds 
dug into beds, lifce thofe of a kitchen garden. 
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THE SAYAN TARTARS. 

OfJl^ONS is the name this people give 
^^ themfelves. A falfe pronunciation and 
an inaccurate orthography have converted that 
appellation into Sayani and Sayanzi. They 
take tl\eir name from Soy on Taou, i. e. the 
great Sayane, or, according to their pro- 
nunciation, Soyone mountains, which extend 
from Mount Alta and the river Ob, beyond 
the Yenifei, and thence diredt their courfe 
eaftward, ferving for limits to Siberia and 
Mongolia* It is in thefe mountains that the 
Sayan Tartars make their pafloral excurfions^ 
on the left bank of the Yenifei and the whole 
length of the river Abakan. During the 
fummer feafon they keep about the environs 
of that river in the upper region of the moun- 
tains ; defcending in winter to the lower and 
more open country. Their neighbours are 
the mountaineers of Katfchintz and Kouf- 
netzk. 

la 
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In former times thtf Jiad their particular 
Taijches, or princes of the nation ; and di* 
vided themfelves into two little hordes. When, 
in 1 6 16, the Ruffians of Koufnetzk under* 
took an expedition againft the Mountaineer 
Tattars, thefe lattei: corifented to becdme 
ttibutai'ies to Ruffia^ as did likewife thd 
Sayans of the eaftern horde ; while the weft- 
em horde^ on the contrary, then fettled in 
Mouht Alta, retreated from the frontiers 
df the Ruffian empirte. Afterward the 
Sayans in fubjeftion to Ruffia fell by parti 
under the power of the Kirguifians and 
the Soongarians, whofe dppireffions^ cbn- 
iiderably diminilhed and in a great mea^^'' 
fure difperfed them ; fo that at prefent 
their taxation is rated in the chancery of 
the voyevody of Koufnetzk at only a hun- 
dred and fifty bows* 

This people, notwithftanding the ftnallnefs 
df their nvimbcr^ divide therhfelves into feve-? 
rai famiiiesor aimaki ; but they have all only 
one elder, .who prefide;s over them in c<Mh» 
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men. They call him^ hafcblik ; and his bfB- 
finefs is to determine the Httle differences that 
arife among them^ and to coiled the tribute^ 
which cpniiits of three martens^ or three 
rubles in money^ per bow. 

The Sayans^ have the £B!me air and mien, 
the fame chara&er^ and the fame language^ a» 
the Biryouffes- In general they refemble the 
Biryouile^ and the Bekimns fo much> that 
one cannot help taking thefe three nations for 
the remains of three branches from the fame 
ftockr As they were oftener In fubjedtion to 
the Kifguiiians than to the Soongarians, they 
degeneratedsamong the former lefs than the 
other people did under' the doqiinion of the 
latter* 



The Sayans are migrating herdfmen, draw- 
ing after them their yourtes made of felt. 
Their manner of living comes neareft to that 
of the Katfchintzians, Their riches confift 
in horfes, horned cattle, and flieep, A 
Sayan pafles for a rich man who poffefles 
about a hundred horfes> as many cows, and 

two- 
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two hundred fbcep : bxit even he who poffefles 
only the fixth, nay, even the tenth part 
of that quatkity, is able to live at his eafe. 
They are very affiduous in hunting, and ex*- 
pert in the ufe of the bow. Some of them 
till a fmall field or two; but, being too 
much accuftomed to a laey and vagabond 
life, there is no room to hope that agricul* 
ture will ever make confiderable pro*, 
grefs among them. Several of them, arc 
fmiths; and, after the manner of the 
Abinzes, work their own iron mines. 
The women of this nation are emyloyed 
in houihold aJSiiiirs lilfie the K^it&hintzian 
women* 

Their food is the fame with that of the 
Katfchintzians ; though the Sayans make a 
greater confumption of wild roots and greens^ 
They do not take the trouble of gathering 
thefe for theoifelves ; but, after the manner 
of the Tunguifians, hunt about the de- 
farts for the holes of the mountain rat, 
whom they diflodge, and then carry off all 
feishpard. 
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The garments of both. men and womei^ 
are like- thole in ufe amongft the Kati 
fchintzians. The wild flax ^, and a fort 
pf nettle -f*, furniih them with thread for 
fewing; " l^oth thefe grow fpontaneoufly 
in their de(arts in great abundance ; and 
they fpin it to fuch a degree of ftrength 
as to make bow -firings of it. The mats 
they fit. on, and which ferve them for 
beds, are wove of the leaves of the 
yellow field-lily |, a plant very frequent in 
thefe parts* 

Several of the modern Sayans have em^ 
braced Chriftianity ; the bafchlik himfelf 
is of this number. The Chriftiaiis have 
a church on the banks of the river 
Ab. kan. The reft are Schamanes : their 
priefts are habited like the kams or ma- 
gicians ^f the Katfchintzians, and carry 
the magical drum. 

* L'lnum pcrenne. Linn. 
^ Urt'ica cannah'ina, Linn. 
J Hemcrocallh. Linn. 
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Their nuptial ceremonies refemble ,thofe 
of the Katfchinitzians. The Sayans lay 
their dead in coiFins, which they place 
on trees, and fo leave them to rot. The 
pagan Sayans are fo Jittle prejudiced againft 
the Chriflian religion, that they contribute 
voluntarily to the fupport of the church 
]jelonging to their converted brethren. 
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THE BELTIRIANS 

HAVE undergpne the fame difafters as 
the Sayans. Thefe two people fub- 
mitted to Ruffia at the fame time ; a Ihort 
time afterwards they bore the yoke of the 
Kirguifians, &c* At prefent they peram- 
bulate the nejghbouihood of the Sayana and 
' the Biryouffes, along the Abakan, ThaRel- 
tirians and the Biryoufles are fubordinate to a 
bafchlik, who prefides over both. Their 
aimaki are taxed, like thp Sayans, at the rate 
of 1 50 bows* 

In mien and figure, chara(9:er, corrupt 
Tartarian dialed:, paftoral way of life, oc- 
cupations, yourtes, food, drefs, national 
cuftoms, and Schaoian idolatry, there i$ a 
great conformity between the Beltirians^ the 
Sayans, and the Biryoufles, 

' The Bel tirians, however, are richer in cattle 
than the Sayans, and therefore live a little 

better. 
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better. In fummer they drink their areka, or 
diftilled fpirit from four mare's milk, with which 
they regale themfelyes focopioufly, that often 
throughout a whole diftridt you will not find 
one fober man. As they live quite at their 
eafe, they have hitherto paid no attention to 
the Chriftian priefts, who at different times 
have undertaken to convert them. They arc 
zealous idolaters, and attached to polygamy* 

From time immemorial they have had 
fmiths, who dig and forge their iron after the 
manner of the Abinzes. The Beltirians arc 
like wife good tanners; and therefore the . 
tribute they formerly paid the Kirguifians 
was in iron, leather, and furs. Their agri- ' 
culture is not in a much better flate than that 
of the Abinz:es. Inftead of a plough they 
generally ufe pickaxes ; though fome of them 
make ufe of a fmall plough. 

They only bury their dead on particular 
pccafions, commonly tying them between two 
planks, and laying them on trees. They 
place a ftool betwixt the legs of every de* 
ceafed perfon, whether mj^n or woman, and 
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by the fide of the corpfe a hatchet, a knife, 
a fliovel ' (fuch as they ufe for taking up the 
Toots of trees), fome vidtuals, and ftrong 
liquor : to the men they add a bow with 
fome broken arrows • If the deceafed was 
fond of mufic, they give him his kqbys "^y 
or his yagaian •f'. On the feventh day from 
his deceafe is held a commemorative fellival, 
at which they kill the beft horfe he had, at 
the place of interment, and eat the flelh. 

» 

The fkin, with his head entire bridled and 
bitted, they hang to a tree ; and at the fame 
time tie a bag of milk to another tree near it, 

** A fort of lute with three firings. 
-)• A horizontal harp. 
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THE YAKOUTES. 

nOGHA is properly the name of this peo- 
^ pie. It feems as if the Ruffians had 
heretofore confounded the Soghas with the 
Youkaguiri, and that this miftake had given 
rife to the name Takouti ; for thefe two peo- 
ple are contiguous, and the Soghas occupy a 
part of the antient poflcffions of the Youka- 
guiri. At prefent they are perfedtly diftindt, 
ks the Youkaguiri, properly fo called, are a 
feparate nation, without any fort of mixture 
with the Yakoutes. 

In former times the Yakoutes poffefled the 
country lying between the Sayan mountains 
and the lower Angara, as well as the borders 
of the Upper Lena, The perfecutions and 
oppreffions'they fuffered from the Bouraittes 
and the Mongouls caufed them to take the 
refolution of withdrawing themfelves down 
the Lena, and of fettling in thofe rude and 
wild northern countries they now inhabit. 

They 
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They were already eftablilhed here when the 
Mangafei Kofaks firfl difcovered them in the 
• year 1 620 ; and in the fame year theie Man- 
gafei Kofaks, ti^ether with thofe of the 
Yenifei, fubmitted to the Ruffian fceptre. 
On this^ occafion feveral Yakoutes ftruck 
With a pannic fled farther North, into the 
country of the Tunguifians ; and fome even 
to the borders of the Frozen Seal" The fe- 
Tcrity of their new mailers irritated them to 
foch a degree, that they made various at- 
tempts to regain their liberty, but without 
fuccefs. Ever fince they have been bleft with 
a mild and fettled conftitution, they have 
been quiet and trad:able fubjcdts of the 
crown of Ruffia. 

4 

The defarts they occupy are fituate for the 
mod part in the province of Yakoutzk in the 
government of Irkoutzk ; but extend farther, 
efpeciaily to the north; fome of them are 
fcattered among the Tunguifians, the YoU' 
raiks, &c. They occupy diftrifts in the neigh- 
bourhood of thefe latter people, and feveral 
individuals of thefe are to be found in the 
territory of the Yakoutes^ There are like^ 

wife 
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wife Yakoutes to be met with here and there 
upon the banks of the Lena towards the 
fouth^ from the river Vitim, as far as where 
the Lena falls into the Frozen fea; from the 
weftem part of the river Anabara^ eailward 
to the PenfchinfkcH gulf; and northward at 
fiar as the Kolyma^ which, according to the 
new charts of the Ruffian empire, form* a 
fpace of about 2000 verfts in a right line^ 
lying between the ^id and the 70th degree of 
northern latitude, and between the 125th and 
the 175th degree of longitude.^ As this vaft 
country extends confiderably towards the 
north-eaft, it is cold and barren by its fitua- 
tion, and marfhy for the greatcft part : fo- 
veral diftrids are covered as it were with 
rocks : in the fouthern parts are great foreils^ 
but the northern are totally deftitute c^ wood* 
Thefe defarts labouring under fo many incon- 
veniences, and being fituated in (o rude a 
climate, are not favourable to a numerous 
population^ Several Ruffian colonies have 
neverthelefs been eftabliflied with fucccfe be- 
tween the Vitim and the Viloui, and even 
ftill more northward. 

The 
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The Yakoutes take great care to preferve 
their races and families, keeping to thof^ 
from which they arc fprung* ' They have 
noble families in their nation. * The governs 
inent diftributes the volofts or Yakoutc fa-^ 
milies according to the circles and diftrifts 
of every place that is appointed to receive the 
tribute, without paying any attention to the 
reparation of the national races which is the 
rcfult of it* Thefe receptacles for the tri- 
bute are towns, or, atleaft, fome habitationsy 
furrounded by high and clofe palifades : they 
are called ojlrogs if of any extent ; while 
thofe which contain only one or two dwellings 
bear the name of ftmovigni^ or winter-huts< 
Thefe little fortifications were at firfteftablilhed 
for the reception of the tribute, and to keep 
the Yakoutes in awe ; but long experience 
having fliewn the docility and peaceable fpirit 
of this nation, all thefe meafures taken foe 
defence may be difpenfed with ; and accord- 
ingly many of thefe oftrogs are fufFered togo to 
ruin ; others remain empty from one time of 
payment to another, the commiffaries going 
thither only occafionally from the larger 

oftrogs 
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oftrogS of the neighbourhood, or employ the 
interval in their own affairs and in following 

r 

the chace. Every tributary diftrid; is called 
an ouloufsy and the families belonging to it 
volofis. When a family is become numerous 
it is fubdivided into feveral fmaller of the 
fame name, every one of which has a chief, 
or elder, chofen by its members. The par- 
ticular conftitution of the volofts, no lefs than 
their political conftitution refpedting the 
ftate, is exadtly like that of all the other na- 
tions of Siberia. They pay their tribute in 
furs, and are taxed by bows, that is to fay, 
by males .capable of following the chace. 
They have not been numbered flnce the year 
1750- 

The Kangalaifk ouloufs comprehends ten 
volofts, all of the name of Kangalai ; three of 
Gorinfks; three Nerouktes ; two N^harfks; 
two Scherkovfks; one Schamkonik; two 
Ghafikaiks ; and five Mafchegariks : all which 
together are taxed at 5868 bows. 

The Batourouik ouloufs is conlpofed of 
twenty-five volofts, containing 6380 bows. 

The 
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The Namfkoi ouloufs confifts of thirteen? 
volofts, fix of which bear the name of 
Namfkoi ; and the whole thirteen amount to 
3090 bows. 

The Barogonik ouloufs comprehends feven 
volofts of that name, with eleven others : in 
all 2948 bows. ^ 

The Maguinfk ouloufs contains fifteen 
volofts, one of which is called Alta (probably 
from the place of its antient fettlement), and 
make in all 3356 bows. 

All thefe five diftridts pay their contribution 
in the town of Yakoutzk, the territories of 
which they inhabit. 

The Olekminfk diftrid comprehends both 
banks of the Olekma (whch flows eaftward 
of the Lena) and the wefl^m Ihorc of the 
Lena, and is taxed as containing 1823 bows. 
They pay at Olekminfkoi oftrog, fituate on 
the left coaft of the Lena, thirteen verfts 
above the mouth of the Olekma, and 
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^50 verfts higher tt> the foutKw^ft thin 
Yakoutzk* V ■ 

The environs af the Viloui, ^ river run- 
ning weftward of the Lena, are confiderably 
peopled by Yakoutes^ who pay their taxation 
into three fortified winter huts. The firft. 
Galled Vercbo Filouiskot Simoviey the high "winfef 
huf, is fituated 500 verfts to the Weft-Touth- 
weft of Yakoutzk* Its difl:ri<ft comprehends 
twenty-two volofts, which together make 
59 1 1 bows. The fecond is called Seredm 
Viloidskoi Simovie, the middlemojl winter hut : 
it is 420 verfts diftant from Yakoutzk, and 
takes in fifteen volofts, eftimated at 1270 
bows. The third, w^hich is named Ouft 
Vilouiskoi Simovie, the lower winter-hut^ or 
the winter hut near the mouthy is 338 verfts 
to the north-north-weft of Yakoutzk, 12 verfts 
above the mouth of the Viloui, and contains 
twenty -^four volofts taxed at 141 7 bows. 

Eighteen Yakoute volofts are eftablifhed 
about the Yana, which falls into the Frozen 
Sea to the eaftward of the Lena. Thefe 

Vol. II. C c eighteen 
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eighteen volofts comprehend 1662 bows, 
who repair to Vcrcho Yanlkoi Simovie^ l/v 
winter but of the upper Tana, fituate* 40a 
verfts to the northward of Yakoutzk* 

Twelve c«:her Yafcoutc volofts inhabit the 
neighbourhood of the river Iridiguirka, which 
runs to the eaft of the Yana^ and falls into 
the Frozen Sea. The moft numerous of all 
thefe families confifts only of 95 bows, and 
the leafl Is reckoned at 17, They depend on 
the Safchiverikoi Oftrog, fituate on the higher 
Indiguirka, 904 verfts to the north-eaft of 
Yakoutzk. It is probable that the Bayagata 
ouloufs is dependant on the fame Safchiverfkoi 
oftrog ; it Is compofed of fix families, who 
together amount to 761 bows, and occupy 
the diftrifts between the Indiguirka and the 
Kolyma ; at leaft the author was not able to 
difcover offices for the receipt of tribute far- 
ther to the north-eaft than this latter. 

It may be prefumcd that fince the year 
1750 the peaceable manners of the Yakoutes, 
who live quietly after the cuftoms of their 
anccftors, have contributed to augment their 

population ; 
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population; not to mention the other ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
thefe extenfive countries, wherein they have 
room to fpread confiderably farther. And 
even though this increafe Ihould be but mo- 
derate, the numberings have always been 
made with fo much allowance, that this 
nation (taking the women and children into 
the account) may be reckoned at three times 
more than th^ number of tributary males* 
In this cafe the Yakoutes will amount to 
' more than an hundred thoufand fouls, which 
is a very confiderable population for thefe 
countries. 

They ate for the moft part of a middling 
ftature, and it is very rare to meet with very 
tall or very Ihort perfons^ They have a thin 
face, fomewhat flat, a fmall nofe^ little eyes, 
and generally black fcanty hair and beards. 
They are flow rather than ftupid ; and in 
ad:ion more flow and drawling than lazy. 
They live together in great amity, being 
ready at mutual good offices of every kind, 
without intreaty, and without expeftation of 
acknowledgement* They fear and honour 

C c z their 
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their gods, their fuperiors, their priefts, and 
their old men. They are neither thievilh^ 
fraudulent,. nor revengeful. Their women aare 
laborious, and more lively than the men ; 
fome of them might even pafs for handfome, 
if the fmoke and greafe did riot give them a 
yellowilh complexion. 

The air and character of the Yakoutcs afc 
fo mixed \vith Tartarian and Mongol traits, 
phyfical as well as moral, that fome authors 
take them for a branch of Tartars, while 
others pronounce them the offspring of the 
Mongols. M. Muller, and the late M. Fifcher, 
both profeflbrs of the academy of fciences at 
St. Peterfburg, who ftaid likewife among the 
Yakoutcs fome time, agree in pronouncing 
them to be Tartars, on account of their lan- 
guage, and other good reafons. They have 
neither written characters norfchools; but 
the bafis of their language is evidently Tar- 
tarian : the great mixture of foreign words* 
which disfigure it has flipped in chiefly 
tVom the Mongol and the Tunguifian. 

The Yakoutes are a nation of hcrdfmen, 
though they rarely change their ftation in 

wiutefv 
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winter. Their winter yourtes arc made of 
balks placed horizontally on one another, 
and the crevices are filled up with mofs. The 
light enters them by a hole made in the top, 
which ferves at the fame time for a paffage to 
the fmoke. The fire is in the middle of the 
hut, and ail round it are but very low broad 
benches. In autumn they commonly go to in- 
habit the huts they dwelt in during the pre- 
ceding winter; whenever the place is no longer 
agreeable to them, they go in fearch of a 
better, and build new huts upon it. The 
fummer habitations confift of a carcafe of 
poles joined in the form of a cone, covered 
with birch bark like thofe of the Tun- 
guifians^ 

Their arms are the bow and arrows, and 
the pike, all which they make themfelves, 
not excepting the iron barb. Their quivers 
^re bags of fur, very prettily wrought. 

Their moveables, like thofe of all the 
nations of herdfmen, are as fimple and as few 
in number as poffible ; they are made for the 
mo& part qf wood, birch, bark, and leather. 

C c 3 They 
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They prepare their leather bags for holding 
milk as the Bafchkirians do by fmoking 
them, &c. They forge their own iron pans 
and pots, the edge of which they adorn with 
a hoop of birch bark. Mortars made of 
frozen cow-dung are a part of their culinary 
furniture, and ufed in winter for pounding 
dried filh, roots, and the like. Their fledges 
are fmall and narrow. Their little canoes arc 
made of the bark of the birch tree lik^ thofc 
of the Tungwifians, 

Their principal employment is the care of. 
their herds, the chace, and the fiflicry ; pre* 
ferring that which is moft agreeable to the 
diftridt they inhabit. The fouthern ouloufle$ 
maintain horfes and cows ; thofe of the en- 
virons of the Yana and the Indiguirka have 
only rein-deer. Sheep do not profper in thefe 
cpljd ^nd moift defarts ; nor can they well be 
defended frpm beafts of prey. Notwith* 
Handing the winter is very long and fevere in 
thefe climates, the Yakoutes make no fort of 
prpvifion for their horfes and cows, who feek 
their food as they can ; fo that a deep fnow 
is reckoned by tjiefie people a great ca- 
lamity. 
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lamity. Although they feldom kill any 
cattle, unlefs the beaft be fick and ready to 
die, the fnow, the cold, and the wild beafts, 
carry off every year fuch a great quantity, 
that their flocks cannot become very nu- 
merous ; Istnd, as their chief wealth confifts in 
them, they confequently do not attain to 
great wealth. Very few of the Yakoutes 
in the ouloufles of the Yana and the Indi- 
guirka keep xeinrdeer ; and ftill fewer poflefs 
a confiderable number, confequently the 
latter ajre no richer than the others. 

la winter they fpUpw the chacje, but they 
have too much indifference, and are too idle, 
tp go far from home, which is the reafon 
that the game remains always in great plenty. 
AH of them catch fifh, but only in fummer. 
The ^ihery fupplies the Yakoytes of the 
northern ouloufles with a great p^rt of their 
food, and efpecially fuch as have neither 
rein-deer nor other cattle^ 

They are entirely ignorant of agriculture ; 
and the horrid climate they dwell in would be 
as unfavourable to it as the fluggiflinefs of 

C c 4 the 
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tte inhabitants. HoT^'tver, tbe Yakoutcs un» 
def ftand fmelting the imn ere, aiid foivge 
d^jcteroufly enough the utenfils th^ey have oc- 
cafion for; the fmiths of Vlloui are remark* 
*blc in thefe parts for their- workmanftiif), 
in the works relating fd the "fufion of th'e 
metah they only differ from the Abinzes m 
th^eit bellows ; thofe ufed by the Yakoutes 
ixt compofcd of two ikin bags, which com* 
tnunicate with each other in fuch a manner, 
that when one fwells the other is eompteffed. 
The poor Yakoutes that dwell in the ne^b- 
bourhood of fome Ruffian fettlement join 
with the boors, who pay the tribute for them ; 
for which the Yakoute dt)es all the menial 
vrork, and the labour of the rural ceconOmy, 

As pagans, they are permitted to eat what* 
ever they pleafe ; arid therefore their food 
depends on the quality of the land each man 
occupies, and the cuftoms of their anceflors ; 
in conformity to which they have an aver- 
fion for fwine, frogs, and infedts. They not 
only eat of all clean animals, but horfes, 
beafts of prey, field rats, houfe rats, mice, 
fquirrels, different kinds of we^zels, herons, 

water-^. 
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Watet-fbwl, and birds of prey, and in general 
all forts of animals, 'except hogs, frogs, and m- 
fefts. Tb«y ufe aii the vegetables which the 
©arabinzfes ami the Tfcoulyms eat, together 
^ith leeks, onions, and garlic, the roots of 
the flowering reed *, the roots ^ of the bedy^ 
farum atpinum erf Linnseus ; all which they dig 
up themfelves, or plunder the rat and mice 
holes of them. 

In fummer they are fatisfied with four 
milk and wild herbs ; in winter dried fiih is 
a part of theif daily diet. The northern 
oiiloufles^ in imitation of fevetai Tunguifian 
hordes, live chiefly on fifli all the year round. 
Meal and gruels are feldom feen except among 
the Yakoutes of the environs of Yakoutzk 
and Olekminflt, who are rich- enough to buy 
them. Their food and the manner of drefling 
them are equally difgufting. No matter whe- 
ther the animals they eat died of hunger, or 
difeafe, or any accident, it is all the fame 
thing to them. They pulverife their dried 
fiA in rportars made of frozen cow-dung, 

"^ Butamus umMlatus^ Lian. 
1 which 
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which arc never cleaned any more than the 
other veffels in common ufe. They never 
wafli their hands or any part of their perfon. 
Their fkin^facks th^t hold the milk flinjk: 
abominably, and communicate a horrid tafte 
to their contents.* In the fummer feafon they 
drink fo much koumifs, and fmoke tobacco 
fo conftantly, that they are frequently drunk. 
When they intend to get fuddled in a decent 
manner, they endeavour to procure the 
Ruffian brandy; but, as they ar^but feldom 
able to obtain it, they fupply this want by 
mulhrooms of an inebriating quality, as the 
Oftiaks, and feveral other people of Si-^ 
beriado, 

Filthy as their manner gf life is, no lefs 
than their huts and all the Yakoute oeco- 
nomy, yet their wardrobe is ingenious and 
pretty. They never wear any Ihirt or linen 
garment next the fkin. Their fummer habit 
is a foft Ikin tanned of a moufe colour ; and 
that for winter is made of divers forts of 
furs, chiefly thaf of the rein-deer. Thp men 
clip their hair pretty clofe to the head, and 
do not fuffer the beard to grow very thick* 

In 
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In fummer they go bare-headed. They wear 
Ihort trowzers. Their dockings are made of 
ikin, and ferve at the fame time for boots^ 
on which account they put folcs to them* 
They are handfomely embroidered ; and, to 
keep them fmpoth and tight to the leg, they 
faften the tpps of theni to their trowzers. The 
fleeyes pf their coat are clofe, the ikirts 
reach no lower than the knees, and they 
faften them before with ftrings. The collars 
and edges of their fummer garment are fet off 
with an elegant embroidery about two inches 
broad; befides which they wear fringes to 
them of whijte hair, or ftained with other 
colours. Thefe are about four inches in 
breadth, and they put the like round the 
collars and about the ihoulders, Thefe Ikin 
doublets are to be met with that have all 
the feams covered with glafs beads, or at 
leaft ftriped with blue or red paint. The 
winter drefs is not more complicated than 
that for fummer ; but is made of ikins with 
the fur fide outwards, and is wrought with 
as much care, as well as ornamented with 
fringes and embroidery. In winter the 
Yakoute$ wear caps of ikin^ generally made 

of 
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^ th« head of fome quadruped. A% they 
ivcar BO girdle over their cloathc^ they 
fafteo their pipe^ ti^bacco-pouch^ flint atid 
{):eel> l^ife^ &c. to th^e waiftband of their 
trowzers. ; 

I m 

.The drefs of the woi^n In moA particulars 
refeoables that of the men. They wear tkt 
fame fort of trowzers, only a little loiiger 
than thofe of the other fex, the fame ftock* 
ingS) the fame garments. In general the 
drefs of the women, as well for fummer as 
winter, is a little better worked than that of 
the men. The married womea are diftia- 
guiflied by their headTdrcfs, which is 
a cap made of the head ef fome animal, 
to which they leave the ears flicking up 
like horns. The maidens wear their hair 
in trefles, and broad fillets round the head, 
made of fkin, and covered with embroi- 
dery and glafs beads. Little firings of 
thefe beads, and various other trinkets, are 
tied to the fillet all round, with a piece of 
the fame kiiid hanging down the back 
from the top of the head. The whole drefs 
of the Yakoutes very much refembles that 

of 
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of the Tunguifians ; of all the people of thefe 
parts the Yakoutes and the Tungufians arc 
the moft elegantly dreffed 2 their cloath^ are 
lighter and made with more tafte than thofc 
of the others. The women make their owi^ 
Gloat hs, inftead of buymg them ready-made, 
as is the cuftom in feme parts of Siberia j 
whereby the Yakoute girls efpecially are very 
neatly drefled, and all their habits are made 
with great art and induftry* 

In focial life it mull be confefled that 
the ^ Yakoutes are quite deftitute of the 
graces ; but they are honeft and friendly to* 
wards one another. They eat whenever they 
are hungry; and whoever happens to be 
then in their company eats with them. The 
difhes are placed upon the ground^ and the 
people fit upon their heels round them. 
When they make any mutual agreement, 
they treat together viva voce, and always 
keep their word. In covenants made before 
a judge, they fign a written inftrument with 
a mark inftead of their name. Every perfon 
when young imprints or ftains fome arbi*- 
trary figure in the ikm of the back of his 

hand. 
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hand^ which he can never alter^ and this 
fo^ he ufes on all occafions as his fignature 
and diftinguiihmg mark. They are too neg- 
ligent in point of cleanli^efs both of their 
perfons and their furniture : but when they 
waih themfehres (which happens very fel- 
dom)> or thek children^ or their doaths, st 
particular fort of riiufhroom * ferves them 
inftead of . foap^ as it does the Ruffian vil- 
lagers of thefe parts alfo. Whenever they 
change their flation^ they leave the fkeletons 
of their huts behind them, carrying away 
only the c6^verings- They tfanfport their 
effedts on fi!naU narrow fledges, drawn by 
horned cattle, which they likewife ride like 
the Kalmouks. Whenever any one's cir- 
cumftances oblige him to part from his 
friends, either for a time, or for ever, the 
latter cut fome branches from a tree as a 
mark of remembrance, to which they appeal 
as the proofs of their amity in converfations 
about their abfent friend. The Yakoutes arc 
polygamifts, buying their wives for cattle^ 
deaths, &c. as the nations before-mentioned. 
The firft perfon that enters the hut of a 
woman that has lain in, gives a name to the 

^ j^garlcus officinalis. 
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new-born child, without any form or cere- 
mony. The moft horrid and filthy cuftom 
among them is without doubt that of re- 
galing themfelves on the after-birth of a 
lying-in woman: the father of the child 
boils this difgufting morfel, and invites his 
belt friends to partake with him of it, as 
the greateft delicacy imaginable; during 
which they make great rejoicings on the 
increafe of the family. 

. The Yakoutes are pagans of the Scha- 
man perfuafion. Their Ayounsy or priefts, 
always carry the magical drum about them, 
and wear hideous garments. They make fa- 
crifices, pretended divinations, prophecies, 
&c. It will be eafily imagined that a people 
fo ignorant mufl be extremely fuperftitious^ 
Monflrous children, for example, or fuch as 
are born with any natural defe&s, pafs with 
them for very devils ;. as do the young of 
their cattle when born with any unufual 
marks ; for which reafon they are very un- 
eafy about them, and endeavour to get rid of 
them as fpeedily as they can. There are 
fome detached Yakoutes who have been per- 
6 fuaded 
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fuaded to embrace Chriftianity ; of thefe 127 
tributary maks inhabit the environs of Mau-« 
gafei oear the river Yenifei» 

They enjoy for the moft part uninterrupted 
health. Putrid fevers and the fmali-pox arc 
their moft dangerous difeafes, of which they 
commonly die, efpecially as they employ 
only fuperftitious remedies agamft them« 
They dread death to fuch a degree, that they 
abhor the fick, and often let them die for 
want of care and neceflary attendance. 
Whenever the fmall-pdx Ihews itfelf amongft 
them, they give a little food to the infefted, 
and then all the healthy abandon the fick and 
fly into the woods* To prevent being frozen 
when they go to hunt or elfewhere, they 
rub themfelvcs over frequently with an oint- 
ment made of clay and frefli cow-dung mixed 
together. This preventive is fo manifeftly 
elBcacious that the ufe of it is become common 
amongft the Ruffians eftabliilied in the coun- 
try about Yakoutzk. 

In former times the Yakoutes burnt their 
dead, or cxpofed them to rot upon trees. If 

we 
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we may give credit to, their traditions, the 
fervants who were fond of their mafters thre\y 
themfelves voluntarily into thefe funeral fires, 
to ferve their deceafed mafters in the other 
world. The tombs that are found near the 
Yenifei feem to confirm this antient pagan 
cuftom of the worlhipers of Lama and the 
Bramines ; a cuftom which in remote times , 
was alfo much in vogue among the Swedes 
and Danes *i In the old tombs of the Yi- 
koutes are often found two ikeletons, or at 
leaft the aflies of two bodies, one of which is 
probably that of fome favourite, or of fome 
fervant that has burnt himfelf for the love of 
his mafter. At prefent the Yakoutes bury 
their dead in the forefts, becaufe they love to 
repofe after their departure under tre^s. Some 
of them in their life-time fix the fpot where 
they will be buried. 

* See Dalin, Hiiloire de Suede« 
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